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KANSAS CITY AND THE CONVENTION 


mM ANSAS CITY prides itself 
} upon its renown as a gath- 
| ering place for conven- 
) tions. It has no quarrel 

i] with that Colossus among 
convention cities, Chicago, but it puts 
forth the claim, in presenting its attrac- 
tions to prospective national gatherings, 
that it is “America’s Most Beautiful 
City.” Chicago had last year’s mass 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion; this year Kansas City will exercise 
upon the millers its well-advertised 
charms. 

A century ago its convention guests 
no doubt were fur traders rather than 
millers. It is set down in the history 
texts that the first permanent settlement 
in what is now Kansas City was made 
by the French commercial voyageurs 
about 1821; and it was their pioneering 
enterprise, and the traffic of the great 
Santa Fe trail, that gave the place im- 
portance in those early years. Later 
came the railroad and the packing plant, 
and today there is the milling and grain 
trade to widen its renown among the 
foodstuffs markets of the world. 

The present importance of Kansas 
City in the flour milling world could not 
he better attested than by the circum- 
stance that during the last days of May 
and the first ones of June it will be the 
Mecca of no less than four national as- 
sociations directly concerned with the 
industry. Not only does the Millers’ 
National Federation hold its mass con- 
vention there on May 31 and June 1 and 
?, but the National Federated Flour 
Clubs will meet in annual convention on 
June 1, the Association of Operative 
Millers on June 5 to 10, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal ‘Chemists on 
June 5 to 9. 






Although a national convertion in the 
interests of a great industry is called 
)rimarily for business purposes, it is the 
experience of those who attend such 
ratherings that among the most lasting 
benefits are the ones derived from per- 
onal contacts and from the holidaying 
for which there is usually generous pro- 
‘ision by the entertaining city. 

Those in charge of the Kansas City 
meeting have emphasized their intention 
'o make this year’s convention a distinct- 
\) “friendly” one. This is in recognition 
{ those valuable personal contacts, The 
|) rogramme has been compressed, and its 
customary formalities abridged. More 
line is to be given for millers to meet 
competitors upon a friendly basis, to 
consult men from the great consuming 
enters who buy and sell their flour. 

There are ample provisions, of course, 
for conferences on the serious side of 
trade affairs, with particular reference 
to the broadening of export markets and 
methods for increasing domestic con- 
sumption of flour, but, so far as possible, 
the committee on convention arrange- 
ments has provided for a condensation 

of these and for intensive discussion of 
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them all in one busy day. The other two 
days will be broken up into periods, 
mornings for business and afternoons 
for recreation. 

It is here, naturally, that the impor- 
tance of an attractive convention city 
lies. There must be suitable playgrounds 
for men holiday-bent. In last week’s is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller some of 
Kansas City’s qualifications in this re- 
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spect were presented in pictures of park- 
ways and club buildings, and others are 
shown herewith. 

Nearly three thousand acres are devot- 
ed to the score or more of Kansas City’s 
parks, and there are more than sixty 
miles of continuous boulevards. Swope 
Park, donated by Colonel Thomas H. 
Swope, is ranked among the three or 
four greatest in the country. It com- 
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prises nearly fourteen hundred acres. 
Concerning it, the late James Bryce is 
reported to have said: “I have never seen 
a city park in this country that equaled 
it, and it certainly is unrivaled among 
the cities of the Old World, so far as my 
travels have extended.” And Louis Hill 
adds this to a Missouri newspaper in- 
terviewer’s solicitous inquiries: “No city 
in the country has a finer park system 
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than Kansas City, and few of them ap- 
proach it.” 

Kansas City has been wont to call itself 
the “Heart of America.” This, it is to 
be supposed, is due not alone to its 
business and commercial importance but 
to the fact that it is within one hundred 
miles of the geographical center of the 
United States. It may be as well to 
mention, in this connection, since there 
are those who will expect it, that the 
population of “Greater Kansas City,” 
which generously includes Kansas City, 
Kansas, Independence and Rosedale, is 
more than four hundred thousand. 

Climate, of course, has a lot to do 
with the lighter side of a convention. 
There should not be rain, as on the day 
of a grocers’ picnic, nor should the tem- 
perature be too hot or too cold. The 
recorder of weather in Kansas City 
states, somewhat ingenuously, that the 
“temperature has not reached one hun- 
dred degrees in a greater number of sum- 
mers in the last twenty-six years than it 
has equaled or exceeded it.” Nevertheless, 
it seems to be adequately established, by 
long experience of those best qualified to 
judge, that the chance of very hot 
weather in Kansas City during the first 
week in June is so remote that it is not 
worth while considering. It may rain, 
but it is not likely to be hot. 

The convention programme will take 
into account formally many of the 
scenic attractions of this Missouri me- 
tropolis, and will make use of some of 
Kansas City’s principal resources for 
amusement. In addition there will be 
time and opportunity for such casual 
holiday adventures as the visitor desires. 
Included in the features of entertain- 
ment provided by the committee in charge 
are an afternoon in the country, with a 
millers’ golf tournament, on the first day, 
followed by the annual dinner of the 
Federated Flour Clubs, to which millers 
are invited. The Federation dinner will 
be held on the evening of the second day. 
For the afternoon of the third day the 
Kansas City Board of Trade has provid- 
ed entertainment, with the probability of 
a further opportunity for golf. 

As a concluding feature, combining 
both the opportunity for a holiday and 
for the gathering of information, there 
will be a wheat fields trip, with the as- 
surance of a comfortable journey, excel- 
lent food, and the chance to view both 
the “good” and the “bad” wheat sections 
of central and western Kansas. 

The programme of formal addresses 
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includes only two not directly connected 
with the convention’s principal interest 
of increasing domestic flour consumption 
and putting new life into the export 
flour trade. These are a talk on the 
progress made by the milling industry in 
dust explosion control, by D. J. Price, 
of the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, and another, on the food situation 
in Europe, by Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, who 
was a member of the Food Administra- 
tion and the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, and who is now associated with 
the new Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University. Mr. Price, as the 
engineer in charge of development work 
for the Department of Agriculture, has 
probably done more toward the preven- 
tion of dust explosions than any other 
person in the country. 

An address by E. G. Montgomery, 
chief of the foodstuffs division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, will be concerned with methods 
of co-operation between the Department 
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of Commerce and the milling industry. 
The work that*has already been done by 


the department, under the direction of 


Herbert Hoover, is accepted as assurance 
of still greater benefits to be derived 
from his efforts by American industry, 
and millers cannot fail to be interested 
in what Mr. Montgomery has to say 
concerning the Commerce department’s 
views and intentions as to. domestic flour 
consumption and flour exports. The 
afternoon session of the second day is 
to be devoted to an open and informal 
round table conference on export flour 
trade, participated in by foreign im- 
porters, millers, ‘inland carriers, ocean 
carriers, port officials, and all others in 
terested. 

The item of “discussion,” in fact, is 
given a prominent position throughout 
the convention programme. Discussion 
of ways whereby flour consumption can 
be increased will be led, appropriately, 
by a baking technologist and an adver- 
tising man. Dr. H. E. Barnard, secre- 
tary and business manager of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, will tell “How 
Co-operation Will Sell More Bread,” and 
Joseph Husband, who has established a 
wide reputation as a writer and as a 
member of one of the leading advertis- 
ing firms of Chicago, will speak on “Na- 
tional Advertising of Food Products.” 

Edward O. Faeth, president of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, will 
deliver the opening address of welcome, 
and the response will be by W. L. 
Sparks, of Terre Haute, Ind. Other 
members of the Federation whose names 
appear on the programme are Charles L. 
Roos, president; L. E. Moses, who will 
be toastmaster at the annual dinner; and 
G. A. Breaux, who will deliver the re- 
port of a committee, of which he is 
chairman, appointed to consider the ad- 
visability and practicability of national 
advertising. 

The wheat fields excursion will be by 
special train over the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, leaving Kansas City on the night 


(Continued on page 823.) 
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THE LAST CALL 


Those who attended the mass conven- 
tion of the Millers’ National Federation 
at Chicago last year never regretted the 
time and the expense it cost them. They 
came home reinvigorated in spirit and 
with a broader view of their own busi- 
ness. The experience was good for them 
in every way; even the wisest of them 
learned something from what they heard 
there, either from the platform or in per- 
sonal contact with their competitors. It 
is a fact that the entire industry felt the 
impetus of this meeting. 

Next week another opportunity offers 
for millers to come together and compare 
views. Kansas City is the appointed 
place, and May 31, June 1 and 2 are the 
days. Those who from indifference or 
inertia stay away will miss a great deal 
that is helpful and inspiring. The con- 
vention will be a success, whether many 
or few attend it, because the millers of 
Kansas City have arranged a programme 
for their visiting friends which cannot 
fail to give both pleasure and profit, but 
The Northwestern Miller sincerely be- 
lieves that both direct and indirect good 
will come to those who participate in it, 
and therefore it urges those who may 
still be undecided to hesitate no longer, 
hut to be present when the roll is called. 

On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
May 31, June 1 and 2, the regular sessions 
will be held, and after that there will be 
. day’s trip through the wheat fields. 
This is not much time to give out of a 
year to the purposes of this meeting; 
even the busiest and most self-centered 
can afford it, if not because the interests 
of the industry as a whole are justly 
entitled to that much consideration, then 
hecause it will be well worth while from 
a purely selfish standpoint. A mass con- 
vention of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion always pays a good dividend. 


THE STRIKE SEASON 


The open season for bakery strikes has 
begun, and, judging from reports, it is 
starting with a fair amount of activity. 
Wage agreements negotiated last spring 
are lapsing, and new ones are being ar- 
‘anged, frequently with an effort on the 
jrt of the employing bakers to bring 

ick a lower scale, and with determined 

‘sistance on the part of the employees. 
\loreover, the weather is fine, and a short 
holiday while matters are being readjust- 
‘| is, to some, a not unenjoyable pros- 

ct. 

The common reasons for reducing 
‘ages are two, although one of them is 
‘ldom formulated. The first is that the 
‘isiness cannot carry the burden of a 

‘yroll adjusted to the maximum profits 

' the period just following the war. The 
ccond is that almost everybody else is 
‘rying to do the same thing. The first 
eason applies directly to many bakeries, 
‘nd is so manifestly sound that its neces- 
sary results can almost always be made 
clear to the employees affected. The sec- 
ond, taken by itself, has no justification 
whatsoever. 

The difficulty in many bakeries, par- 
ticularly the smaller ones, is that the 
system of cost accounting is so inaccu- 
rate that the proprietor does not really 
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know whether he is paying his employees 
too much or not. He knows that his 
profits are by no means as large as they 
were, and a general reduction in wages 
is apparently a simple method of effect- 
ing economy, but unless his method of 
estimating costs is better than those used 
by many bakeries, he may possibly have 
hit upon the worst possible item in his 
effort to save money. 

The baker who keeps careful track of 
all his costs is in no such dilemma. He 
knows that, during a year when he made 
a reasonable profit, his labor costs repre- 
sented a certain percentage of his total 
expenses. On the basis of the selling 
prices then prevailing, he knows that he 
was able to devote a detinite proportion 
of his gross income to the item of wages. 
How has that proportion now changed? 
Are his reduced profits due to the fact 
that he is paying more for labor in rela- 
tion to other things, or is his labor cost 
keeping closely in line with his other 
expenses of operation? By knowing these 
things accurately, any baker can readily 
determine whether he can afford to pay 
his employees as much as they have here- 
tofore been receiving, or whether a wage 
reduction is imperative. 

The bakery employees themselves are 
not likely to be unreasonable if they, or 
their representatives, can secure a frank 
and clear statement of the facts. Condi- 
tions just now are very far from condu- 
cive to unreasonable strikes; there are 
too many men still looking for work to 
make any one who has a position eager 
to lose it. On the other hand, no one 
can blame them for objecting vigorously 
to wage reductions which they feel to be 
unnecessary and unwarranted, and which 
seem to be occasioned by nothing more 
logical than the belief that, since wages 
in general are going down, this is a good 
time to put a lower scale into effect. 

Bakery strikes, as a rule, affect more 
than one shop, and thus are matters for 
the local bakery organizations to deal 
with. Experience has shown that the 
greatest difficulty confronting the local 
association is the lack of specific facts 
on which to base an argument. Most of 
the bakers themselves, owing to their 
loose systems of cost accounting, are in 
no position to prove conclusively that a 
wage reduction is inevitable; they can 
only talk unconvincing generalities, which, 
in such situations, do very little good. 

Strikes among bakery employees as the 
result of efforts to revise wage schedules 
are likely to be frequent during the next 
few months. The local bakers’ associa- 
tions have an opportunity to do very valu- 
able work in behalf of their membership 
by compiling detailed and accurate sta- 
tistics demonstrating just why wage re- 
ductions are necessary. In order to do 
this, however, they must be able to make 
use of the cost accounting records of the 
bakers themselves, and if these are con- 
fused, vague or practically nonexistent, 
the task of explanation is made much 
harder. The baker who wants to be able, 
at need, to reduce the wages of his em- 
ployees must first ascertain his produc- 
tion costs with sufficient accuracy so that 
his argument has the compelling force, 
not of vague generalities, but of con- 
vincing facts. 


SELFRISING FLOUR 


Various events of the past few weeks 
have combined to lay new emphasis on 
the influence which the sale and use of 
selfrising flours are having on the baking 
industry, particularly in the Southeast. 
The matter was discussed at some length 
at the convention of the southeastern 
bakers in Savannah, with an exceedingly 
vigorous address bv Mr. H. J. Wood, of 
the Fleischmann Company. Since that 
time the Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany has filed its answer to the complaint 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission, 
denying that it has been issuing false 
and misleading advertising in disparage- 
ment of selfrising flour. 

From the baker’s standpoint the mat- 
ter is an exceedingly serious one, and 
while its chief importance is in the south- 
eastern section, the bakers in other parts 
of the country are, not unnaturally, 
afraid that the use of selfrising flour may 
spread, to the obvious detriment of their 
business. Selfrising flour means home 
baking, the substitution of hot biscuit and 
similar articles for bread, and a conse- 
quent decline in the total volume of trade 
which the bakers can hope to secure. 

In their eagerness to find weapons with 
which to fight this enemy, the bakers have 
at times shown an unfortunate tendency 
to disregard the exact facts; in other 
words, their attacks on selfrising flour 
have been directed rather by the intensity 
of their own prejudices than by a definite 
knowledge of the real characteristics of 
the type of flour against which they are 
protesting. Nothing can ever be gained 
by misrepresentation of this kind, and 
unless the bakers, in resisting the en- 
croachments of selfrising flour, are guid- 
ed by a clear and accurate understanding 
of the facts, their arguments will be 
turned against themselves, to their own 
injury. 

First of all, it should be definitely un- 
derstood that there are two distinct points 
at issue. The first one, illustrated by the 
competition between the manufacturers 
of baking powders and those of selfrising 
flour, really concerns the bakers very 
little. In this competition both sides are 
doing their utmost to stimulate the home 
baking of such products as hot biscuit, 
their differences growing solely out of 
the question as to the type of leavening 
agent to be used. The baking powder 
manufacturers are energetically attack- 
ing selfrising flour, but not at all in the 
interests of the bakers. 

The second point concerns the relative 
desirability of “hot breads” and yeast 
breads. In this dispute the bakers are 
aligned against selfrising flours and bak- 
ing powders alike; their object is to dem- 
onstrate that, as staple articles of diet, 
“hot breads” baked with leavening agents 
other than yeast are less digestible, less 
nutritious and less economical than the 
standard bread. 

The charge, frequently made, that self- 
rising flour is necessarily and always in- 
ferior to ordinary flour is on the face of it 
absurd. Selfrising flour is nothing but 
ordinary flour, of almost any grade, to- 
gether with a small percentage of leaven- 
ing ingredients, generally calcium acid 
phosphate and sodium bicarbonate. The 
very best grade of pure wheat flour, 
either hard or soft, may be treated in this 
way, and if the leavening ingredients are 
added in the proper proportions, the re- 
sulting products are in no way open to 
the charge of inferiority. 

On the other hand, it is unquestionably 
true that the average quality of selfrising 
flour is materially poorer than that of 
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flour sold for ordinary bread making pur- 
poses. Chemical tests made with a large 
number of samples by absolutely disin- 
terested chemists have demonstrated that 
in many, and perhaps e*majority, of the 
cases, selfrising flour is deficient in gluten 
or else has the leavening agents added 
in improper proportions. Frequently, 
moreover, the flour used is of an inferior 
grade, with a relatively large amount of 
the feed byproducts of flour milling 
left in. 

This does not constitute a charge 
against selfrising flour as such, but sim- 
ply serves as a warning regarding the 
conditions under which it is marketed. 
The housewife who buys selfrising flour 
does not test it as the baker tests bread 
flour; provided her biscuits are reason- 
ably light in substance and appetizing in 
appearance, she does not pay much at- 
tention to the quality of the flour she is 
using. As a rule, she is far less particu- 
lar in using such flours than when she is 
baking bread; she knows to a nicety what 
flour will make a loaf with the most 
satisfactory volume, texture, color and 
taste, but she is inclined to accept any 
selfrising flour that comes in an attrac- 
tive package. 

If the bakers want to attack selfrising 
flour on the ground of its inherent quali- 
ties, they can do so safely only by in- 
sisting that the housewife seldom knows 
what she is getting, and that chemical 
analyses have indicated that the odds are 
against her receiving a high grade flour 
with exactly the right proportions of 
leavening agents. They cannot afford to 
condemn all selfrising flour, for the good 
reason that any miller manufacturing a 
product of this kind can easily demon- 
strate, as regards his own brand, the 
falsity of their allegations of inferiority. 

The second phase of the question, deal- 
ing with the relative value of “hot bread” 
and yeast bread, is a totally different 
matter. Here the bakers have their real 
chance, for yeast has a definite value in 
increasing digestibility which is not 
shared by the acids and salts used to give 
a mechanical production of carbonic acid 
gas. During the war, for example, when 
medical scientists and biological chemists 
were carrying on vast experiments in nu- 
trition, it was found impracticable to 
substitute any other leavening agents for 
yeast in baking bread for the troops, 
owing to the effect on the health and 
stamina of the men. 

The best line of attack for the bakers, 
therefore, in dealing with the encroach- 
ments of home baking in so far as it is 
fostered by the use of either selfrising 
flour or baking powders, is to insist on 
the superior digestibility and nutritive 
value of yeast-raised bread. One baker 
in Atlanta has already developed a large 
trade in yeast biscuits, and is now, ac- 
cording to reports, producing thousands 
of dozens of these every day. 

The bakers of the Southeast, and in- 
deed of the whole country, are quite 
right in regarding the steady increase in 
the use of selfrising flour and of baking 
powders as a menace to their own trade. 
In resisting it, however, they should not 
forget, as in somie instances they seem to 
have done, that they cannot logically 
make common cause with the baking pow- 
der manufacturers against the millers 
who produce selfrising flour, and, above 
all, that any wholesale indictment of self- 
rising flour as necessarily impure, dele- 
terious or of an inferior grade, will do 
them no good. They have a strong case, 
based on scientific knowledge, and they 
only injure it by exaggeration and mis- 
statement. 
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OUT OF THEIR POCKETS 


Bakers who follow the news of: the 
grain markets, as most of them do these 
days, have doubtless been edified by the 
reports of the recent violent fluctuations 
in wheat prices. They have seen wheat 
shoot upward, for no discernible reason, 
and then have noted its equally unac- 
countable decline. If any of them have 
seriously attempted to figure out just 
why all this has been happening, they 
have probably given the task up as hope- 
less. May wheat is a good deal like the 
March hare, which goes mad periodically 
for no better reason than that the time 
of year has arrived when madness for 
hares is in the air. 

If this were all the story, the bakers 
could read it in the newspapers with the 
comfortable enjoyment of boys gloating 
over the excitements of a detective yarn. 
Unluckily, however, there is another and 
a less impersonal side to it. Who pays 
the bills for these antics in wheat? That 
there is a heavy bill for somebody to pay 
is clear from even elementary figuring. 
If all the contracts for future delivery 
were settled without change in price, the 
“longs” and the “shorts” would nicely 
balance, and nobody would be out of 
pocket. As it is, the price goes up, and 
the unlucky “shorts” have to find the 
money wherewith to pay the “longs.” 

They find a good deal of it among the 
bakers. They do not, of course, pass the 
hat, or institute a “drive,” or send around 
plaintive letters. Such a scheme would 
obviously fail and, besides, it is quite un- 
necessary. All that the grain dealers re- 
quire is a method of passing along the 
added expense to somebody else. 

Naturally, they pass it to the millers 
who buy their wheat. The bushel of 
wheat which on May 10 cost a dollar and 
sixty-five cents was not a particle better 
than the one which cost fifteen cents less 
three or four weeks earlier. Neither did 
the fifteen cents go to the farmer who 
grew the wheat; it was the miller’s con- 
tribution to the May madness of the grain 
trade. The miller, however, is by no 
means inclined to finance the speculative 
activities of the grain dealers, and he is 
so situated that he can regulate the price 
of his flour in close accordance with what 
he pays for his wheat. Consequently, as 
wheat advances, flour prices likewise go 
up, and the bill is handed along to the 
flour buyer for payment. 

This is where the baker’s troubles be- 
gin. Unlike the miller, he cannot raise 
or lower the selling price of his product 
every time there is a variation of a cent 
or two in the price of wheat. He is deal- 
ing with the consumer, and selling in very 
small units. The wholesale buyer will 
readily pay a few cents more for a bar- 
rel of flour, but the purchaser of a loaf 
of bread is acutely conscious of the half 
cent or cent added to the cost of his loaf. 
Nor can the baker reduce the weight of 
his loaf, or cheapen its quality, in order 
to offset the increased price he has to 
pay for flour. 

The result is that the baker has nothing 
for it but to pay more for his flour, sell 
his bread at the old price, and calculate 
sadly how much he has been taxed by 
the grain trade for the privilege of 
watching the “longs” squeeze the “shorts.” 
A few bakers have, indeed, recently ad- 
vanced their prices a trifle, but they have 
done so timidly, and knowing that the 
action is likely to mean’a temporary loss 
of trade. The majority have accepted 
their losses, and bought just as little flour 
as possible at the advance. 

It is well for the baker to reflect on 
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these things as he reads about what is 
happening in the grain markets of the 
country. Nobody appears to consider 
him as directly interested in the matter, 
and it is quite true that he has nothing 
to say about whether wheat prices shall 
go up or down. His sole function is to 
dig down into his pockets for enough 
money to pay for the party, or at any 
rate to supply the major part of the 
funds. When he has done this, he is at 
liberty to go on wondering whether a May 
“squeeze” is really necessary to the 
process of converting the farmer’s wheat 
into the people’s bread. 


MEETING TOGETHER 


September seems a long way off as yet, 
but it is none too early to begin the 
formulation of plans for such a conven- 
tion, or rather group of conventions, as 
the baking industry plans for the end of 
the summer. During the week of Sep- 
tember 11 the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America and the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association will all hold 
meetings on Chicago’s municipal pier, 
with an exhibition of bakery equipment 
and machinery as a special feature. 

Such a joint meeting ought to bring to- 
gether a greater number of bakers and 
representatives of allied interests than 
have ever before gathered in any one city 
in the world. This in itself will mean 
much to the entire trade; a convention is 
not made successful by mere numbers, 
but the best and most important results 
cannot be achieved unless the meeting is 
widely and fully representative. This 
applies peculiarly to the baking indus- 
try, with its thirty thousand or more 
members, its geographical distribution 
over practically every city, town and vil- 
lage in the United States, and its wide 
diversity of interests. 

Far more important, however, than the 
number of people involved is the oppor- 
tunity provided for emphasizing the com- 
mon welfare of the whole trade instead 
of the divergent and too often conflicting 
immediate aims of its members. With the 
pronounced tendency at present toward 
the growth of large bakery interests at 
the expense of the smaller concerns, it is 
particularly desirable that representatives 
of the two groups should meet, not as 
working-day competitors, but as holiday 
friends. 

The watchword of the famous miller 
of Dee is said to have been, “I care for 
nobody, no, not I, if nobody cares for 
me.” That may have been all very well 
for him, but unluckily there is too much 
evidence that his refrain and the spirit 
back of it have persisted into days where- 
in industrial organization demands a to- 
tally different attitude. A great many 
bakers even yet appear to think that it is 
not incumbent on them to take any par- 
ticular interest in their fellow-craftsmen, 
and that the song of the miller of Dee 
applies to them as American manufactur- 
ers and merchants of the twentieth cen- 
tury quite as well as it did to the worthy 
gentleman with whose profession and 
dwelling it is forever linked. 

It is primarily to combat such a mis- 
taken notion in the baking industry that 
the September joint conventions are val- 
uable. The bakers and bakery supply 
men who attend, no matter whether their 
trade is large or small, widely distributed 
or purely local, will realize that the true 
motto for any great industry nowadays 
is, “All for one and one for all.” They 
will see that, underlying their differences, 
are many basic interests in common, and 


that, without in any way abandoning the 
zealous competition which is the life of 
industry, they can all work together to 
improve trading conditions, to weed out 
dishonesty, ignorance and malice, to sup- 
port jointly the great work being done 
by the American Institute of Baking, 
and, above all, to devise ways for increas- 
ing the consumption of bread. 

This last-mentioned subject is to be one 
of the chief topics for discussion at the 
mass meeting of the millers in Kansas 
City next week, and undoubtedly it will 
likewise be an important feature of the 
meeting of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs at the same time and place. The 
millers, indeed, have gone so far as to 
invite the bakers’ official representative, 
Dr. Barnard, to lead their discussion of 
the subject. 

This suggests one further step in the 
direction marked out by the synchronizing 
of trade conventions already brought 
about. Some day, perhaps, the American 
Bakers’ Association and the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, together with their al- 
lied organizations, will arrange their mass 
conventions for the same time and place. 


NOT QUITE LOGICAL 


Some time ago there appeared in the 
columns of the Daily Times, of Manito- 
woc, Wisconsin, a long and conspicuous 
editorial entitled “An Appeal to You,” 
its object being to urge the good people 
of Manitowoc to purchase their flour ex- 
clusively from the local milling company. 
The argument is substantially summed 
up in the following sentence: “Every dol- 
lar you spend out of town is gone for- 
ever; every dollar you spend with Mani- 
towoc merchants returns to you many 
fold.” For this excellent reason the edi- 
tor of the Daily Times urges, in twelve- 
point leaded type, that “merchants and 
housewives insist on the products of the 
Oriental Mills.” 

The plea would be quite reasonable if 
it stopped here. Unluckily the editor, 
having tasted ink, is seeking for new 
worlds to conquer. “A new boat,” he 
says, “is being constructed, or about to 
be constructed, to be used to deliver 
Oriental Mills products to all ports on 
the east shore of Lake Michigan.” This 
is a fine tribute to the energy of the 
Oriental Mills, but how about the inhab- 
itants of the east shore of the lake? 
Michigan has flour mills in lake shore 
towns at Benton Harbor, St. Joseph, 
Holland, Muskegon, Whitehall, Mon- 
tague, Hart, Ludington, Manistee, Trav- 
erse City, Charlevoix and Petoskey, all 
presumably as much entitled to local 
support as the Oriental Mills of Mani- 
towoc, 

What is sauce for the goose is likewise 
sauce for the gander. The Manitowoc 
company is seeking to sell its products, 
with or without the assistance of the 
problematical new boat, in “all ports on 
the east shore of Lake Michigan,” by 
using exactly the same methods employed 
by the salesmen of outside mills in dis- 
posing of flour to the people of Mani- 
towoc. It wants a civic campaign in 
favor of home milled flour in its own 
city, and at the same time it advertises 
its facilities for distributing flour to 
other communities which likewise have 
mills of their own. 

Even this is not the crowning master- 
piece of the editor of the Daily Times. 
“The Oriental Mills,” he says, “is one of 
the few ‘small fellows’ that has been 
able to remain in business battling 
against the pressure brought against it 
by trust combinations in this field.” 
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Either the “trust combinations” must be 
extraordinarily inefficient or else the edi- 
tor of the Daily Times must have made 
a mistake somewhere, for the census 
shows that there are not less than 5,962 
of these “little fellows” still doing busi- 
ness in the United States, a hundred and 
thirty-three of them battling away mer- 
rily in Wisconsin alone. 

His final paragraph clinches the whole 
matter. “Stand by your city,” he cries 
fervently. “Buy home products. In the 
end you find them better, anyhow, than 
foreign substances offered here as ‘just 
as good.’” 

If this is true, then there is obviously 
no need for any such appeal to the em- 
battled manhood and womanhood of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, to stand by their 
home industries. If it is not, then the 
appeal is approximately useless. The 
chances are, of course, that the editor 
knows nothing whatsoever about the sub- 
ject in so far as it applies to the relative 
merits of Manitowoc versus importe« 
flour. He is undoubtedly right in sayiny 
that the local mill makes an excellen( 
grade of flour, but when it comes to com 
paring its merits with those of other 
varieties, he is exactly as ignorant a 
any other layman who never baked a loai 
of bread in his life. 

The people of Manitowoc, as of every 
other American city, will buy particular 
brands of flour for various reasons, on 
of the least important of which is the 
fact that it may have been ground b) 
a local mill. They will continue to get 
what they believe to be the best valu 
for their money, taking into considera 
tion quality, price and service. The loca 
mill has the advantage of being well 
known and of economy in transportation ; 
if, despite those advantages, the quality 
of its product is unsatisfactory or its 
prices seem unreasonable, it cannot com- 
mand the local trade. 

As a matter of fact, such appeals as 
this generally work in just the opposite 
way from the one intended. When peo- 
ple are asked to buy any commodity for 
reasons having no relation to quality, 
price and service, they instinctively feel 
that there is an attempt to cover up some 
kind of inferiority. In this instance, the 
people of Manitowoc know that the local 
mill is pushing its sales at “all ports on 
the east shore of Lake Michigan” by the 
usual methods of good salesmanship. 
Why should it have to resort to other 
methods at home, where it has all the 
advantages of being on the ground? 

It is an excellent thing to support loca! 
business enterprises, but only if, being 
local, they make the most of their op 
portunities to give their customers jus! 
the service they require. A man who 
buys poor commodities at home when he 
can get much better ones at the sam: 
price by sending away for them is no! 
really benefiting home industry; he is 
simply encouraging false economics ani 
inferior workmanship. The “little fel- 
lows” with whom the editor of the Mani- 
towoc Daily Times feels such sympathy 
are doing an excellent business all over 
the country, and gallantly surviving their 
battles with the milling “trust combina- 
tions,” in so far as they are beating their 
rivals in local competition. It is, how- 
ever, absurd to call on the people of any 
community to support its industries to 
the exclusion of importations from the 
outside, and in the same breath to praise 
these industries for their efforts to invade 
other fields in search of new markets for 
their products. 
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REVIEW OF THE Week| 





The flour market has continued uni- 
formly dull, with buying everywhere con- 
fined to absolute necessities, and the rate 
of mill operation gradually growing less 
as the end of the crop year approaches. 
The erratic and utterly undependable 
course of the wheat market has made sys- 
tematic flour trading quite impossible, 
and prices have shown a wide range, with, 
however, a gerierally downward tendency. 
With feed weak and in poor demand, and 
with domestic flour buying at a minimum, 
the millers have not much else to do than 
to wait for the arrival of the new crop. 
The export demand for high grade clears 
continues good, but the supply of this 
grade is small, owing to the very limited 
production of short patents. 

As regards the wheat market, the gen- 
eral attitude of the millers is one of open 
resentment. They feel, very justly, that 
the normal ‘business they were entitled to 
count on during May was interrupted, 
and to a considerable degree cut off, by 
the speculative forces which were respon- 
sible for the advance in May wheat prices. 


The course of prices for top patents’ 


is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Mag BB iccxeses $8.60 $7.65 $7.15 
May 16 ..cceces 8.80 7.75 7.26 
May 1 wccoccece 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April & sccconce 8.40 7.50 7.05 
farch 1 ..ccese 8.80 7.90 7.40 

Feb, & scveceses 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan, 10* 7.30 6.50 6.20 
Tan, 3. 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec, 1 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov, L.cccsccces 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oot, 2 seecvace ° 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Bept, 2 cccscses 8.70 7.55 7.05 
Aug. 1 ...cceeee 9.40 7.50 7.00 
July 2 ccccaescs 9.15 7.90 7.35 
Fund 2 .ccvvesvs 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 2 .ccscccce 8.4 7.90 7.30 
May 14, 1920T.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Low point since July, 1916. tRecord 
high point. A P 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 


clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Ree OS a ccintas $6.30 $6.00 $5.35 
May 16 .coveece 6.35 6.10 5.45 
May 2 cccescece 6.25 5.90 5.40 
April 4. osessnee 5.70 5.60 5.20 
Maron 4. ««caaee 5.70 5.55 5.30 
Feb, oe 4.80 4.75 4.80 
Jan, 4.75 4.75 4.65 
Dee, 4.80 4.70 4.80 
Nov, 6.25 5.20 5.10 
Oct, 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Bept. 2 wsccccse 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Aug. 2 cccceacss 6.70 6.00 5.45 
July 2 ccccccccs 6.75 6.20 5.65 
June 2 wsccceces 7.05 7.00 6.35 
May 1 ccccccese 6.00 5.90 5.70 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point, 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
veseas markets as reported on May 23 

as $26.35 per ton, which compares with 
the following Sret-of-the-mouth quota- 
tions: 





22.6 
59.80 


May 1 
May 14, 1920*.. 
*Record high point, 

The following table shows the percent- 
ise of output to full capacity reported 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Boring winter winter 

May 14-20 ....... 41 59 34% 
May 7-13 ........ 44 59 38 
April 30-May 6... 41 59 41 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 24. 

Nasuvitte.—Flour buyers continue to 
follow hand-to-mouth policy, with fair 
current demand. Prices are lower, in 
sympathy with wheat. Millfeed quiet. 

PuuLape.tpu1A.—Flour market weak, in 
sympathy with decline in wheat. Buyers 
lacked confidence, and were holding off. 
Millfeed steady under small supplies and 
moderate demand. 

Co.umsus.—Not much change in flour 
situation, although a few sales were re- 
ported for immediate shipment. Trade 
not interested in buying for future. Feed 
prices firm, but not much demand. 


Boston.—Local flour market 25@35c 
lower on most grades, with tone weak 
and disposition to make concessions from 
asking prices by hard and soft winter 
wheat millers. Demand shows slight im- 
provement. Millfeed shade firmer, but 
demand slow. 


MitwavkeE.—F our prices strong, some 
25c bbl higher on today’s rise in wheat. 
Early bids received moderate response, 
but trade remains quiet. Confidence en- 
tirely lacking. Rye flour firmer. Busi- 
ness featureless. Millfeed steadier. Bran 
unchanged, but middlings advanced 50c 
ton. 

Battrmore.—Flour steadier as result 
of upturn in wheat, but as yet no dispo- 
sition to trade except possibly on the 
basis of the lowest figures of yesterday. 
Many mills seeking business, but buyers 
apparently are out of the market until 
the May deal is over. Feed steady and 
quiet. Quotations nominally unchanged 
throughout. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Some flour buyers have 
been forced into the market, being in dire 
need of supplies, but all orders are con- 
fined to small lots, and milling operations 
have not increased perceptibly. High 
grade flours especially are in dull request 
in domestic markets, but clears and low 
grades are salable for export, demand 
from abroad being quite active. Millfeed 
market continues dull and weak. 


Cuicaco.—Since last Friday, May 19, 
the May wheat future has declined 7c and 
advanced 5c. Millers have been kept 
busy revising their flour prices, but buy- 
ers, in general, have been scared out of 
the market. This week has started out 
slowly, with little promise of a change 
from the hand-to-mouth policy of the 
trade. The situation is practically un- 


changed. High grade clears are in good 
demand and hard to get, while low grades 
are more plentiful. No new export busi- 
ness has developed. Feed market con- 
tinues quiet, with best demand for heavy 
feeds. Prices 50c@$1 lower. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour quotations down 
20@25c from week ago, but general 
character of market unchanged. Occa- 
sional good-sized order placed for well- 
known brand that has developed an es- 
tablished trade, but such improvement is 
temporary. Few millers are following 
wheat market as closely as usual. Bran 
prices declined $1 ton since Saturday, in 
spite of light offerings. Drop was at- 
tributed to even more rapid decline in 
Northwest. This caused eastern buyers 
to withdraw from this market, which had 
rallied under their support. Demand for 
shorts improved, coming mostly from the 
South. Prices up 50c. 


ENGLISH PRICES ARE CUT 


Trade in Foreign Flour Practically Killed by 
Hot Weather and Lowering of Home 
Milled Quotations 


Lonvon, Enc., May 23.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Trade in foreign flour has practi- 
cally been killed by a reduction of 18d 
in the price of home milled flour, and 
by very hot weather. Manitoba export 
patents are offered at 42s@42s 6d, c.i.f. 
($6.50@6.60 per bbl), and top grades 
3@4s more. All other grades are out of 
line. Home milled straight run is sell- 
ing at 48s 6d, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











KILLS ALLEGED BLACKMAILER 


Walter S. Ward Gives Himself Up to Police 
as Slayer of Man Who Had Ex- 
torted Money from Him 

New York, N. Y., May 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Walter S. Ward, son of 
George S. Ward, president of the Ward 
Baking Co., gave himself up to the 
sheriff of Westchester County, New 
York, on Monday, as the slayer of Clar- 
ence "Peters, who, with two others, had 
been for several weeks extorting money 
from Mr. Ward, in rather large sums, 
by threats of blackmail and personal 
violence both to himself and to members 
of his family. 

Thinking finally to settle the matter, 
Mr. Ward pluckily met the gang on Mon- 
day, May 15, but was forced by Peters 
at the point of a pistol to drive him to 
a lonely point on a country road, the 
other two following. Arriving there, 
Peters, still keeping Mr. Ward covered, 
ordered him out of the car. As he rose 
to obey, Mr. Ward grappled with Peters, 
brought his own pistol into play, and 
Peters was killed. 

Several shots were exchanged between 
Mr. Ward and the others, but Mr. Ward 
fortunately escaped unhurt by jumping 
into his car and driving away. 

Mr. Ward was held by a magistrate on 
the technical charge of homicide, but 
was released on $10,000 bail. Peters was 
an ex-service man, apparently with a bad 
record. The rest of the gang are now 
being sought by the police. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





« 


The 1921 peanut crop of China is esti- 
mated at 324,900 short tons. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

May 21 May 22 
May 20 May 13 1921 1920 








Minneapolis -237,185 248,415 261,530 275,050 
De, WOME cicccee 8,210 8,915 10,820 3,610 
Duluth-Superior 21,460 17,650 8,450 15,260 
Milwaukee ..... 7,000 4,500 7,050 15,000 

ED 464.0645 273,855 279,480 287,850 308,920 
Outside mills*..124,310 ...... BET, FOO wcccce 





Ag’gate sprg.398,165 GOE.GOO cccnes 
L2 


OR, SN acvcese 30 14,100 22,600 
St. Louist ..... 5 49,900 
DEEEEED <ececees 88,400 


Rochester 





7,700 





Chicago ....... 25, 19,250 
Kansas City. 92, 68,500 
Kansas C ityt. 52,3 227,300 2! 
See 5, 11,165 
on 28,835 .....% 
WHO ccccsvee 19,000 10,800 
ee 55,265 32,470 
Indianapolis 7,870 8,095 2,945 
Nashville** ....106,460 100,630 85,995 
Portland, Oreg. 14,785 16,785 17,980 
BORStIS ccccsces 29,860 26,280 16,845 
TACOMA .eccecse 13,740 16,655 34,960 33,945 5 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full-. 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 21 May 22 
May 20 May 13 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...... 44 46 48 50 
Tes SUE  cvevcccens 35 38 46 15 
Duluth-Superior .. 58 48 23 41 
Outside mills* .... 35 41 33 40 
Average spring.. 41 44 40 46 
Milwaukee ........ 44 28 30 63 
Bt, FOR wccccccee 59 28 45 
ee 40 36 20 64 
rere 82 78 67 53 
Rochester ........ 40 45 35 41 
CRIGREO cesccceces 71 63 65 84 
Kansas City ...... 73 81 60 81 
Kansas Cityt ..... 55 54 61 59 
CRED .sweccccscse 77 80 46 52 
GOR a ccccceceave e° 63 ° 
WEEE ccccccccses 40 2 31 
ieee 35 38 19 40 
Indianapolis ...... 35 36 13 26 
Nashville*® ....... 51 60 43 45 
Portland, Oregon.. 25 28 37 72 
Beattle ..cececsess 56 50 32 39 
TACOMA ccccvcices 24 29 61 58 
THEE coovvasievs 48 52 39 58 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city, 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





BALTIMORE’S SUNDAY BREAD LAW 


Bartimore, Mp., May 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The first of 13 cases against 
local bakers for selling and delivering 
bread at wholesale on Sunday, thus vio- 
lating the act of 1920, has been tried be- 
fore a jury, and the verdict was “guilty.” 
The law permitted bread to be sold by 
retailers on Sunday, but not by whole- 
salers, and the defendant tried in vain 
to convince the jury that he was a retail- 
er instead of a wholesaler. The case will 
probably be appealed. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





The cost of living declined about 1% 
per cent during March. It had declined 
in February about 1.08 per cent from 
the January level. 








tes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
ring first patent ........ Co vercesceccsecce 
ring standard patent ........eeeceeeecece 
Ting first COMP .ccccccccccccccecseccccccs ° 


fiard winter short patent..... C0b0064300068 
Hard winter straight .....ccccsccsesececces 
Nard winter first clear... 


Soft winter short patent..........e.seseeees 
SOll GERORP GUUMRNNS ccc cccccececescccosees 
Soft winter first clear..... Ce erccccccccceses 


NYO: SO MN £55605 55:05 a8 <0 k6e0 00 Cae GOn 
RYO GOUP, GUAMGRTE 20 cccccccccccveccscsvoes 


FEED— 


ads RL TEPER PEPER ERT ELER ELE 
Hard winter bran ..... (esehatetpeseieureee 
rr er re eee 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............- 
OR Gi cencenng duces) dtn50ecaeeus $b eb06ws 
Family patent 
BURCRS ccccccccs $8.00@5. » (49’s) 
San Francisco... ....@8. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 23. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.90@ 8.50 $8.05@ 8.85 "es Ss Perens $8.00@ 8.25 $9.25@10.00 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.50 $8.25@ ae $8.40@ 8.80 
7.60@ 8.10 7.90@ 8.25 o@. veer 7.75@ 8.00 8.25@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.00 8.10@ 8.50 7.75@ 9.15 7.90@ 8.2 + eee s2600 
5.50@ 6.50 5.85@ 6.70 po” See 6.50@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.75 0 cece De vece 6.75@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.00 . leer cece o@eccce 
7.15@ 7.60 0-06.60 Qe vous 7.25@ 7.80 7.00@ 7.25 eTTES fore 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.50 
6.80@ 7.25 0004.0 Ms cee 6.65@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.80 7.50@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 eee rere 7.40@ 7.90 occee Daocese 
5.25@ 6.25 0400 6D cence 5.25@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.30 6.00@ 6.75 7 oO e wens © 60s 6 cceee Peery 0 000s Bc veces 0000 6 De cece 
6.50@ 6.90 ere. freee PeTee? Jerre, 6.90@ 7.25 were) Ferre 7.00@ 7.25 Tet. 7.25@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.40 
6.00@ 6.25 rere, Fee errs SeTee 6.25@ 6.50- 6.50@ 6.75 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.85 
4.75@ 5.25 sepe ee cove errs Serer 4.50@ 5.00 ere, Pere 000 wa 6 00-8-¢ e -@. 5.25@ 6.25 Ss Pern 5.00@ 5.50 
5.75@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.20 worn Serr oD. wcce 6.25@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 ee Peet a cce «De cece 
5.40@ 5.60 4.00@ 4.25 conc te tse Do rcce Seren Ferri 5.50@ 5.90 o ccc e Do ccce bcvee Re ccc errs Sette occ e De ccce 
22.00@ 22.50 21.00 @ 22.00 6 56.6.0 Bs c009 rere, Fee 6.000 eM ccone 28.00 @ 29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 29.00@29.50 27.50 @ 28.50 osece Divscce 
23.75 @24.25 ecwe oc ccee 19.50@20.00 22.50 @ 23.00 0000s OP esees ere) Sete 0 see ec cess oes @29.00 errr, Freer: Prre, Serre 
24.00@24.50 o cece Da ccce 0 256eR Saves 23.50 @ 24.00 eee. rere 30.00 @31.00 30.00 @ 31.00 +» @29.25 rrr, Ferrey 25.00 @27.00 
23.00 @ 23.50 - @22.00 22.50 @ 23.00 TTTr see ee Sere 28.00 @29.00 28.00 @ 29.00 28.75 @29.50 27.50@ 28.50 TTT) Sere 
27.50 @28,00 26. 00@28. 00 24. eit 00 26.50 @ 27.50 ren Perer 32.00 @33.00 33.00 @ 34.00 33.00 @ 34.00 30.00 @31.00 28.00@30.00 
33.50@34.00 33.00 @ 35.00 Sr 0090 6 OP s «08 , ee 39.00 @ 41.00 37.00 @ 38.00 «eee» @38.50 37.00 @38.00 o ccc e De ccce 
Straight ; Cut- oft ‘Mansse sthaderd patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
a "oe 50 (49's) $5.60 @6. (49’s) 8.35 @9.10 $7.90@8.45 
-@.. 6.25 @6.7 8. 00@8. 30 8.50 @9.50 8.00 @8.30 


“Includes near-by straights. eter prices pasts £.0.b, ‘Ohio River points for sal winter wheat flour and feed, 
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AMERICAN FLAG VESSELS 


Committee of United States Shipping Board 


Sr. Louts, Mo., May 20.—The St. Louis 
hearing, one of a series being held about 
the country by a committee of the United 
States Shipping Board to determine 
whether, in the judgment of shippers, 
there now are enough American flag ships 
to ca all the exports of the United 
States, brought meager information. The 
meeting took place in the federal build- 
ing, on Friday, May 19. 

f there are enough ships, the Shipping 
Board proposes to certify the fact to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, where- 
upon that body will, by a mandatory 
provision of the merchant marine act, 
establish preferential rail rates from the 
interior to seaboard on goods consigned 
to move in American bottoms. This is a 
measure to enable the American merchant 
marine to meet the competition of for- 
eign flag ships, as opele destined for 
foreign ships will carry a higher rail rate 
to coast points. 

Only two witnesses gave any testimony 
before the committee, and the character 
of their testimony was such as only to 
irritate the committee. C. V. Topping, 
of Kansas City, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, after listening to 
the opening statement of Chairman 
Thompson as to the character of testi- 
mony desired, said he had little to offer 
along that line, but that the millers of 
his organization would be penalized from 
6c to 1914¢ per 100 lbs on all export flour 
they might be compelled to ship in for- 
eign bottoms. Chairman Thompson inter- 
rupted to ask who was the export agent 
of the league. Mr. Topping named a 
man who, he admitted, was a representa- 
tive of foreign steamship lines. He later 
modified his statement to say that this 
agent acted for individual members and 
not for the league, but Chairman 
Thompson informed him that the com- 
mittee was seeking information from 
sources that were disinterested and free 
from selfishness. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, commenting on the chairman’s 
statement that the committee did not 
want to hear complaints against an act 
that could be changed only by congres- 
sional action, said that, from newspaper 
accounts, it was apparent that the com- 
mittee had broadened its scope in other 
cities. He brought a retort from Chair- 
man Thompson that influences in other 
cities had injected undesired testimony 
over the committee’s objection. During 
his testimony, Mr. Scott referred to the 
preferential rate as a “penalty for the 
use of foreign ships.” Admiral Benson 
interjected, “Would the witness mind 
calling it.an advantage accruing to users 
of American ships?” 

Representatives of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
said they had no information such as 
desired ready, but would produce what 
evidence they could collect at a subse- 
quent hearing in Chicago. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Protests Against Section 28 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 20.—C. V. Top- 
ping, secreta Southwestern Millers’ 
League, and W. R. Scott, transportation 
commissioner of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, attended a conference with rep- 
resentatives of the United States Ship- 
ping Board in St. Louis, this week. 

Both men protested against section 28 
of the act which provides for preferen- 
tial rates to the seaboard for exporters 
who use American ships. Newspapers of 


St. Louis took their protest against this 
section as an attack on the desirability 
of the merchant marine. Mr. Topping 


says: 

“Our position was that if we should 
ship flour or grain to New Orleans, for 
example, under the export rates, and find 
that there were not sufficient American 
ships to take care of our shipment, we 
would be forced to use ships of a foreign 
line in order to fulfill our contract on 
time. In doing so, we would lose the 
13%c per 100 ibs difference in freight 
between Kansas City and New Orleans, 
which exists between the export and do- 
mestic rates. This would be a severe 
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penalty on the shipper, who would: be 
merely trying to fulfill a contract. I.did 
not attack the shipping act, for it is well 
known that millers prefer to ship. flour in 
American boats if, the service can be 
supplied. The meetin 
marily to discuss whether the Shipping 
Board had sufficient tonnage under its 
control to take care of all shipments.” 
R. E. Srerurne. 


was called pri- 





Report on Carriers’ Facilities 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 20.—In an- 
ticipation of the eventual enforcement of 
the export preference feature of the 
transportation act, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued notice to all 
carriers by water to file, not later than 
July 1, 1922, complete information about 
their facilities for export trade. This in- 
cludes ports of loading, the dates on 
which vessels will commence to receive 
freight and date of — the route and 
itinerary such vessels will follow, and the 
ports of call for which cargo will be car- 
ried. JouHn Marrinan. 


BRITISH MILLING CAPACITY 


Sir William Edgar Nicholls Says U. K. Plants 
Could Feed 10,000,000 in Excess of 
Present Population 


Lonpon, Enc., May 10.—Sir William 
Edgar Nicholls, chairman of Spillers’ 
Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd., in 
an pe te at the thirty-fifth annual gen- 
eral meeting last week, gave some inter- 
esting particulars concerning the mill- 
ing capacity of the United oe 

He said that the capacity of some of 
the favorably situated mills probably 
amounted to at least 500 sacks per hour, 
and that they were in a position to pro- 
vide approximately for 10,000,000 peo- 
ple in excess of the present population. 
It is estimated that the present consump- 
tion of the United Kingdom is about 
41,000,000 sacks per annum, and if the 
import of foreign flour is to continue at 
its present rate of about 10 per cent of 
the consumption it means that the Brit- 
ish mills must be content with an output 
of 75 to 80 per cent of their capacity, 
unless they found export markets for 
their surplus. Sir William added that 
obviously the British miller’s idea is that 
the importation of foreign made flour 
should cease. 

According to the same speaker the ex- 
ports of British milled flour for the three 
months, January, February and March 
of this year, were 205,986 sacks, Russia 
probably taking the greater part. The 
Russian imports from all countries dur- 
ing 1921 were 334,000 tons of foodstuffs, 
of which Great Britain contributed 120,- 
000, valued at £2,338,000. 

At the Spillers’ general meeting it was 
resolved that an interim dividend should 
be paid at the rate of 15 per cent per 
annum on the ordinary shares of the 
company. C, F. G. Rarxes. 











MEETING OF FOOD OFFICIALS 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 20.—On May 17 
and 18 about 25 f officials from IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Mis- 
souri assembled at the Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago, and formed the North 
Central States Food, Drug, and Dairy 
Association, for the purpose of co-ordi- 
nating, as far as possible, the food, drug, 
and dairy rules and regulations of the 
five states. Feed officials were also in- 
cluded. 

The organization of the association is 
especially interesting in view of the fact 
that the states named were the last in 
the country to unite in co-operative 
groups, the other states of the Union 
having combined in sectional alliances 
long ago. Walter S. Frisbie, chemist in 
charge of the office of co-operation, bu- 
reau of chemistry of the department of 
agriculture, Chicago, was responsible for 
bringing the officials together. 

The topic given most attention in the 
discussion of the first meeting was rela- 
tive to beverages, though no definite con- 
clusions were made. The association will 
meet again next fall. A. H. Jones, food 
commissioner. of Illinois, was elected 
president, I. L. Miller, food commission- 
er of Indiana, vice president, and W. G. 
Geagley, chemist commissioner of Michi- 
gan, secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard and Dr. C. B. Mori- 
son, of the American Institute of Baking 


and the American Bakers’ Association, 
Chicago, discussed the work of the insti- 
tute and the problems of the bakery be- 
fore the officials, since the latter are 
char with the enforcement of the 
weights and measures laws regulatin 
bakeries, and the sale of bread, as oa 
as the sanitation of bakeries. Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Witte, of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, who has been assigned 
to a survey of the baking industry at the 
request of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke concerning the work that 
the public health service was carrying on 
through him. 

The food commissioners visited the 
American Institute of Baking, and were 
apparently well impressed with the work 
being done. They offered the services 
of their departments in making inspec- 
tions, in seeing that the laws prohibit- 
ing the return of “stales” were enforced, 
in analyzing the materials sold to bak- 
ers, in determining the moisture content 
of flours, and in making medical deter- 
minations of employees suspected of be- 
ing diseased. Each of the officials agreed 
to furnish the institute with reports of 
sanitary inspections of bakeries, with all 
notices of prosecutions of bakers, and 
analysis of bakery products. 

The officials said that they intend to 
make a special study of pies and other 
bakery products which are now being 
considered by the United States stand- 
ards committee, and made it clear that 
they would be glad to co-operate with 
the institute in every possible way. 

V. P. WitiiaMs. 





MISLEADING STATEMENTS ON SACKS 


Some feed dealers are refilling used 
feed sacks stamped or printed with the 
name of the manufacturer and the brand 
name of the feed that was originally in 
the sack, so that the names and brands 
are not true in reference to the feed in 
the sack after refilling, according to offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, who 
are charged with the enforcement of the 
food and drugs act. 

A feed dealer of Iowa was recently 
cited to a hearing under this act for ship- 
ping into interstate commerce a molasses 
feed in bags which he had refilled, but 
which bore the name of another feed 
manufacturer. The sacks also bore a 
brand name under which the original 
owner of the sacks sold a stock feed of 
much higher grade than the feed with 
which the sacks were refilled. 

The federal food and drugs act does 
not require the name of the manufactur- 
er or the brand name to appear on sacks 
of feed coming within its jurisdiction, ac- 
cording to officials of the bureau, but if 
the name of the manufacturer and brand 
are given on the sack they must be true. 
It also prohibits the use of any state- 
ments on foods or feeds that are false 
or misleading in any particular. 

A dealer who contemplates refilling 
used feed sacks on which is printed the 
name of another manufacturer or any 
statements that are not correct when ap- 
plied to the product he uses in refilling 
the sacks, should be very careful to see 
that all such statements are obliterated. 

Inspectors have been instructed to look 
out for interstate shipments of stock 
feeds which are adulterated or misbrand- 
ed in this or any other particular. Ap- 
propriate action will be taken in all 
cases found to be in violation of the law, 
it is said. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to May 6, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Flour production, bbis— 


April 23-29 .......... 1,822 1,984 1,893 
April 30-May 6....... 1,838 2,112 1,895 
June 26-May 6........ 109,158 93,162 116,069 
Flour, July 1- 

May 6, bbls— 
TBRPOTtO cvecccccsece. 14,159 13,877 17,328 
BOMIENOD pct eecscvcce 575 1,391 106 


Wheat, June 26- 
May 6, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .699,000 665,000 747,801 


ee es 188,758 248,815 103,103 
BRADOERD. ccvaccvcccess 12,500 49,856 4,100 
Ground by mills...... 491,121 419,229 539,052 
Wheat stocks, : 

May 6, bus— 
At terminals ......... 33,793 15,375 40,320 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. .32,528 104,477 86,686 
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BARNES’ SECOND APPEAL 


Former Head of Grain Corporation Again 
Asks Chicago Board of Trade to Jus- 
tify Present Market System 


Cuicaoo, I1t., May 20.—For the second 
time within one week, Julius H. Barnes, 
former president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, has directed a letter 
to the officers of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, asking them to justify the present 
grain marketing system as a national in- 
surance service. 

Mr. Barnes’s second message, received 
this week by Robert McDougal, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, reads as 
follows: 

“Grain men and citizens generally will 
be glad that the Supreme €ourt has de- 
clared that legislation may not accom- 
plish, by indirection or taxation pre- 
tenses, such regulation as otherwise would 
be wrong. It presents a great opportu- 
nity for real public service for the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, with the back 
ground now of this recognition of it: 
rights, to demonstrate its desire and abil 
ity to eliminate trading evils by its own 
volition. 

“I urge you seriously to consider tak 
ing the initiative in calling a conferenc: 
of representatives of American grain ex- 
changes immediately, having in view con 
sideration of a declaration of recognition 
by these exchanges that their future trad- 
ing is a great national insurance servic: 
that necessarily must cover wheat not in 
position for actual delivery and flour th 
production of which should be hedged in 
equivalent quantities of wheat, and that 
there must be recognition of the ma- 
chinery for settlement on termination 
dates of outstanding hedging contracts. 
without the odium of labeling them as 
defaults, and without apprehension ot 
the possible severe penalty now provided 
in default rules.” 

V. P. WittiaMs. 








CHICAGO GROCERY COMBINATION 

Curcaco, Itu., May 20.—What is prob 
ably the largest grocery organization in 
the world was formed on May 19, when 
the Western Grocery Co. of Iowa and 
the National Grocery Co. of Michigan 
were merged with the Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Corporation, of Chicago. The new 
corporation thus established represents 
a capital of about $25,000,000. 

The consolidation includes, besides the 
three houses comprised by the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Corporation, viz., the Durand 
& Kasper Co., the McNeil & Higgins Co., 
and Henry Horner & Co., 12 other houses 
in Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, and Kan- 
sas. The National Grocery Co., which 
also comprises 12 houses, has not yet 
been legally incorporated with the new 
organization, though it probably will be 
at a later date. Its interests are, how- 
ever, closely bound with those of the 
Western Grocery Co. 

The name of the new concern has not 
yet been decided upon. The general of- 
fices will be located at 301 East Grand 
Avenue, Chicago, the present headquar 
ters of the Wholesale Grocers’ Corpora- 
tion. Frank C. Letts, president of th: 
Western and National companies, is t« 
be chairman of the board of directors. 
and Fred Letts, his son, will be presiden‘ 
and general manager. 

V. P. WiriraMs. 





FEED MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 

The fourteenth annual meeting of th: 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion will be held at the La Salle Hotel 
Chicago, June 8-9. Among the speak 
ers who have been invited, and who ar« 
expected to be present, are Henry C 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; Dr 
E. G. Proulx, state chemist, La Fayette. 
Ind., representing the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United 
States; Robert O. Lord, vice president 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago: 
Frank B. Smith, of Condit, Smith & Co.. 
Chicago; Douglas H. Bethard, president 
Jobst-Bethard Co., Peoria, iit. and 
Charles Quinn, secretary Grain Dealers 
National Association, Toledo, Ohio. Th: 
meetings are open to all interested in th: 
manufacture, sale and distribution 0! 
feedingstuffs. Opportunity will be af 
forded those desiring to attend to pre 
sent such subjects relative to the fee 
industry as they may wish to offer fo: 
discussion. , 
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BAKING POWDER CASE 


Calumet Company Answers Complaint Issued 
by Federal Trade Commission 
in March 


Wasuinoton, D. C.,. May 20.—The 
Calumet Baking Powder Co., Chicago, 
answering a complaint issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission in March, 
charging false and misleading advertis- 
ing in disparagement of selfrising flours, 
makes categorical denial of the charges 
and questions the commission’s jurisdic- 
tion over the acts alleged in the com- 
plaint. ; 

The company admits that its baking 
powder is sold in a few southern states 
in competition with selfrising flour, but 
denies that selfrising flour, so-called, con- 
sists, as alleged, of wheat flour into 
which are mixed certain leavening agents 
similar to those contained in baking 
powders. It says that baking powders 
are manufactured under strict chemical 
control to produce a maximum of leaven- 
ing gas with a minimum of chemical 
residues, and are required by law or 
competent regulation to be maintained 
to a definite standard of purity and 
strength, whereas the term “selfrising 
flour” is largely used in describing a 
compound consisting of low grade wheat 
or other flours to which are added vari- 
ous chemicals in an amount often far in 
excess of the amount required for leaven- 
ing purposes, and in improper propor- 
tions for producing a sufficient leavening. 

It claims that such mixture of chemi- 
cals so used would not in itself consti- 
tute a wholesome or salable baking pow- 
der; that such mixture of chemicals so 
added to flour, generally without chemi- 
cal control, is not subject to the legal 
standards of purity and strength re- 
quired of baking powders, and when sold 
to the ultimate consumer such mixtures 
of flour and chemicals, by reason of their 
inferior composition, unregulated manu- 
facture and method of packing, are fre- 
quently deficient in the leavening strength 
legally demanded of baking powder, and 
the food prepared with such flours con- 
tains an unwholesome excess of chemical 
residues. 

The company denies that whenever 
selfrising flour is used it displaces to 
that extent the use of baking powder, 
says that owing to the frequent deficiency 
in such flour of the leavening strength 
necessary to produce a properly raised 
or leavened biscuit or breadstuff, baking 
powder is commonly added by the con- 
sumer to make up this deficiency, and in 
inany sections of the southern states bak- 
ing powders are more frequently added 
to such selfrising flours than to unmixed 
(not selfrising) flour. 

The company denies that it adopted a 
practice of publishing adverse, disparag- 
ing and derogatory opinions, statements 
and comments as to the wholesomeness 
of selfrising flour, or that it put into 
operation or carried into effect such prac- 
tice vigorously or on an extensive scale 
throughout a wide area of population, as 
alleged, and says that in order to pro- 
tect itself and the public against a com- 
petitive product of inferior quality which 
is not controlled by the legal standards 
of purity and strength which regulate 
the manufacture and sale of its own 
product, baking powder, and to inform 
‘he public of the nature of this unregu- 
lated foodstuff, it has upon occasions, in 
restricted areas of the southern states, 
‘aused to be distributed by its regular 
ind publicly advertised and known sales- 
men and demonstrators statements and 
/pinions, generally in the form of re- 
prints from recognized medical journals, 
of eminent and qualified medical and 
scientific investigators and food authori- 
ties who had in such publications and 
otherwise expressed their opinions ad- 
verse to the wholesomeness of selfrising 
flour. It continues that all statements 
thus circulated disclosing the unwhole- 
someness of selfrising flour were and are 
true and can be so established by com- 
petent proof. Joun Marrinan. 

SHIPPING IN PORT OF MONTREAL 

_Mowrreat, Que., May 20.—A Norwe- 
gian vessel, the Maridal,-is in port to load 
grain for Denmark. She is one of several 
expected for that trade. So far this sea- 
son the amount of grain sent through the 
port of Montreal is in excess of the same 











time last year. James Carruthers, grain 
shipper, says that if the financial condi- 
tion of Europe improves to such an extent 
that the people will be able to purchase 
what they want, the port will have a great 
year. 

There is a big stock of grain in the 
port elevators, and some congestion ex- 
ists, but a fleet of grain vessels to load 
for Denmark and Italy is expected soon. 
Indicative of the disturbed state of ocean 
trade is the arrival of a new cruiser 
sterned vessel on her maiden trip to 
carry grain to Denmark. Other employ- 
ment is not available. 

L. F. Kier. 


RUSSIAN RELIEF SURVEY 


Edgar Rickard Goes to Europe to Study 
Actual Needs of Situation, for Aid in 
Determining Future Activities 


New Yorx, N. Y., May 20.—Edgar 
Rickard, director general for the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, sailed for 
Europe on May 18, on board the steam- 
ship Carmania, in order to survey the ac- 
tual present Russian situation so as to be 
able to determine whether the Relief Ad- 
ministration would be justified in con- 
tinuing its efforts in that country. 

Mr. Rickard is making a survey of har- 
vest conditions to see, if possible, what 
they will be in September when the asso- 
ciation shall have completed its distribu- 
tion of supplies already shipped or con- 
tracted for, and to find out what efforts 
the Soviet government is making to 
provide relief, and to what degree it will 
continue to co-operate with America. 

The original programme of the Relief 
Administration is now nearing its close, 
and it has been stated that approximately 
$55,000,000 worth of supplies have been 
contracted for and shipped. This in- 
cludes the $20,000,000 congressional fund 
and that received by all other subsidiary 
organizations working with the American 
Relief Administration. Since Aug. 20, 
1921, 650,000 tons of supplies, or 92 ship- 
loads, have been forwarded. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 











NASHVILLE RIVER TERMINALS 

NasHvitie, Tenn., May 20.—Nashville’ 
manufacturers are planning an exposition 
of Nashville products, June 12-19, to cele- 
brate the completion of the new munici- 
pal terminals at the Broadway wharf on 
the Cumberland River. They intend to 
make the celebration an eventful one, as 
the opening of the terminals is regarded 
as of far-reaching importance to Nash- 
ville from a transportation standpoint. 
This will be the first time that the city 
has enjoyed satisfactory terminal facili- 
ties for receiving and shipping by water. 

Joun LeErrer. 





HEARING ON GRAIN RATES 

Mitwavukeer, Wis., May 20.—A hearing 
upon the complaint of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce against the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 
charging discrimination in freight rates 
on grain to the disadvantage of the Mil- 
waukee terminal market, was held here 
today in the Federal Building before Eu- 
gene L. Geddes, examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with John- 
ston B. Campbell, member of the Com- 
mission, present. 

At the conclusion of the day’s session 
it was announced that the hearing would 
be adjourned until Tuesday, when it will 
be resumed at St. Paul, Minn., the reason 
being the intervention of the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota 
on the grounds that intrastate rates are 
involved in the question. 

The complaint was filed Feb. 10 by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, and 
in a bulletin issued by Secretary H. A. 
Plumb it is explained that rates on grain 
and grain product shipments from Min- 
nesota and Iowa to Milwaukee are caus- 
ing an annual loss of thousands of dollars 
to Milwaukee grain handling interests 
and industries because Minneapolis and 
Duluth enjoy preferential rates. The in- 
stance is given that the rate from New- 
port, Minn., to Duluth, is 17.5¢ bu, while 
to Milwaukee the rate is 22.5c. The dif- 
ference of 5c bu, the report contends, is 
out of proportion with the difference of 
hauling distance involved. 

One of the principal witnesses called 
today was Harry M. Stratton, of the 
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Donahue-Stratton Co., one of the princi-° 


pal elevator operators in Milwaukee. He 
said Duluth dealers are able to buy grain 
in southeastern Minnesota at cheaper 
prices and sell it at higher prices than 
Milwaukee firms are able to do under 
existing freight tariffs. 

L. E. Meyer. 


GOLF CUP FOR MILLERS 


Kansas City Millers Inaugurate Annual Mill- 
ers’ Tournament with Presentation 
of National Golf Trophy 


In connection with the plan for holding 
an informal golf tournament in connec- 
tion with the Mass Convention at Kansas 
City next week, the millers of Kansas 
City announce the presentation to the 
industry of a golf trophy to be competed 
for hereafter at annual tournaments of 
millers, presumably to be held in connec- 
tion with future conventions. 

The trophy to be presented to the win- 
ner at Kansas City is in the form of a 
tall vase of solid silver suitably etched 
and marked “The, Kansas City Millers’ 
Club Cup.” The deed to accompany the 
trophy will provide that it shall be com- 
peted for at national mass conventions 
and such other times as millers assemble 
in general meeting, and shall, on each 
such occasion, be carried away by the 
winner. It shall not, however, become the 
personal possession of any miller until it 
Shall have been successfully defended 
twice following its winning by him. 

For the tournament at Kansas City 
other minor prizes will also be offered, 
but it is the hope of the donors of the 
permanent trophy that it will act as a 
stimulus to the several hundred millers 
who play golf with varying degrees of 
skill to come together frequently in proof 
of their mastery or confession of their 
lack of ability in the game. 











MILL NEGOTIATIONS UNCOMPLETED 

Porttanp, Orecon, May 20.—The deal 
for the purchase of the Portland Flour- 
ing Mills Co. by the Gray-Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., negotiations for which have 
been under way for more than three 
months, is off, temporarily at least. 

Joint Managers Foster and Reiner, 
representing the Gray-Rosenbaum Co., 
who have been operating the milling 
plant while it was under option, have 
resigned, and full management has been 
taken over by President F. L. Shull, who 
represents the local banking syndicate 
that controls the property. 

A representative of the bankers is now 
on the way to Chicago, where he will 
deal with the principals of the Gray- 
Rosenbaum company direct, and there is 
still a possibility that the eastern grain 
men may become purchasers of the big 
Portland plant. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





CANADIAN MILL REORGANIZATION 
Toronto, Ont., May 23.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., 
is reorganizing under the presidency of 
Frank L. Culver. New directors, new 
capital and increased capacity are fea- 
tures of the new plans. The capacity of 
the company’s mill at Streetsville will be 
increased from 700 bbls per day to 1,500 
bbls. ° 
A. H. Batrey. 





Hongkong—Flour Imports and Exports 

Imports and exports of wheat flour at 
Hongkong, by countries of origin and des- 
tination, in the calendar years 1918, 1919 
and 1920, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


FLOUR IMPORTS 





Country of origin— 1918 1919 1920 
CHIMG secepeccccccss 117,065 257,351 416,632 
SOBOR ceccccccvesece 14,494 78 one 
United States .......  «euees 7,844 178,284 
Australia .........+. 92,575 268,657 139,538 
Other countries ..... 133 181 6,626 

Totals occvcccccecs 224,267 534,111 741,080 

FLOUR EXPORTS 

Destination— 1918 1919 1920 





CRUMB ccc vccscccces 53,224 164,654 249,484 
Indo-China ......... 79,988 112,656 132,508 
Philippines ......... 1,387 35,779 33,782 
EE cn cccspeevevesde 16,076 43,199 30,850 
Straits Settlements .. 3,580 54,248 84,820 
United Kingdom ....  ..... 7,180 9,142 
PONPRE. codedcediccvece-: ‘92000 936 60,956 
Dutch East Indies... ..... 1,291 3,766 
BD CEROD osccccoccs 15,065 3,270 19,242 

DROS ~ 66 ocd eo osicces 169,320 423,213 624,550 


Complete figures for the calendar year 
1921 are not available, but exports from the 
United States alone to Hongkong in 1921 
amounted to 737,727 bbis. 
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KANSAS CITY IS READY 


Convention City Awaits Arrival of Large 
Delegations to Attend Millers’ and 
Flour Clubs’ Meetings 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 20.—So far as 
Kansas City is concerned, it is “all set” 
for next week’s conventions,—the Mass 
Convention under the auspices of the 
Millers’ National Federation and the an- 
nual meeting of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. It now awaits the arrival 
of the visitors, in what number no one 
knows. 

Hotel reservations and word of the 
coming of delegations from various mill- 
ing districts suggest a large attendance. 
The Southwest will, of course, be present 
en masse, and word from the Northwest 
indicates that more than the usual num- 
ber of millers from that section will at- 
tend the millers’ convention. Word from 
New York says that not less than 25 
members of the flour trade will come 
west, many of them by diverse routes 
but with a main party of 12 to 15 by 
special car to Chicago, there to join the 
special train which will leave Chicago 
the night of May 30. 

The local committee particularly de- 
sires that all millers having the slightest 
acquaintance with the ancient and royal 
game of golf bring their clubs and 
equipment with them. Two specially 
staged tournaments for millers and their 
friends are provided for in the enter- 
tainment programme, the first to be giv- 
en in connection with an afternoon of 
recreation at Hillcrest Country Club and 
the second at Blue Hills Club, when vis- 
itors will be guests of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade for the afternoon and 
for a dinner at the club in the evening. 





THE BUSINESS PROGRAMME 


The business sessions of the conven- 
tion, arranged by Mr. Roos and Mr. 
Husband, promise to be of exceptional 
interest, especially in the two days pro- 
vided for open conference on the in- 
crease of export flour trade and for 
methods of stimulating domestic con- 
sumption of- flour. The addresses on 
these subjects are all to be given by men 
equipped to speak with authority, and 
the Federation committees appointed to 
deal with the two major problems have 
been most energetic in gathering data 
and suggestions to present to the conven- 
tion for discussion. 


THE CONVENTION DINNERS 


Much is expected from the two “friend- 
ship” dinners, that of the Flour Clubs 
on May 31 and the millers’ dinner the 
following evening. At neither affair are 
there to be any oratorical spellbinders of 
the “after dinner” variety. Instead, the 
guests themselves will be given the wid- 
est latitude to say whatever is in their 
minds and hearts “for the good of the 
order.” 

Kansas City invites the entire trade to 
attend its “friendly” convention, and 
hopes that many hundreds will avail 
themselves of the invitation. 

R. E. Srerure. 





HEAD OF SPERRY COMPANY RESIGNS 

Seatrie, Wasu., May 20.—John H. 
Rosseter, president of the Sperry Flour 
Co., has resigned from this position, 
effective June 30. Roy Bishop, presi- 
dent of the Universal Oil Co. and other 
oil companies, and a director in the Pal- 
ace Hotel Co. and the Sierra: Railway 
Co., becomes chairman of the board of 
directors. W. W. Crocker, son of W. H. 
Crocker, and G. P. McNear, are to be 
added to the directorate. 

W. C. Tirrany. 


Representative of Banking Interest 

San Francisco, Car., May 20.—It is 
understood in this city that Roy Bishop, 
whose appointment as chairman of the 
Sperry Flour Co.’s board of direc- 
tors followed the announcement of the 
resignation of John H. Rosseter as 
president of the company, is being in- 
stalled- in this position by one of the 
largest creditors, the Crocker National 
Bank, which is presumed to be exten- 
sively interested financially in the Sperry 
company. It is thought that Mr. Bishop 
is to look after the bank’s interests. He 
has not previously been connected with 
the flour business. 
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WHEAT EXPORTERS’ PROFITS LARGE 





Federal Trade Commission Presents Detailed Report on Export Grain Busi- 
ness to Senate—Profits per Bu in 1921 Far Less Than in 1920 


Wasurnoton, D. C., May 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Exporters of wheat aver- 
aged profits of almost 8c per bu in 1920, 
and only .3c per bu in 1921, the Federal 
Trade Deasnaleston states in a report to 
the Senate on a resolution presented by 
Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, asking 
for a comprehensive analysis of the 
grain export business. Grain “fobbers” 
(sellers of grain “free on board” vessel 
at export port) showed substantial net 
trading profits in both years, the report 
states. In 1920 the average was 5.3c 
per bu and in the following year 4.7c 
per bu. 

A significant fact developed by this 
inquiry, the report says, is the large pro- 
portion of grain that is exported by for- 
eign companies or by companies con- 
trolled by foreign interests. In 1921, 
for example, two foreign concerns ex- 
ported over one fourth of the total of 
345,000,000 bus of wheat, including Ca- 


nadian shipments shipped from United 
States ports. Eight entirely foreign 
owned companies exported about 106,- 


000,000 bus of wheat, or nearly 31 per 
cent, and 14 foreign owned or foreign 
controlled concerns shipped about 133,- 
500,000 bus, or over 38 per cent of the 
total. 

During the period covered by the in- 
quiry (1919-21) there were two groups 
of domestic concerns which handled a 
large a. of the grain exported 
from the United States: the loosely inter- 
related Gray-Rosenbaum-Armour inter- 
ests and the closely related group of the 
Barnes-Ames Co. and affiliated com- 
panies. 

Profits were ascertained for most of 
the large exporting companies excepting 
those located on the Pacific Coast and in 
Baltimore. The Pacific Coast companies 
were omitted in order to make an earlier 
report, while the Baltimore concerns, on 
advice of consul, refused access to their 
books and records. The commission is 
now taking legal steps to secure access 
to the records of these companies. The 
absence of this information materially 
detracted from the completeness of this 
report. 

The exporters whose records were ex- 
amined handled the bulk of the grain 
exported from the United States during 
1920 and 1921. They exported about 
275,000,000 bus of wheat during the cal- 
endar year 1921, or 80 per cent of the 
domestic and Canadian wheat exported 
from the United States in that year. 

Profits are shown both including and 
excluding gains or losses from transac- 
tions in futures. These transactions 
were generally hedges employed to re- 
duce the business risks, but apparently 
to some extent they were purely specula- 
tive ventures. In the wheat market fu- 
ture trading, which was suspended dur- 
ing the war, was not resumed until July 
15, 1920; consequently, the results for 
companies closing their business year 
June 30, 1920, showed no future trading 
in wheat. 

The export grain trade is essentially a 
merchandising business, and a large part 
of the money employed in it is borrowed. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the money 
used in the business by the firms whose 
books were examined in 1920, and 40 per 
cent in 1921, consisted of loans.. The 
borrowed funds employed in the busi- 
ness consisted almost entirely of short 
time loans, and the amount of these 
loans fluctuated greatly from month to 
month, This method of financing tends 
to enhance the risk of the merchant, but, 
if his business is successful, it — 
much larger profits. Experience, a 
a thorough knowledge of the export 
grain trade, good connections in import- 
ing countries and especially credit, are 
more essential to success than the con- 
trol of large capital. 

In 1920 the exporters showed a larger 
average rate of profit than the “fobbers,” 
while in 1921 the “fobbers” had a much 
higher average rate of earnings. The 
average rate of return for exporters in 
1920 on the capital stock and surplus, 
excluding losses or gain from transac- 
tions in futures, was almost 53 per cent, 
and that for “fobbers” about 34 per cent. 


ility, © 


Including the results for futures trading, 
the profit was almost 58 per cent for ex- 
porters and over 38 per cent for “fob- 
bers.” In the same year, 1920, the aver- 
age rate of profit on all funds employed 
in the business, excluding losses and gains 
on futures, was almost 27 per cent for 
exporters and approximately 18 per cent 
for “fobbers.” Including profits and 
losses on futures trading, the rate of re- 
turn was nearly 29 per cent for ex- 
porters and practically 20 per cent for 
“fobbers.” 4 

In 1921 the rate of return on the capi- 
tal stock, surplus and reserves, excluding 
the results for transactions in futures, 
was a loss of over 3 per cent for ex- 
porters and a profit of almost 31 per 
cent for “fobbers.” Including the results 
from future trading, the exporters 
showed a profit of about 30 per cent, and 
the “fobbers” slightly more than 38 per 
cent. The average return on all of the 
funds employed in the grain business, 
capital stock, surplus and borrowed 
funds, before the inclusion of gains or 
losses on futures, was about 31, per cent 
for exporters and nearly 23 per cent 
for “fobbers.” Including gains or losses 
in futures these rates were increased to 
19 per cent for exporters and to a little 
over 27 per cent for “fobbers.” 

The marked decline which occurred in 
wheat prices during the latter part of 
1920 and in 1921 is reflected in the av- 
erage sales realization of the exporters, 
which declined from $2.73 to $2.01. In 
1920 the range for averages of indi- 
vidual companies was from a minimum 
of $2.30 to a maximum of $3.03, while 
in 1921 it was from $1.38 to $2.61. These 
wide ranges were chiefly due. to the pe- 
riod of the year in which a particular 
company made the bulk of its sales. 

The aggregate trading profit per bushel 
on cash transactions, for all export com- 
panies, i.e., the profit excluding futures, 
was quite large on wheat in 1920, and 
small in 1921. In the former year it 
was almost 8c per bu, and only .3c per 
bu in 1921. There was a small average 
loss on futures in 1920 and an average 
profit of almost 2¥%c per bu in 1921. 
The average profit, including the profit 
or loss on futures, was 7.7c per bu on 
wheat in 1920 and 2.7c per bu in 1921. 

The companies engaged chiefly in “fob- 
bing” had on the average a net sales 
realization of $2.38 per bu on wheat in 
1920 and of $2.14 per bu in 1921. The 
average for “fobbers” in 1921 was higher 
than that shown for exporters in that 
year. This was because a large propor- 
tion of the sales were made while prices 
were still relatively high. The “fobbers” 
showed substantial net trading profits on 
cash wheat in both years. In 1921 the 
average was 5.3c per bus, and in the 
following year 4.7c. The average prof- 
its from transactions in wheat futures 
were very small for both years; in 1920 
this average profit was 5.4c per bu, and 
in 1921 it was 5c. 

The report then gives corresponding 
information covering the export trade in 
other grains. Rye exporters showed an 
average net profit per bushel on cash 
rye of 2.7c in 1920 and only .6c in 
1921. The net trading profit per bushel 
on cash rye for “fobbers” averaged llc 
per bu in 1920, and 26c in 1921. In cash 
barley the exporters showed a loss of 
Tc per bu in 1920, and a profit of .Ic 
in 1921, with an average gain on futures 
of 9c per bu in both years. In cash 
oats the exporters showed an average 
net loss of 2.8c per bu in 1920, and a 
profit of .7¢c per bu in 1921. In cash 
corn the exporters showed-an average 
net trading profit of 1.2c per bu_ in 
1920, and a loss of 1.3c per bu in 1921. 

The last paragraphs of the report cov- 
er the activities of the United States 
Grain Corporation in 1919-20. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





Baltimore Firms Resist 
Bautimore, Mp., May 20.—It has just 
come to light that some weeks ago sev- 
eral representatives of the Federal Trade 
Commission called on the Baltimore 
grain exporters and asked the privilege 
of examining their books and papers 


for information desired for a general 
survey of export grain conditions. The 
exporters, on advice of counsel, prompt- 
ly refused the request and showed the 
visitors the door. Now it is stated that 
counsel for the commission, actin 
through the Department of Justice, wil 
resort to mandamus proceedings in an 
attempt to force the Baltimore exporters 
to give the commission access to their 
books and records, but the exporters, 
backed by their counsel, say they are 
ready for the fight, and, if necessary, 
will carry the contention to the Supreme 
Court before they will yield. 

It is said the object of the proposed 
survey is to ascertain what profits the 
exporters have been making in compari- 
son with prices paid to farmers for 
grain, and that the investigation is based 
on the Ladd resolution introduced in 
Congress last December. The local ex- 

orters involved in the matter are Gill & 

isher, Baltimore Grain Co. John T. 
Fahey & Co., Inc., C. P. Blackburn & 
Co., H. C. Jones & Co., Inc., and Ham- 
mond, Snyder & Co., Inc. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Month of May Favorable for Growing Plant 
in Kansas—Harvesting Expected in 
Oklahoma by June 15 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 20.—The May 
19 wheat report of J. C. Mohler, secretary 
of the Kansas state board of agriculture, 
suggests a prospective crop of 108,560 
bus wheat for the state, based on an av- 
erage yield of 13.05 bus to the acre on 
the acreage now standing. Sumner Coun- 
ty leads all others in the size of the pros- 
pective wheat harvest, with an indicated 
total of 4,130,000 bus. Other counties 
promising large totals are: Sedgwick, 3,- 
907,000; McPherson, 3,728,000; Dickinson, 
3,117,000; Barton, 2,993,000; Reno, 2,- 
879,000. The higher yields are in pros- 
pect in eastern counties, but a group of 
central Kansas counties with large acre- 
ages promise 17 to 18 bus to the acre, 
based on the present condition. 

Commenting on recent developments in 
the growing wheat, the report says: “The 
past month has been favorable for the 
growing wheat, although there was an ex- 
cess of moisture in most of the eastern 
half of the state. Wind did some dam- 
age in a dozen or more counties in the 
western third and in several north-central 
counties, and there is concern, chiefly in 
the western counties, that weeds, which 
are growing fast, may affect seriously the 
wheat in fields of thin stands. While not 
extensive, there has béen some hail loss 
in several counties. In a dozen south- 
eastern counties wheat has been injured 
to a degree by green bugs and chinch 
bugs. No insect damage is reported else- 
where, although in practically every 
county in the eastern third the presence 
of chinch bugs is mentioned. 

Satina, Kansas, May 20.—The wheat 
in this county, according to W. H. Jones, 
local weather observer, will yield 100 per 
cent, which is 12%, bus to the acre. It 
has grown very rank, and all it needs now 
is two weeks of warm weather. It will 
be headed out in another week. Thirty 
thousand men will be needed to help in 
the harvest this year. Wages will be 
from $3.50 to $4 per day. 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxta., May 20.—The 
harvesting of wheat will be under way in 
some sections of Oklahoma by June 15. 
In the northwestern territory it will open 
about June 25. Reports to the state com- 
missioner of labor say wages will range 
from $2.50 to $5 a day. Several counties 
report that sufficient labor will be avail- 
able in the county. Woods County, one 
of the largest in that territory, will need 
150 men. Several counties report that 
Negro and Mexican labor will be unde- 
sirable. That the southwestern section 
will produce a better crop than had been 
estimated is believed, while in the far 
northwest the abandonment has been 
heavy. Wheat is looking fine in sections 
of Tillman County, with stalks three to 
four feet high, and healthy heads nearly 
filled are on exhibition at Frederick. 

Omana, Nes., May 20.—Approximately 
55 per cent of the corn crop was planted 
during the first half of May, according to 
the federal Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates. Wheat needs more rain in 
most of the counties, as the soil moisture 
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supply .is generally reported short to 
medium. There is a marked increase in 
acreage of the early commercial potato 
crop. The labor supply is usually suffi- 
cient. Slight damage from frost to early 
tree fruit is reported. 

Torepe, Onto, May 20.—The weather 
this week has been cool, with further 
rains, favorable to growing crops, but the 
rains have interfered with field work. 
Farmers were hindered by weather con- 
ditions in getting the oat crop into the 
ground, and are now being delayed from 
the same cause in planting corn. The oats 
acreage was reduced on this account and 
the intention was to make up for the loss 
in corn, but frequent rains have pre- 
vented this. The growing wheat in most 
sections looks splendid, and there is no 
inclination to dispute the government in- 
dicated crop of 42,000,000 bus for Ohio. 

Evansvit_e, Inp., May 20.—The state 
agriculture bureau announced during the 
week that corn planting will not be fin- 
ished before June 1. In the lowlands in 
this part of the state the ground is still 
too full of moisture to permit of it being 
prepared, and little planting is being 
done except in the upland country. Ev- 
ery farmer is pushing work to the limit, 
and the tractor is coming into its own. 
Winter wheat is doing well, with some of 
the earlier fields heading out, while in 
some of the lower lands the plant is yel- 
lowing, showing the effect of excessive 
moisture. Seeding of oats has made good 
headway. The southern part of the state 
will not raise much of this grain this 
year. Barley is in about the same condi- 
tion as oats. 

Inpranapouis, Inv. May 20.—Cool 
weather prevailed in Indiana the most of 
this week, conditions not’ being entirely 
favorable for growing wheat and rye. 
Rainfall was. slight during the period. 
However, both wheat and rye plants are 
in good condition, taking the state as a 
whole, and the outlook for good yields at 
harvest time is favorable. Little insect 
damage is reported. 

Minneapous, Minn., May 23.—The 
weather is favorable for the growing 
wheat crop throughout the Northwest. 
There was a little more precipitation 
early in the week over practically the 
entire northwestern spring wheat belt, 
and since then slightly higher tempera- 
tures have prevailed. Reports received 
from mills throughout Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota and Montana are uni- 
formly favorable, and to the effect that 
present conditions foreshadow a good 
crop. There is sufficient moisture in the 
soil to carry the crop for weeks to come. 
Excess moisture may have caused a little 
damage on low land, but this is more than 
offset by the good done to the crop on 
higher ground. Wheat is of a good, 
healthy color, and well rooted; in fact, 
the prospect could hardly be improved 
upon. With normal weather conditions, 
late seeding will be entirely overcome 
early in June. Some reports have it that 
any reduction in acreage caused by the 
lateness of the season will be, according 
to the present prospect, made up by in- 
creased yield per acre. 

Seatrie, Wasu., May 20.—The weather 
during the past week was favorable for 
wheat growth and spring seeding. Aside 
from the fact that the season is several 
weeks late, the prospects are for at least 
a normal crop. 

Great Farts, Mont., May 20.—Condi- 
tions have continued favorable to the 
Montana wheat crop, except in a few 
localities where it is reported the cut- 
worm has made its appearance. Large 
quantities of bran have been optioned, it 
is reported, in at least three parts of the 
state where the worm has been seen, with 
the view of making concerted and effec- 
tive attack against it. The Montana state 
college experts are giving the matter very 
close attention. Early seeded spring 
wheat is coming nicely and winter wheat 
has a vigorous plant that is making splen- 
did progress in growth. The acreage to 
wheat will be probably 5 per cent above 
that of 1921. But for the excessive mois- 
ture that has kept the farmers back with 
their work, there would no doubt have 
been a ‘25 per cent increase. 





The wholesale price index in Norway 
stood at 240 on April 1 (based on 100 in 
1913), showing an increase of 3.1 points 
since February. 
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The weakness in wheat has caused a 
reduction ‘of 25@30c in flour prices. 
This decline, however, has had no stimu- 
lating effect on the demand for flour, as 
sales were the same as in previous weeks, 
and confined to small lots for near-by 
shipment. The trade has no confidence 


in the market, and the drop last week: 


just unsettled conditions that much 
more. Buyers are afraid to lay in sup- 
plies of any amount, for it seems that 
every time they contract for flour the 
market breaks. The big buyers who in 
previous years generally contracted for 
several months’ supplies seem to have 
gotten out of the habit of buying ahead. 
‘They have been caught too many times in 
the past, and now are merely taking on 
sufficient to cover their current needs. 
Stocks of flour are understood to be 
very light, and the trade will have to 
come in for supplies very soon, but mills 
do not look for any heavy buying at 
any time on this crop. With conditions 
so unsettled they do not expect to see 
much purchasing ahead, but rather a 
steady small volume of business right 
along. 

Clears continue strong, but few mills 
have anything to offer, most of them be- 
ing sold ahead well into June. Inquiries 
from domestic trade and exporters con- 
tinue good, but sales are limited by the 
light offerings. 

Mills quote top family patent at $8.05 
(@8.85 bbl, standard patent $7.90@8.25, 
second patent $7.55@7.80, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, jute; fancy clear $6.80, first clear 
$5.85@6.70, second clear $3.75@4.25, in 
140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM PRODUCTS 

Trade in durum products continues as 
in previous weeks, with a very quiet de- 
mand prevailing. The only change to re- 
port is an increase in inquiries. Buyers 
apparently have their temporary needs 
filled, and are not disposed to buy ahead. 
‘Trade with macaroni manufacturers is 
also reported to be very quiet so that 
supplies of flour no doubt will go far- 
ther than anticipated. One manufactur- 
er, figuring on a round lof of flour, 
looked up his supply and found that, 
due to decreased business, his supplies 
were plentiful for the present, and there- 
fore he would not be interested just now. 
This seems to be the case with many 
others. 

Export business is confined to sales of 
sinall lots of clears, but mills as a rule 
are pretty well sold up on this grade. 
Very little business is passing in the bet- 
ter grades, 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $7.20@ 
7.40 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $7@7.10; 
durum flour, $5.85@5.90; clear, $4.25@ 
1.35,—f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was stronger, and a good de- 
mand for bran and shorts prevailed most 
of last week. The past few days, how- 
ever, demand for all grades of feed has 
fallen off considerably, and it seems 
nearly impossible to interest buyers at 
present. Although mills and a number 
of jobbers are holding prices unchanged, 
a few local jobbing concerns are quoting 
bran at $19@19.50 and shorts at $20. 
Mills, however, claim to have their out- 
put disposed of for this month, and for 
June delivery are quoting bran at $21@ 
22 and shorts at $22. 

Mixed car trade is holding up fairly 
well, and mills are disposing of a good 
part of their output in this manner. 
Heavy feeds are steady, but demand is 


far from what it generally is at this 
time of year. A few mills report some 
improvement in the demand for red dog 
from southeastern trade, but buying is 
not general. 

Mills quote bran at $21@22 ton, stan- 
dard middlings $22, flour middlings $26 
@28, red dog $33@35, rye middlings $22, 
in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 111% were in operation May 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D, 
E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
Thie WOOK .cccccccccacecs 237,185 44 
Last week 46 
Year ago . . 48 
TWO YOOTS QMO .occseccece 275,050 50 
Three years ago .......... 369,760 68 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct, 

Weekly output. of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

29S3°% 2.20% 56 357,360 124,310 35 

BORE® . 8 ose 56 357,360 117,780 33 

ISSSF..os0e 60 412,650 173,475 41 

ROBE 6 ccess 60 412,650 155,360 37 

*Week ending May 20. tWeek ending 
May 13. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 
20, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 ©1919 














Minneapolis ... 1,345 1,544 1,665 938 
Duluth ........ 543 288 664 385 
Totals ......- 1,888 1,832 2,329 1,323 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to May 20, 

1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
81,908 89,879 92,926 94,952 
37,257 14,937 88,187 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth. 3. 0s; 40,968 
TOM: 62055 122,876 127,136 107,863 183,139 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on May 20, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 4,760 1,263 6,152 5,871 
Duluth ........ 2,940 1,795 1,473 2,639 
Totals ....... 7,700 3,058 7,625 8,510 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks at follows: sight, $4.44%, ; 
three-day, $4.441,,; 60-day, $4.42. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.70. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat prices advanced sharply today 
after a steadily declining market the 
past week. Prices dropped daily until 
yesterday, when there was a gain of 
¥,@%,c, and today 2@3c. The local cash 
market was without any special feature. 
Receipts were moderate, 1,182 cars be- 
ing received here the past six days, but 
only a small percentage was choice mill- 
ing wheat. Chgice grades were in brisk 
demand all the week, and premiums were 
firm. Interior mills were the principal 


buyers of the best milling wheat. Local 
mills refused to bid up on these, but 
were fair buyers of ordinary grades. 
Demand from eastern mills was quiet, 
and very few sales were made for ship- 
meni ‘o mills in that territory. Today 


' that a great need exists for more com- 
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an American merchant marine, efficiently 
and serviceably operated in the inter- 
est of the American trader in the princi- 
pal trade routes and markets of the 
world; a merchant marine in which the 
American shipper, importer and traveller 
can truly feel a sense of personal inter- 
est and ownership.” 

“The board,” continues the announce- 
ment, “through its northwestern agency, 
will act as intermediary between all op- 
erators of vessels of American registry 
and exporters, importers and travellers 
of the West, with the ultimate aim of 
securing such traffic for these vessels, 
which can now be handled by such opera- 
tors at rates and service equal to those 
of foreign lines. Its activities will in- 
clude furnishing all information pertinent 
to American merchant marine service, 
such as rates, departure and arrival of 
vessels, sailing dates, investigations of 
all complaints of passenger and freight 
service, etc., thereby placing the export- 
er, importer and traveller in the North- 
west on a parity. with the exporter and 
importer on the seaboard. The agency 
will co-operate extensively with all cham- 
bers of commerce, boards of trade, traf- 
fic organizations and other commercial 
and trade bodies, and all-rail carriers. 

“The United States Shipping Board is 
here to serve the Northwest, and is on 
a sound business basis in its endeavor to 
maintain and develop an efficient Ameri- 
can merchant marine service to aid 
American industry in meeting the eco- 
nomic necessity of marketing American 
products in the world markets. In this 
great undertaking the co-operation of 
all exporting and importing interests and 
the traveller is vitally essential.” 

R. J. Whitmire, northwestern agent, is 
located at 314 Second Avenue South, 
Minneapolis. 


No. 1 dark sold at 13@30c¢ over July, 
although early in the session some very 
choice sold at 32c over. 

Durum wheat was steady and in fair- 
ly brisk demand. Mills were after choice 
grades, but offerings were light. No. 1 
amber was quoted at 5@18c over July; 
No. 1 mixed, July price to 13c over. 

Winter wheat was quiet and feature- 
less. Buyers showed very little interest 
unless prices were considered right. 
Montana was quoted at 14@l7c over 
July, and Kansas at July price to 13c 
over. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The only change in the market on lin- 
seed products was a reduction of $1 in 
the price of oil meal. Crushers are quot- 
ing it on a basis of $49 ton, car lots, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. The best that can be 
said about the demand for oil meal is 
that it is sufficient to absorb the output. 
This, however, does not take much, as 
the few mills in operation at present are 
running only about one third or one 
fourth of capacity. Very little interest 
is being shown by the trade in oil meal at 
present. Generally, at this time of year, 
demand is extremely slow, due to warm 
weather and good pasturage, and crush- 
ers are finding this year no exception. 


GRAIN NEWS SERVICE FOR NORTHWEST 


To prepare for the new grain market 
news service recently announced by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, a conference of department officials 
and others was held last week at Minne- 
apolis. The conference was called par- 
ticularly to enable W. A. Wheeler, in 
charge of the development of the radio 
market news service for the Department 
of Agriculture, to make a study of the 
market news requirements in the spring 
wheat belt. The details of the new serv- 
ice will be announced later. 

The proposed market news service is 
part of the new work being started by 
the department in an effort to securé ef- 
fective relief for the marketing problems 
of the spring wheat growers. The grow- 
ers and country buyers have indicated 


LOCAI. AND PERSONAL 


A. D. Brophy, manager of the Fargo 
(N. D.) Mill Co., was in Minneapolis, 
Thursday, May 18. 

W. B. Webb, vice president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., visit- 
ed Minneapolis Monday of this week. 

H. Wehmann, the veteran feed jobber 
and flour exporter of Minneapolis, ex- 
pects to sail from New York, June 15, on 
the Majestic, for Germany. 

R. C. Campbell, Chicago, general west- 


plete market information. By the use 
of its trained market reporters, the press, 
the telegraph, telephone and radio the 
department proposes to dispatch such in- 
formation to country points as soon as 
possible after business is transacted in 








the markets. 


thousands of people. 


The service will be started at Minne- 
apolis, and will include daily price ranges 
and averages, not only for the various 
grades of wheat, but for groups within 
This is made possible by the 
changes to be made in regulations for li- 
It is expected that 
eventually the service will cover all the 
important grain markets throughout the 


grades. 


censed inspectors. 


country. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains started off quite strong 
and in fairly good demand the first part 
of last week. Later the market turned 
somewhat easier, and buying fell off. 
Good, 
dry stuff.was in demand, but damp 
corn was hard to place, and generally 
Closing prices, 


Cash corn was not very active. 


sold at lower values. 2 
May 22: No. $ yellow, 544,@55%,c bu; 
No. 3 mixed, 533,@54%¢. 
Oats were without feature. 
were moderate, with a fair demand from 
elevators and shippers. Choice oats 
were in extremely light supply. No. 3 


white closed at 345,@35%%c bu; No. 4 . 


white, 335,@345c. 

Rye was strong, with a fairly active 
demand part of last week, but the past 
two to three days the market has been 
much easier and demand narrower. No. 
2 closed at $1.0114@1.02 bu. 

Barley was steady all the week, and 
demand was good for the choice grades. 
Medium and low grades were also in 


better demand most of the week. Clos- 


ing range, 53@64c bu. 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


The United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in estab- 
lishing an agency in the Twin Cities, an- 
nounces that it aims to serve the North- 
west “by placirig at the disposal of the 
shipper, importer and travelling public 


Particularly by the use of 
the radiophone it will be possible to 
broadcast the news simultaneously to 


Offerings 


ern freight agent of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, and the Central Rail- 
road Co. of New Jersey, was in Minne- 
apolis, Monday, May 22. 

The Ry-Krisp Co., now located at 2120 
Lyndale Avenue South, Minneapolis, has 
let the contract for a new baking plant, 
to cost $20,000, to be located at Sixth 
Avenue Southeast and Ninth Street. 

W. E. Coles, of the Capital City Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., St. Paul, has made a 
reservation on the millers’ special, which 
leaves the afternoon of May 30, for the 
Federation Mass Convention at Kansas 
City. 

Dr. E. C. Stakman, pathologist of the 
University of Minnesota, sailed May 13 
for Europe. He is a member of a com- 
mission appointed by the Department of 
Agriculture to inspect European wheat- 
fields. 

W. R. Morris, of the sales department 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has been made manager of the com- 
pany’s Kansas City mill. e is now in 
the East visiting the trade before mov- 
ing to Kansas City. 

Fred G. Atkinson, vice president of 
he Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
who was operated on for appendicitis a 
few weeks ago while at Baltimore, has 
returned home. He has recovered so far 
that he expects to be at his office in about 
a week. 

Based on the close today (May 23), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.38 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.37; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.40, No. 1 northern $1.39; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.36, No. 1 northern $1.35; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.23, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.22. 

Daylight burglars entered the home 
of C. F. Deaver, secretary-treasurer of 
the F. H. Peavey Co., Minneapolis, and 
after locking Mrs. Deaver in a closet, 

(Continued on page 849.) 
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A substantial drop in cash wheat 
brought no immediate improvement in 
demand for flour this week.’ Mills re- 
duced prices 20@55c on all grades, but 
trade continued dull. This caused mill 
buyers of wheat to withdraw from the 
market. The demand for wheat to go 
to Chicago to satisfy May deliveries 
slackened at about the same time, and 
this was mainly responsible for the drop 
in wheat. ‘The dull flour trade is re- 
flected in larger receipts of grain in Kan- 
sas City from interior points where the 
mill demand usually leaves little surplus 
for shipment. After the decline, mills 
re-entered the market, searching for 
bargains. 

Opinions of most millers are that a 
further lowering of prices, followed by 
a steady market, will be necessary before 
buying is resumed in much volume. Few 
large stocks exist, it is believed, either 
among jobbers or bakers, but none will 
be built up until the wheat market is 

* less erratic and in a position more favor- 
able to flour purchasers. 

Range of prices is narrowed somewhat 
by the fact that mills quoting the top 
of the market reduced quotations more 
sharply than others. Bargain prices were 
again the main attractions to be offered 
buyers, and any one entering the market 
for a large purchase could probably 
have bought lower than the nominal quo- 
tations. 

Most local mills expect to be shut 
down at least part of this week, but 
shipping directions were good enough to 
allow an undiminished output, except in 
a few instances. Unless the lower prices 
are reflected in an increased buying next 
week, however, it is probable that the 
output will shrink considerably. 

The business consummated was about 
evenly divided among the various grades. 
Jobbers bought short patent and bakers 
patent in a limited way, and some clears 
and cut straights were sold for export. 
The demand for export flour was gen- 
erally reported dull, affected keenly by 
the competition of Canadian flour, which 
was offered much below American. Some 
sales were made to Holland, Ireland and 
Cuba, but prices obtained were below the 
market. Several inquiries were received 
from abroad asking for new wheat flour, 
usually indicating that greatly reduced 
prices were expected. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.25@7.80; 95 per cent, 
$6.85@7.30; straight, $6.65@7; first clear, 
$5.25@6.25; second clear, $4.50@5.50; 
low grade, $3.75@4. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
CO. ee ne ere 83,600 72.7 
EMER. OG 6 cae cice sec ccte 92,900 80.8 
GD: boi evcdet vc cdewet 68,500 60 
Pwe FORTS OHO wm vescccccdes 78,500 81 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 480,210 266,788 55 
Last week ....... 480,210 | 262,321 54 
Year ago ....... 443,130 227,298 51 
Two years ago... 430,170 272,190 63 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,287 bbls this week, 11,845 last 


week, 16,404 a year ago and 5,294 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills-reporting, five report do- 
mestic business good, 32 fair, and 29 
slow and quiet. 

MILLFEED 

Bran, after dropping $2 ton to $19.50, 
recovered part of the loss under the in- 
fluence of eastern buying. This market 
has been for some time above the North- 
west, and as a consequence the eastern 





York 6l¢e; Christiania, via New Orleans 
60¥,c, via New York 62c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 60%,c, via New York 
62c. 


TO SPLIT DUST COLLECTION SYSTEM 


Profiting from observations made after 
its plant had narrowly escaped being 
wrecked by a dust explosion on March 
15, the Midland Flour Milling Co. will 
close down the first few days of next 
week and split up its dust collection sys- 
tem into four units instead of one. Two 
new fans will also be installed. 

The explosion was caused, it is thought, 
by a bit of metal passing through the 
middlings roll, causing a spark and set- 
ting fires on several floors of the build- 
ing. Harry G. Randall, vice president 
and general manager of the company, 
said at that time that the explosion clear- 
ly proved the danger of the unit dust 
collection system, and suggested that the 
nearer to its source the dust could be 
collected the better. It is now intend- 
ed to split up the dust collection into 
the four units and divorce the roll suc- 


The Kansas City Club 


demand went elsewhere. The sharp de- 
cline in prices made Kansas City lower 
than the other points, and the demand 
switched here. Bran is still about $1 
lower than a week ago. Shorts are in 
moderate request at unchanged prices. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $20@21; brown shorts, $22@ 
22.50; gray shorts, $24@24.50. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 511,c (May seaboard), 
via New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 511,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
60c; Antwerp, via New York 60c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 51%4c, via New 


tion completely from the other dust sys- 
tem of the mill. 


NO CAR SHORTAGE THIS YEAR 


According to railroad men in this ter- 
ritory, there will be no delay this year 
in the shipment of the wheat crop be- 
cause of the scarcity of grain cars. The 
Union Pacific, the route of which is 
through the heart of the winter wheat 
belt, has ordered 3,000 new grain cars, 
and several of them have already been 
delivered. Other roads important in the 
transportation of grain, such as_ the 
Santa Fe and the Rock Island, are fol- 
lowing the construction policy of the 
Union Pacific, and new cars are also ap- 
pearing on the sidings of these roads. 

The delay in grain shipments at har- 
vest time has caused considerable trouble 
in past years, and has had an important 
bearing on the price at which the grain 
could marketed. Railroad men say 
that several thousand cars on the tracks 
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in the wheat belt at harvest time, which 
is now but a few weeks off, will reduce 
the delay to a minimum. 


BOARD OF TRADE TO ENTERTAIN 


The Kansas City Board of Trade will 
share with millers of Kansas City in ex- 
tending hospitality to visiting millers and 
members of the flour trade attending 
next week’s conventions. The directors 
of the board this week arranged to en- 
tertain the convention visitors with a 
golf match at Blue Hills Club for those 
who admit servitude to the troublesome 
game, and to take nongolfers on a motor 
car tour about the drives and parks. In 
the evening the entire company will be 
guests of the Board of Trade at dinner 
at the Blue Hills Club. Wallace C. 
Goffe, H. J. Smith and Fred W. Lake 
are members of a special committee hav- 
ing arrangements in charge. 


KANSAS WILL REQUIRE 30,000 MEN 


Reports of correspondents of the Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture indicate 
that the harvest this year will requirc 
30,000 men from outside the state. Wages 
will run about $4 a day in the western 
part of the state, and about $3.50 in 
eastern Kansas. These wages include 
board for the men, and also a place to 
sleep. 

The eastern part of Kansas does not 
have great wheat fields, and it probably 
will have nearly enough men to handle 
the harvest. In central and western 
Kansas, however, where the large wheat 
fields are found, most of the harvest 
help must be imported from other states. 


NOTES 


W. H. Dennis, of Dennis Bros., flour 
dealers, Dubuque, Iowa, is visiting here 
for a few days. 

Gordon B. Wood, Iowa representative 
Midland Flour Milling Co., visited the 
office here early this week. 

Will H. Clevenger, manager. Tyler & 
Co., Junction City, Kansas, was in Kan 
sas City part of this week. 

E. A. Glass, formerly of Oklahoma 
City, is now connected with the sales de- 
partment of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. 

Joseph H. Ismert, southeastern repre- 
sentative Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is 
spending a few weeks’ vacation on the 
Pacific. Coast. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., will arrive in Kan- 
sas City on May 21. Mr. Ismert and his 
daughter have been in Europe for the 
past two months. 

The Macksville (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., with $100,000 capital stock, 
has been organized by R. A. and J. F. 
Keys, of Gypsum, Kansas, and F. A. 
Keys, of Salina, Kansas. 

L. C. Gottschick, vice president H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
in Kansas City this week on his return 
trip from Iowa, where he spent several 
days visiting the flour trade. 

S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern represen 
tative Nordyke & Marmon Co., report: 
the sale of a flour packer to the Lara 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, for in 
stallation in its Marysville, Kansas, plant 

Dracos A. Dimitry spent practically) 
all of this week on a business tri} 
through southeastern Kansas. Mr. Dim 
itry is local manager for the W. L. Riche 
son Co., Inc., freight brokers and for 
warders. 

J. S. Hargett, manager Robinson Mill 
ing Co., Salina, Kansas, passed throug! 
Kansas City this week on his way to 
New York, where he will spend a fort 
night, but return in time for the Millers 
Mass Convention. 


Joseph L. Walker, sales manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, who is in 
the East on a three weeks’ trip, says in 
a letter to his office that flour trade is 
dull at every point he visited. Competi- 
tion of resellers has been keenly felt by 
the mills, he said. 

The marriage of Miss Dana Stevens. 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank D. 
Stevens, to Henry Wallenstein, Jr., will 
be celebrated June 14 at the Unitarian 
Church, Wichita, Kansas. Mr. Stevens 
is secretary of the Kansas Millers’ Club, 
and widely known among millers. 

Fire completely destroyed the plant of 
the Humboldt (Neb.) Steam Mills, early 
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Saturday morning. The approximate loss 
was $60,000, most of which was covered 
by insurance. Spontaneous combustion 
started a fire in a coal pile near one of 
the buildings, and the blaze spread 
through the mill. O. A. Cooper is presi- 
dent of the company. 

The Heart of America Flour Mills is 
the style used by a new concern, auxiliary 
to the General Commission Co., which is 
building a mill in Kansas City for the 
production of special flours, principally 
from rye. C. L. Fontaine, Jr., is presi- 
dent of the General Commission Co., in 
which his father, formerly of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, has joined him. 

L. J. Morgan, of Dilts & Morgan, grain 
dealers, has accepted a place on the 
committee of Kansas City Board of 
Trade members to co-operate with the 
general committee in charge of the wheat 
improvement campaign begun by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. C. W. 
Lonsdale is chairman of the Board of 
Trade committee, and William Murphy 
is a member. 

William P. Drake, eastern representa- 
tive Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City a short while 
this week on his way to visit the home 
office of his company. While here he 
called on Charles F. Rock, sales manager 
Kansas City Milling Co., with whom he 
started in the milling business 20 years 
ago. Mr. Drake makes his headquarters 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Claiborne Commission Co., a grain 
firm of Kansas City, this week filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. Guy 
H. Claiborne, secretary, said the trouble 
was due to the failure of country custom- 
ers to respond to margin calls. Assets 
were declared at $102,673, and included a 
Kansas City Board of Trade member- 
ship, valued at $14,500, a St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange membership, $3,300, a 
Chicago Board of Trade membership, 
$8,000, and a Wichita Board of Trade 
membership, $1,500. Liabilities were list- 
ed as $115,684, 

Representatives of the public service 
commissions of nine grain producing 
states met here this week and protested 
against a request of railroads to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for an 
advance in the rate on coarse grains to 
the wheat rate level. Present rates were 
established last August, and that for 
coarse grains was 10 per cent less than 
that for wheat. A petition was drafted, 
asking that the request of the carriers 
be disregarded, on the ground that the 
decision made in August was supposed 
to be final. The following states were 
represented: Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Missouri. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., May 20.—Millers are 
not all agreed as to how business has 
been this week. Some of them report 
that sales have amounted to virtually 
nothing, while others say business has 
been good. The demand for feed has 
fallen off, and prices have ruled lower. 
The movement of wheat to this market 
has been moderately large, and demand 
for it has easily been sufficient to ab- 
sorb offerings at the higher prices. A 
large amount of wheat has been shipped 
from Omaha to Chicago to apply on May 
contracts. Plenty of choice milling wheat 
_ been coming in to meet requirements 
rere, 


OMAHA FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOU. wudyssdcoe4s0ses 14,600 77 
Last WOE cciivowsecoecess 15,185 80 
Ck Ora 11,165 46 
TWO Peee OE Sisccececkcs 12,535 52 


NOTES 
_ H. K. Schafer, manager Maney Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a three weeks’ 
trip through the East. He says that 
things look well there and that the out- 
look for the future is brighter. 

Articles of incorporation for the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., of Schuyler, Neb., 
which plans to reopen its flour mills 
there in July, were filed on Tuesday. Of- 
ficers of the company at the same time 
asked the bureau of securities to approve 





a $300,000 stock issue. D. W. Killeen 
is president of the company. 
Leicu Lest. 


SALINA 


There was little change in the general 
character of the flour trade this week. 
New business was slow, but shipping di- 
rections were rather better and mills 
were able to run about three fourths ca- 
pacity. Unfilled orders in connection 





The New Federal Reserve Bank, 
Kansas City 


with normal current business expectancy 
insure at least three weeks’ further op- 
eration at this same rate. Inquiry is 
good for clear and low grade, and there 
is fair foreign inquiry. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98’s, 
basis Kansas City, $7.35@7.85; 95 per 
cent, $6.95@7.45; straight, $6.80@7.30. 
Bran is quoted at $1@1.07 per 100 lbs, 
brown shorts $1.10@1.15, gray shorts 
$1.20@1.25, white shorts $1.35@1.40, and 
mill-run $1.15. 

NOTES 

E. L. Rickel, of the Rickel Grain Co., 
is in the western part of the state on 
business this week. 

H. K. Long, of the Western Star Mill 
Co., and family, are spending their vaca- 
tion.at Council Grove, Kansas. 

John Weber, president of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, attended the 
bankers’ convention at Wichita this week. 

Spencer Bartlett, formerly with the 
Rickel Grain Co., will soon begin busi- 
ness as the Bartlett Grain Co., in this 
city. 

H. E. Brooks, formerly with the West- 
ern Star Mills, and Mrs. Brooks, are 
spending a few weeks’ vacation in Wis- 
consin. 

H. D. Lee, president of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., was here this week from 
Kansas City on business connected with 
the mill. 

Wheat movement has increased. Re- 
ceipts this week at Salina were 141 cars. 
The price paid at country stations is 
$1.20@1.30 bu. 

Frank O. Jones, manager of the West- 
ern Star Mill Co., will leave next week 
for a 10 days’ trip in the East, calling 
on mill connections. 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager of the 
Robinson Milling Co., and family, have 
returned from a week’s vacation trip by 
auto over the state. 

Jesse B. Smith, manager of the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co,, left today 
for a two weeks’ trip to New York and 
other points in the East. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
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from a three weeks’ trip in the central 
states on business for the mill. 


T. B. Tholl, sales manager of the Web- 
er Flour Mills Corporation, has returned 
from Omaha, where he was called on ac- 
count of the illness of his father. 


Roy Miller, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., and Jack Hughes, of the Web- 
er Flour Mills Corporation, attended the 
grain dealers’ convention at Wichita. 


J. S. Hargett, secretary, treasurer and 
manager of the Robinson Milling Co., 
and Mrs. Hargett, left yesterday for 
New York and other points in the East, 
on business. 


OKLAHOMA 


An upward trend that set in early in 
May continues in the milling business. 
Local millers estimate that Oklahoma 
mills are operating 40 per cent of ca- 
pacity, which is an increase of 10 per 
cent over estimates of a few weeks ago. 
Inquiries for flour from points east of 
the Mississippi and sections of the South 
generally are increasing. 

Some millers are experiencing increas- 
ing difficulty in getting a good grade of 
wheat, and it may be that some of them 
will have to run short time before the 
new crop comes in. Others complain that 
the premium asked for choice wheat is so 
high as to cut deeply into flour profits 
under present quotations. Operators of 
large mills, a majority of whom have 
grain buying stations, report little diffi- 
culty in getting all the wheat they need. 
The recent upturn in wheat prices was 
followed by a flour advance in Okla- 
homa, but it virtually put an end to the 
little export business that mills were 
contracting for. 

Bread prices are unchanged, but bak- 
ers are not storing flour for the future. 
Millers estimate that 50 per cent of 
Oklahoma bakers have enough flour to 
run them until the new crop is om the 
market. 

A majority of mills of the Southwest 
have during the depression kept nearly 
a normal number of salesmen out. With 
buying on the increase among retail mer- 
chants, flour salesmen are entering the 
summer in an interesting competition for 
business. 

Straight patent hard wheat flour prices 
advanced during the last week to $7.70, 


. 
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Hard wheat 


and soft wheat to $7.90. 
straights sold up to $7.40, and clears 
about 60c under the patent price, both 


in hard and soft wheat flours. Mill-run 
bran sold at $1.30 per 100 lbs, and shorts 
at $1.45. Meal, in 25-lb bags, brought 
45c. 

* . 

Charles E. Connellee, secretary of the 
Plansifter Milling Co., was in Eastland 
County, Texas, during the last week. 
He has oil interests there. 





The total surface sown to winter grain 
during the past autumn is estimated at 
2,803,475 acres, compared with 3,238,290 
in the autumn of 1920—a decrease of 
434,815 acres, or 13.4 per cent. 





KANSAS CITY AND THE 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 814.) 


of June 2, the closing day of the con- 
vention, and making a night run to 
Hutchinson, Kansas. On the following 
day the train will proceed westward as 
far as Dodge City, and, returning, will 
reach Wichita in the evening, in time for 
a dinner to be given by Wichita millers. 
The return to Kansas City will be made 
that night, bringing the party back to 
the convention city on the morning of 
Sunday, June 4. 

A grouping of four conventions with 
closely allied interests is unusual, and 
there will undoubtedly be important con- 
ferences between delegates to the various 
gatherings. The close kinship between 
the miller and the cereal chemist is ob- 
vious. Even a greater significance at- 
taches to the opportunity of millers for 
meeting members of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs. To some extent, 
during the past year, the flour clubs’ 
organization and the Millers’ National 
Federation have been working at cross 
purposes, in spite of the evident interest 
of both to co-operate, and this is looked 
upon as-an opportunity for a real “get- 
together.” Many millers will unques- 
tionably find it to their advantage to 
remain in Kansas City for the last of 
the four allied conventions, that of the 
operative millers. 

Carrott K. MicHener. 
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Though flour prices are 10@20c lower 
on the week, it will require further reces- 
sions to bring buyers into the market for 
more than their immediate needs. Should 
values work substantially lower before 
another advance occurs, no doubt a good 
volume of business would be turned over, 
as both retail grocers and bakers have 
= hand supplies for no more than 30 

ays. 

A new feature which has developed re- 
cently is that buyers are beginning to 
book ahead for 60 days or over, if dis- 
counts are made sufficiently attractive. 
Local mills are following this practice 
and, as a consequence, are receiving an 
increased number of bookings. Outside 
mills are also understood to be securing 
some business on this basis. Almost in- 
variably prices quoted are considerably 
<e than the figures at which most 
sales are being made. 

Representatives of both northwestern 
and southwestern mills are unanimous in 
reporting trade as only fair. Thou 
several round lots have been sold, the 
total volume of business is far from sat- 
isfactory. Local brokers have experi- 
enced a slower week than for some time. 

High grade clears are still difficult to 
obtain in any quantity, though the me- 
diocre grades are more in abundance. 
Besides the export shipments to the Near 
East, which are made quite regularly by 
local jobbers, some business is being done 
with northern European countries. Of- 
ferings from this market have been out 
of line in many instances. Most of the 
transactions in clears for foreign trade 
have been made on the basis of $4.90, 
jute, Chicago, and up, according to 
quality. 

The output of the mills here increased 
8 per cent over last week, the total being 
28,500 bbls, of which 4,500 were rye flour. 
Demand for the latter is more of less 
spasmodic, and prices undergo very few 
changes. One of the mills is running 
full time, while the other is turning out 
only about one half of its capacity. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.90 
@8.50, standard patent $7.60@8.10, first 
clear $5.50@6.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.15@7.60, straight $6.80@7.25, first 
clear $5.25@6.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.90, straight $6@6.25, first 
clear $4.75@5.25. White rye $5.75@6, 
standard rye $5.40@5.60. 


MILLFEED 


Values have fluctuated $1@2 this week 
in the feed market, and toward the end 
of the period more interest is apparent, 
inguiries coming in large number from 
the“East. Many of the orders received 
by dealers are for June-July shipment, 
and actual spot deliveries are not numer- 
ous. Winter bran has strengthened on 
account of a good demand from the Pa- 
cific Coast. Bran is selling at $22.50@ 
25 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. Brown and gray 
shorts are quoted at $24@24.50 and 
$27.50@28.50, respectively, and red dog 
at $33.50@35. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 28,500 71 
Last week ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
Year ago .....se05 26,700 19,250 72 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,500 84 


THE FUTURES MARKET 


The May future is leading the trade 
a wild chase, and still dominates the situ- 


ation in the wheat market. Values in 
this delivery were working gradually 
higher until the latter part of the week, 
when a slump set in, and today a sharp 
decline of 4c was registered. Such ac- 
tion makes traders wary, and active in- 
terest has been spasmodic. The largest 
loss for the week, 814c, is shown, of 
course, in the May; July is only 1%c 
lower, and September shows only a frac- 
tional decline. 

It would seem that longs are liquidat- 
ing, and in good part through selling 
July wheat. Liquidation has probably 
been brought about by the enormous 
loads of wheat which are arriving daily 
in this market. For instance, today 
alone 300,000 bus were bought to come 
here from Kansas’ City, St. Louis, and 
other Missouri River markets. Deliv- 
eries on May contracts, though heavy, 
have not been as large as those of the 


two pootesing weeks. 
Juli 


us Barnes’s plea to directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade to make settle- 
ment of May contracts on basis of cur- 


_rent market value apparently had no de- 


pressive effect. Some of the traders, 
when asked what they would consider a 
fair price for cash wheat at the present 
time, figured that current quotations 
were satisfactory. 

News has been almost entirely of a 
bearish nature. Crop reports have been 
consistently favorable on the whole, and 
export business has been slow. May 
closed today at $1.3514, June at $1.29%, 
July at $1.23%, and September at 
$1.1834. 


CASH WHEAT 


Local millers have bought very little 
wheat this week, and the outside milling 
demand remains dormant. Elevator in- 
terests have done most of the purchas- 
ing, for delivery on contracts. he vio- 
lent fluctuations of the May future cer- 
tainly cannot be attributed to cash wheat 
conditions. Receipts aggregated 1,454 
cars, compared with 1,564 last week and 
90 a year ago. It is reported that sev- 
eral mills in southern and southeastern 
territory have sold wheat to come to this 
market. 

Following the decline in the May fu- 
ture, cash prices are down 414@5c on 
winter grades and 5@7c on spring wheat. 
Premiums have held about steady. 

At the close of the period No. 1 red 
ruled May price to 4c over, the same 
as a week ago; No. 1 hard winter, May 
price to %c over, also the same as a 
week ago; No. 2 hard winter, May price 
to %¢ over, compared with May price 
to ¥%&c under last week; No. 1 northern 
spring, 5@10c over, unchanged for the 
past three weeks. 


BAG MARKET STRONGER 


The drouth and consequent short jute 
crop in India, and the short cotton crop, 
due to high water, are causing sharp 
advances in the bag market. The im- 
pending tariff law has also played a part 
in bringing about higher prices. The 
past week, particularly, has seen an ad- 
vancement in values. 

The 140-lb ordinary jute bag is now 
quoted at $134 per M, f.o.b., factory; the 
140-Ib jute bag, d.c., $144.25; 48-inch 
feed bag, $94.50; 49-inch, plain, $96.50. 
The latter shows an advance of $7.50 
since two months ago. The 50-inch feed 
bag is quoted at $98.50, same basis. Quo- 
tations on cotton bags are as follows: 
%-bbl, sew size, brown, $136 per M; %4- 
bbl, $90.50; 1%4-bbl, $65.50. The latter 
quotations show advances of $6.50, $3.75 
and $3, respectively. 

CHICAGO TO EUROPE IN ONE WEEK 

The Chicago Association of Commerce 
has set out to break all speed records 
as concerns the moving of freight. A 
train of packing house goods started 


from Chicago on May 18, and, having the 
right of way on track, was expected to 
reach New York in 48 hours or less, in 
time for the freight to be loaded onto 
the steamship Majestic, which is to sail 
for Southampton, Eng., today. If the 
hopes of the promoters of the race are 
realized, the cargo will reach Europe just 
one week after it left Chicago, and rec- 
ord time for freight shipping will have 
been established. 

It was decided to attempt the race 
after a long study of the difficulties of 
selling Chicago and central western prod- 
ucts abroad. W. I. Ware, foreign trade 
commissioner of the Association of Com- 
merce, in speaking of the novel trial, 
said: “It is almost impossible to estimate 
how much the success of this record 
breaking race means to Chicago business. 
The exports from our district now run 
about $2,000,000,000. We can easily put 
on another $1,000,000,000 next year, if 
we can show the European business man 
that we can give him deliveries in a 
week to 10 or 12 days after he cables 
his order. Europe wants to buy from 
us. We have what they want, but slow 
deliveries have greatly hampered our 
trade.” 


NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership recent- 
ly sold at $6,500, net, to the buyer. 

Richard L. Groff, manager Comman- 
der Mill Co., Minneapolis, visited this 
market the first of the week. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., 
passed through Chicago, May 15, on his 
way to the East. 

E. Blair Hackney, vice president and 
sales manager Blair Milling Co., Atchi- 
son, Kansas, was in Chicago the latter 
part of this week. 

Fred Hall, manager Falcon Milling 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, returned to his 
mill on May 14, after spending several 
days in this market. 

The Joint Conference Committee on 
Grain Exchange Practices met at the La 
Salle Hotel, Chteaga, on May 11. The 
meeting was given over to routine mat- 
ters, 

The Board of Trade Craftsmen’s 
Club will hold a dinner and reception on 
May 25 at the Auditorium Hotel. R. H. 
Livingstone, president of the club, will 
preside. 

Charles B. Spaulding, president New 
Century Co., Chicago, plans to leave for 
New York City tomorrow on a business 
trip, and will be away until the latter 
part of next week. 

The Corbin Flour Co., 1446 South Ca- 
nal Street, Chicago, will conduct its flour 
jobbing business under that name, while 
its brokerage business in canned goods 
will be carried on under the name of the 
Dearborn Sales Co. 

W. R. Morris, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, visited the company’s local of- 
fice on May 19. A meeting of the subur- 
ban salesmen for this district was held 
at the office on the same date. 

H. R. Williams, of the H. R. Williams 
Mill Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Jacob Tobler, of Tobler & Co., New 
York City, the latter sellers of Dufour 
bolting cloth, were in Chicago on May 
18, on their way to Kansas City. 

Demand for semolina is not urgent, 
and buying is limited to immediate re- 
quirements. No round lots have been 
reported sold in this market recently. 
No. 2 is quoted at $6.75@7.10, bulk, Chi- 
cago, and No. 3 at about 25c less. 

Davis & Davis, Inc., 168 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, broker of flour 
and other commodities, is announced as 
successor to Howard, Davis & Co. Alex- 
ander M. Davis is president, and Edward 
Davis, his son, secretary-treasurer. 

Lake shipments from Chica this 
week were 40,000 bbls flour, of which 
35,000 went to Buffalo and 5,000 to Fair- 
port; 127,000 bus wheat to Buffalo; 1,- 
591,000 bus corn, of which 1,207,000 went 
to Buffalo, and 384,000 to Tiffin; 951,000 
bus oats and 170,000 bus rye to Buffalo. 

Herbert W. Mumford has been ap- 
pointed dean of the college of agricul- 
ture at the University of Illinois, to 
succeed Eugene Davenport, who will re- 
tire in June after having been dean for 
27 years. Mr. Mumford will also be 
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director of the agricultural experiment 
station at Urbana, IIl. 

H. W. Files and W. C. Smith, of the 
durum and sales departments, respec- 
tively, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, called this week at the local 
office of the company at its new location, 
2100 West Fullerton Avenue. Mr. Files 
was returning from eastern territory, 
and Mr. Smith from a trip to Indiana 
and Ohio. 

Officers of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., make the statement that 


‘ development of the United States Grain 


Growers’ Sales Co., the selling organi- 
zation of the former body, is making 
good progress, and that there is every 
indication that branch offices can lx 
opened for business on principal grain 
markets by July 1, if not before. 

The get-together dinner, given for 
members of the Chicago Board of Trad: 
at the Sherman Hotel on the evening ot 
May 17, was a great success, with about 
500 members present. John B. Maling. 
of Chicago, was the principal speaker, hi: 
subject being “Cause and Effect ot 
Freak and Class Legislation.” Joseph 
P. Griffin, former president of the 
board, was toastmaster. 


P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, flour brokers, and president of th: 
Chicago Flour Club, fell in the lobby 
of the New York Life Building on May 
16 and injured his right shoulder. About 
three years ago Mr. Croarkin broke his 
shoulder blade, and it was feared his fall 
this week might have caused this bone 
to break again. However, an X-ray has 
shown that the injury is nothing more 
serious than a violent strain to the 
muscles, 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis., May 20.—Unset 
tled grain and flour prices, together with 
a continuance of rapid and sharp fluctua 
tions, kept business this week within the 
same narrow limits that have character 
ized demand for several weeks. Buying 
was confined to the barest necessities, 
and while an advance of 25c bbl at mid- 
week seemed to stimulate business to a 
slight extent, the easier feeling in the 
last two to three days brought the flour 
market back to the uninteresting course 
it followed previously. 

It is believed that the agitation to 
prevent speculative manipulation of the 
wheat market is bound to have a telling 
effect upon the course of grain prices, at 
least to the extent of preventing such 
dangerous upheavals as the one of recent 
bitter memory for the milling industry. 
Local millers believe it high time that a 
courageous stand be taken for the pro- 
tection of the industry. 

Business remains about evenly divided 
between patents and bakers patent, but 
neither is moving in any real volume. 
Buyers nibble here and there to get small 
lots, and their shopping around while 
competition for business among millers is 
so keen -has resulted in some reported 
sharp concessions, despite the fact that 
most mills are offering flour at consid- 
erably below the level which grain price: 
in the cash and option markets would 
legitimately entitle them to ask. 

The drooping trend of grain at the 
close of the week was reflected into flour 
prices, although the effect on trade wil! 
not be determinable until next week. 
Prices have not come back quite to last 
week’s final figures, but the inside of the 
range is about 5c bbl lower. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $8.60@9.05, and straight 
at $7.75@8.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Beyond a car or two, the offerings 0! 
clear flour by local mills remain very 
limited. The call, while not active, is 
sufficient to.absorb the available supply. 
Mills aré pretty well sold up, especially 
on second clears, and prices are largely 
nominal. No interest is evidenced in de- 
ferred offers. Prices are nominally un- 
changed from last week. First clear was 
quoted at $6.25@6.60, and second at 
$5.25@6.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

The eall for Kansas flour continues rel- 
atively active, although in comparison 
with ordinary times it would be called 
limited. Jobbers say even the larger 
bakery interests are confining their pur- 
chases more closely than ever before. 
Nevertheless, they are buying often, and 
this imparts a semblance of activity. 
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Price competition is still exceedingly 
keen and values take an unusually wide 
range, this being governed to some ex- 
tent by a similarly wide range in quality. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at 
$7.50@8.35, and standard at $7.10@7.90, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour is quiet and featureless. 
Established trade is taking moderate 
quantities of the whiter grades, while 
medium and dark are generally neglected, 
save that some of the larger bakeries 
specializing in whole rye bread are al- 
ways in the market for the dark grades 
made from the whole berry. Prices are 
slightly easier with the grain, patent and 
straight being about 5c bbl lower than a 
week ago. 

Production of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills this week was 1,000 bbls, compared 
with 1,500 last week and 1,118 last year. 
Business is largely on a standing order 
basis, and output is kept in a pretty 
close relation. Pure white was quoted 
at $5.95@6.55, straight at $5.20@5.90, 
and dark at $3.95@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

The corn goods milling situation is 
very unsatisfactory, and operations here 
have declined sharply. Export sources 
are not buying much of the milled prod- 
uct, as exports are mainly of the grain. 
Domestic customers apparently are well 
supplied, and are placing few orders. 
Prices are largely nominal, but firm with 
the grain market. Corn flour was quoted 
at $1.50@1.55, corn meal at $1.55@1.60, 
and corn grits at $1.55@1.60, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Capacity Output Per * 


This week .......+- 16,000 7,000 

Last week ......++ 16,000 4,500 28 
Last year ...ccccce 24,000 7,044 30 
Two years ago..... 24,000 15,000 63 
Three years ago.... 18,000 10,500 58 
Four years ago.... 16,000 9,000 56 
Five years ago....- 12,000 11,000 92 


Receipts of flour at Milwaukee con- 
tinue heavy, especially when compared 
with shipments, and with incoming move- 
ment a year ago. Receipts this week 
were 42,000 bbls, against 17,850 in the 
same week in 1921. Shipments this week 
were 7,140 bbls, compared with 20,536 
last year. 

MILLFEED 


An effect more or less seasonal has 
made itself felt in the millfeed market, 
and business is limited. The call is 
mainly for small lots wanted immediate- 
ly. Output remains light and not much 
is offered, although tenders are made on 
a deferred basis, usually at discounts 
from spot. Buyers do not appear great- 
ly interested, and prefer to-keep on a 
consumptive basis. Pastures are report- 
ed to be in excellent shape in most sec- 
tions, which reduces consumption. 

Bran and middlings are in better re- 
quest than the heavy feeds, but demand 
is restricted. Under the pressure of 
advances in northwestern and southwest- 
ern competing markets, prices are un- 
changed to 50c ton higher, a parity be- 
ing maintained. Winter bran commands 
a premium of 25@50c ton. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog are nominally steady 
and unchanged. Rye feed is easier to 
50c@$1 ton lower. Hominy feed is nomi- 
nally 50ce@$1.50 ton higher. Meal and 
gluten feeds are unchanged and inactive. 

The millfeed movement at Milwaukee 
is larger than last year. Shipments this 
week were 9,236 tons, compared with 
3,753 in the same week in 1921. Re- 
ceipts were 1,710 tons, against 330 last 
year. 

NOTES 

Cyrus H. Bracklin, representing the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., with headquar- 
ters at Madison, Wis., was in Milwaukee 
on business early this week. 

W. H. Everling, representing the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., has been trans- 
ferred from Fond du Lac, Wis., to Mad- 
ison, Wis., to handle the state capital 
district. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted the rule suggested by the 
joint conference committee on grain 
marketing problems affecting future 
trading between member and nonmember 
corporations or firms. The new rule 
will go into effect June 1. 

With shipments of coal and ore on a 
smaller scale than usual, the number of 
vessels available for grain shipments at 
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Milwaukee is small and the movement 
has been declining. This week the Glen- 
lyon took 150,000 bus corn and rye at 
Milwaukee road elevator E for Georgian 
Bay, the William Reiss 185,000 bus corn 
and 160,000 rye at Northwestern eleva- 
tors for Buffalo, the Clemens A. Reiss 
267,950 bus corn at Elevator E for Port 
Colborne, and the G. N. Wilson 275,000 
bus corn and oats at Elevator E for 
Buffalo. 
L. E. Meyer. 





NEBRASKA MASTER BAKERS 

The Nebraska Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion is planning a three-day short course, 
in connection with its annual meeting 
scheduled to be held June 6-8 in Omaha, 
with headquarters at the Castle Hotel. 
E. B. Ransom, secretary of the associa- 
tion, is endeavoring to interest all the 
bakers in the state, and has arranged a 
very attractive entertainment pro- 
gramme. The Ak-Sar-Ben will be in ses- 
sion in Omaha, and a lively time is prom- 
ised all visitors. 

Samuel Goetz, head of the travelling 
bakery of the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, opened a three weeks’ short course 
in pastry baking in Omaha, May 15, and 
the annual ‘meeting of the state associa- 
tion will be held at the close of this 
course, The enrollment was fairly sat- 
isfactory. 





CANADIAN BISCUIT INDUSTRY 

Wasuinoton, D. C., May 18.—Accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Consul General Brittain, 
Winnipeg, there are 400 individual plants 
in the Dominion of Canada in the bis- 
cuit and confectionery business. The 
total capital invested in the industry is 
about $31,000,000. The total value of the 
production is about $55,000,000 a year. 

Several large factories in Winnipeg, 
manufacturing soda crackers and sweet 
biscuits, formerly imported their flour 
from the United States because Mani- 
toba flour was considered too strong. At 
present, however, these concerns are im- 
porting from Ontario, the report states. 

A Manitoba factory is reported to be 
bidding on a contract to supply a large 
quantity of hard biscuits to Siberia. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





MARYLAND BAKERS MEET 

The monthly meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held Wednesday evening, May 8, at Bal- 
timore. President Fred A. Muller pre- 
sided. L. J. Appel, secretary of the 
executive board, read the minutes of the 
monthly meeting of that body, which rec- 
ommended that the expense incurred in 
connection with the defeating of the 
Grannan standard weight bill be paid 
and the money be raised by subscrip- 
tion among the members. President Mul- 
ler appointed L. J. Appel, Peter Ruether 
and F. A. Muller a committee to solicit 
subscriptions. 

J. H. Woolridge spoke of the progress 
made by the Progressive Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, which held its annual meeting 
May 2, and told the gathering that this 
organization would help defray any ex- 
penses in connection with the Grannan 
bill defeat. 


DEATH OF DAVID F. BREMNER 

David F. Bremner, Sr., well known in 
the baking industry of this country, one 
of the organizers and former presi- 
dent of the American Biscuit Co., and a 
director of the National Biscuit Co., died 
at his home in Chicago on May 9, aged 
83 years. 

Mr. Bremner was most active in the 
business of cracker manufacturing, but 
gave much of his time to other interests. 
During the Civil War he was captain of 
an Illinois regiment, and won fame in the 
battle of Lookout Mountain. After the 
war he established himself in the bakery 
business at Cairo, Ill, but later came to 
Chicago, where he helped found the 
American Biscuit Co., which was, in time, 
merged with the National Biscuit Co. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Bremner was 
retired from active business. 








POLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE 
Total imports of grain and flour into 
Poland in 1921 amounted to 382,662 met- 
ric tons, as against 248,316 tons in 1920. 
Exports of grain and flour in 1921 were 
13,546 metric tons, as against 18,600 tons 
in 1920. 
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The week’s milling record has brought 
out no new factors or features worthy of 
especial comment. Trade continues des- 
ultory and slow, with occasional sales 
where buyers are forced into the market 
by their diminishing stocks. Usually 
more or less dickering as to prices is 
involved in the majority of sales. There 
isn’t much that the miller can do to alle- 
viate the situation beyond keeping on the 
job and pressing constantly for sales. 

Of course the entire situation has been 

rofoundly and adversely affected by the 

ay “squeeze,” which has caused wide 
unsettlement in the trade, and has led 
many buyers to hold off. Only this week 
the writer heard of a large and important 
buyer who had resolved to make no pur- 
chases until after the May wheat deal 
was out of the way. There has been a 
feeling that values were not being deter- 
mined on a sound basis. 

Further export business was done this 
week, in spite of the fact that offers were 
too low in a number of cases to be aecept- 
able. The presence of these offers, how- 
ever, signifies that export connections are 
still able to take some flour, and this is 
regarded as encouraging. It suggests the 
possibility that such buying may continue 
right up to the new crop. Apparently, 
foreign buyers have also not been antici- 
pating their wants very far in advance. 

Domestic buying is light, and the flour 
output shows .a tendency to decline still 
more rather than to increase. Bakers are 
taking more or less flour right along. 
Many of them are now on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, buying just enough to be 
assured of a stock for near-by needs. The 
larger ones, who are in the market every 
week or so for 1,000 bbls or more, come 
pretty near naming their own prices on 
their purchases. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.3434 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
May 19, and reported it in freer move- 
ment and larger acceptances on their 
bids. Soft winter wheat standard patent 
was quoted at $6.35@6.60, local spring 
$8.05@8.45, and local Kansas $7.85, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat 
bran $27@29, mixed feed $27.50@29.50, 
and middlings $28@30, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. The range this week in feed 
prices is due to the fact that all millers 
have not lowered their prices in response 
to changed conditions, and some are mov- 
ing their Output in mixed cars. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week ....c.cccccscecs 15,300 32 
Leet WOOK oc ccccccccccsace 19,000 40 
VORP OHO coccccccccccccece 10,800 22% 
Two years AGO ......eeeees 13,500 28 
Three years ago .......++. 23,960 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct, 


This week ...... 24 148,260 61,643 34% 

Last week ...... 26 143,710 55,268 38 

Y@Or O80 .ccrcce 27 169,560 32,472 19 

Two years ago... 11 78,360 31,019 40 
NOTES 


B. R. MacElvain, formerly connected 
with the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills for a many years, is now with 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. 


‘delivery on May contracts. 


W. S. McClintic has arranged to rep- 
resent the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas, in Ohio and Indiana. 
Mr. McClintic is well known in the flour 
trade of these states. 

Harold Anderson, vice president Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, is being 
congratulated by his friends on the ar- 
rival of a baby boy, named John David, 
after its maternal and paternal grand- 
fathers. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, is the 
first mill in this section grinding spring 
wheat to announce the purchase of a 
cargo of Canadian spring wheat since the 
opening of navigation. This is now on 
the way to Toledo. 

Page & Jones, steamship agents and 
operators, Mobile, Ala., have opened an 
office at 1035 New York Life Building, 
Kansas City, under the management of 
A. J. Ford, formerly connected with Mor- 
ris & Co. The purpose of this office is 
to keep in touch with the grain and flour 
shippers of Kansas, Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska. 


Some wild rumors have been circulated 
as to the amount of wheat which has 
been shipped from Toledo to Chicago for 
No such 
amount as 600,000 or 800,000 bus has been 
shipped; only 56,000 bus, by the Lake- 
wood, this week. Total Toledo stocks last 
Monday were 507,000 bus, of which 442,- 
200 were in public elevators, the rest be- 
ing held by mills. 

Among flour men visiting Toledo this 
week were A. D. Anderson, who repre- 
sents the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, George Boyle, Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., J. B. Davis, Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, W. H. Holaday, 
Holaday & McIntosh, brokers, Columbus, 
Ohio, and P. J. McKinney, attached to 
the Cleveland office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., May 20.—The flour mar- 
ket this week has been without features, 
with few sales being recorded in any 
lines. Although the mills have reduced 
their quotations below the level of actual 
market figures, the reductions have not 
tempted buyers to any great extent. Job- 
bers are anxious to reduce their stocks to 
the lowest possible point before the new 
crop is in sight, and shipments moved 
slowly during the week. The general quo- 
tations for soft winter wheat top patents 
were $7@7.25, standard patents $6.65@ 
6.95, hard wheat patents $7.95@8.45, and 
northwestern spring patents $8.75@9.25. 

Millfeed is quoted lower this week, but 
the market is inactive, due to the season 
in this section, which does not make de- 
mand for feed very great. Bran is quot- 
ed at $30@31 ton, standard middlings 
$29@31, winter wheat middlings $34@36, 
and red dog $39@40. 


NORFOLK ELEVATOR LEASED 


A lease contract with the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., of Chicago, for the new Nor- 
folk municipal grain elevator, has been 
approved by the City Port Commission, 
which handles the municipal terminals, 
and will be ratified by the city council at 
its next meeting. The contract will be 
executed immediately upon its approval 
by the council. 

The lessee will pay to the city 4c for 
every bushel of grain placed in the ele- 
vator. The lease runs for five years, and 
the lessee agrees to keep the elevator in 
repair during that time. The minimum 
revenue the city expects to receive from 
the elevator is $70,000, which includes a 
minimum rental of $20,000, and the re- 
mainder in inspection fees. 

The elevator is now in process of con- 
struction, and is expected to be completed 
by Oct. 15, to handle the next wheat 
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crop. Negotiations with various grain 
concerns for the lease have been in prog- 
ress for many months. 


SOUTHEASTERN RATE CASE 


Virginia cities are aroused over the 
southeastern rate case hearing, which is 
to decide whether or not the carriers will 
effect a readjustment of freight rates in 
southeastern territory. A fund of more 
than $100,000 is being raised this week to 
employ expert counsel to protect the in- 
terest of s ip ers in this territory against 
an unfavorable adjustment. 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association, which raised a sum to em- 
ploy separate counsel, has amalgamated 
its forces with the various chambers of 
commerce of Virginia, and has agreed to 
contribute whatever amount may be nec- 
essary to assist in the fight. Shippers in 
all lines are aroused over the situation, 
which was characterized here this week 
by Alexander Forward, chairman of the 
state corporation commission, as threat- 
ening the commercial ruin of Virginia 
cities. 

If rate adjustments proposed by rail- 
roads are put into effect it will mean that 
Virginia cities, whose only outlet is to 
the South, will be unable to compete with 
southern competitors. Flour, grain and 
feed dealers have their business connec- 
tions almost exclusively in North Caro- 
lina and other points to the south, and 
already they are suffering from discrim- 
inatory rates. 

Under the proposed adjustments it will 
be possible to ship goods from the flour 
and grain territory through Norfolk to 
points in the South at a lower rate than 
the Norfolk rate. Flour and feed men 
went on record this week as willing to 
contribute to the state fund any reason- 
able amount to fight these adjustments. 

Josern A, Lesuie. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitiz, Tenn., May 20.—The past 
week brought little change in demand for 
flour from the Southeast. Business is 
being fairly well sustained, with a tend- 
ency to slight increase in volume. Orders 
are for small quantities, few being for 
more than a carload. As the new crop 
is not far away, it is thought that there 
will be no unusual revival of activity the 
next few weeks. 

Flour prices have been fairly well main- 
tained, with little change noted for the 
week. At the close, quotations were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River, $8.15@8.50; standard patent, 
$7.25@7.75; straight patent, $6.65@7; 
first clears, $5.25@5.50. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are in 
routine demand. Prices: spring wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.50@9; hard winter wheat patent, 
$7.50@8. 

Demand is quiet for millfeed. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, per 
ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $25@27; 
standard middlings or shorts, $28@30. 

Corn mills report a few sales. Prices: 
bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.40@1.45; unbolted 
meal, $1.35@1.40. 

The wheat situation has been somewhat 
unsettled. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted 
at $1.50@1.55, Nashville. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 207,330 106,458 61.3 
Last week ....... 193,740 100,628 51.9 
BOOP GOR cecccivec 201,930 85,994 42.5 
Two years ago.... 127,830 57,867 45.2 
Three years ago.. 216,390 115,011 63.1 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 20 May 13 
Flour, bbls .........06+6 33,400 32,300 
Wheat, DUB wccccccccess 110,000 159,000 
COM, “WD nace wes cccsden 120,500 158,000 
Cate, DUB .ccccccccccess 224,000 282,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 117 cars. 

Fire destroyed the hay and grain ware- 
house of W. P. Miller, Louisville; loss, 
$30,000. 

C. C. Davis has been issued a permit to 
build a brick mill building at Paducah, 
Ky., to cost $6,000. 
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The Piggly Wiggly Corporation, op- 
erating a 7. or grocery stores, plans 
to build a bakery in Memphis, with a 
capacity of 100,000 loaves of bread daily. 

Charles W. Read and M. P. Brothers, 
of Nashville, have purchased control of 
the W. A. Chambers Co., wholesale gro- 
cers, at Nashville, with branch houses in 
a half dozen other adjacent cities. Mr. 
Chambers retires on account of ill health. 

Joun Lerper. 


ALABAMA 


Mositz, Ata., May 20.—Conditions in 
the flour and grain market in this terri- 
tory have remained practically unchanged 
during the past week. Sales are still 
numerous, with a good demand for grain, 
millfeed and the various grades of flour. 
There has been a marked improvement in 
the farmer trade during the past few 
weeks, and sales to this class were very 
good. Although the farmers are not tak- 
ing large lots, they are buying regularly 
and steadily increasing their purchases. 

Dairymen in this territory are buying 
very little, depending a great deal on the 
grass crop now up. Following a cam- 

aign to better sanitary conditions at 
ocal dairies and to enforce every phase 
of the local milk ordinance, many smaller 
dairies will be forced to get out of the 
business. The unrest among the dairy- 
men is having its effect on conditions in 
the local markets. Bakers are buying 
conservatively, never more than 50 or 100 
bbls at a time, but wholesalers say that 
this trade will improve soon. 

There has been a material increase in 
the export demand for corn during the 
past few weeks, and the weekly exports 
to Cuba are at least three times as great 
as earlier in the year. One reason for the 
increase in grain exports is the recent 
appointment of a federal grain inspector 
at this port. Shippers of grain are now 
guaranteed government inspection, and 
many who have heretofore shipped 
through other Gulf ports are routing 
their shipments via Mobile. 

Grain prices have remained practically 
unchanged, while there has been a slight 
drop im the prices of all grades of flour. 
Those now quoted are as follows: hard 
winter wheat flour, short patent, $8.25@ 
8.50 bbl; soft winter wheat flour, best 
patent, $9@9.50; spring wheat flour, short 
patent $9@9.25, low grade $6.70@6.80. 
Corn is selling at 85c bu and oats at 52@ 
53c. Bran, $1.45@1.50 per 100 lbs; shorts, 


$1.65@1.75; . chops, $1.55@1.65; corn 
meal, $1.65 per 96 lbs. 
Exports during the past week: to Ha- 


vana, 10,667 bus corn, 1,818 bbls flour, 475 
bus oats, [87 tons wheat feed; Matanzas, 
250 bbls flour, 3,375 bus corn; Isabella de 
Sagua, 918 bbls- flour; Cardenas, 5,000 
bus corn, 255 bbls flour, 250 bus oats; 
Puerto Tarafa, 408 bbls flour; Pastelille, 
255 bbls flour; Nuevitas, 255 bbls flour; 
Santiago, 306 bbls flour; Cienfuegos, 663 
bbls flour; Belize, 377 bbls flour; Barrios, 
400 bbls flour. Epmunp A. CuHeEstTer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp.,, May 20.—Alternate 
sunshine and showers, with cool nights, 
have prevailed during the week, and 
farmers are delighted that something has 
happened to aid the wheat crop. Millers 
report the flour market quiet, both do- 
mestic and export. Prices are unsettled 
because of the range and condition of the 
market for domestic orders, while the 
export resale business has been going at 
lower prices than those maintained for 
the domestic trade. 

Flour quotations for the week end, 
based f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb cottons, 
carload lots: best patent, $7.50@8.50; 
straights, $6@6.90; Kansas hard, $8.10; 
first clears, in jutes, $5.50@5.75; seconds, 
$5@5.25. 

Millfeed is in good demand. Prices are 
quoted, based Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $26 ton; millfeed, $27; 
shorts, $28. 


WHEAT AND COTTON CROPS 


Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Mills, who 
is just home from a southern trip, reports 
that business men there are generally 
more optimistic, although they appreci- 
ate the fact that conditions are little 
changed, because of the floods that have 
invaded Mississippi and Louisiana, prac- 
tically ruining many acres of cotton land 
for planting this year. May 5 is the 
latest date that cotton can be safely 


pleated to escape the frost, and that date 
as long since passed, with water still on 
the ground. The southern planter, the 
backbone of the business of that section, 
is having the “hardest inning”. he has 
played in a long time. 

Charles Ford, an extensive farmer of 
Posey County, residing at New Harmony, 
while in Evansville reported that he had 
lost 500 acres of wheat by the flood. It 
is the first serious loss he has had in 
years. The water in the southern part of 
Indiana, however, is back in the channels 
of the creeks and rivers, and farmers are 
now preparing to get their land in shape 
for planting corn. Mr. Ford’s case is by 
no means isolated, for there are literally 
dozens of farmers who have lost equally 
as much, and many more who have lost 
less by the unprecedented floods of 1922. 

In some places the farmers are prac- 
tically “broke,” and an appeal has been 
made to Congressman Luhring, of this 
district, for aid. ‘Chrough his efforts a 
bill has been introduced in Congress to 
appropriate $2,000,000 for seed for south- 
ern Indiana farmers. W. W. Ross. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga,, May 20.—There is little 
change in the flour trade. Offerings are 
rather free from the Pacific Coast, at 
lower prices than from the South and 
Middle West. Stocks are moderate for 
the season. 

During the past year quite a change 
has developed throughout the Southeast 
with respect to grains and millfeeds. 
Farmers generally are growing their home 
supplies of wheat, corn, oats and hay, 
and they are becoming sellers of grains 
and grain products rather than buyers. 

Wheat millfeeds are very dull, and 
demand light. Stocks are sufficient to 
meet demand. 

Cottonseed meal prices are firm, but 
there is only a moderate demand. Job- 
bers and merchants have small stocks. 
Hulls are maintaining a steady to strong 
price under only a moderate demand, due 
to stock limitations. Hominy feed is 
steady and unchanged, with very little 
moving. 

Hay receipts continue light. Only 24 
cars were received at Atlanta during the 
week. Hay also is becoming an item of 
sale from this territory. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orueans, La., May 20.—Condi- 
tions in the flour market are practically 
unchanged, The recent fluctuations have 
only caused buyers to be more conserva- 
tive, and lack of confidence. in the mar- 
ket has served to make bakers more cau- 
tious and to buy in small lots locally. 
There was a fairly good demand for 
clear, with a few mills reporting none 
to offer. Inquiries on better grades were 
numerous, but bookings were light. 

Prices quoted here by mills, basis 98- 
Ib cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent $8.25@8.40, short patents 
$8.60@8.80, fancy clears $7.50@7.60; 
hard winter wheat, 95 per cent $7.15@ 
7.40, short patents $7.55@7.80, fancy 
clears $6@6.30; soft winter wheat, 95 
per cent patent $7@7.50, short patents 
57.50@8, fancy clears $6@6.30. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, as reported by 
dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow, 80c bu; No. 
2 white, 80c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 51c; 
No. 3 white, new, 49c. Wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, sacked: cream meal, 
$1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; corn 
meal, $1.55; corn flour, $1.90. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
142 cars; corn, export 79, local 69; oats, 
39; rye, 84. Inspected outward on ship- 
board: wheat, 8,000 bus; rye, 25,714. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 1,079,000 
bus; corn, 248,000; oats, 4,000; barley, 
16,000; rye, 76,000. 

* * 

E. W. Nagel is now operating his new 
bakery, 4524 Palmyra Street. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





DEATH OF A, P. GRANT 

A. P. Grant, president of the Grant 
Baking Co., 3015 West Lake Street, Chi- 
cages and nationally known in the baking 
industry, died in Asheville, N. C., on 
May 9. 

Mr. Grant was 75 years old, and had 
been engaged in the baking business ever 
since he came to this-country, nearly 50 
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years ago, from Canada, where he was 
born. He was connected with the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., in Chicago, until 1914, 
when he organized the Grant Baking Co. 
For several years he was president of 
the Bakers’ Club of Chicago. 

The funeral, of Masonic form, was 
held in Chicago on May 12, and the in- 
terment was made in Forest Home Ceme- 
tery. Mr. Grant is survived by his wife, 
two daughters and four sons. Only one 
of the sons is with the Grant Baking Co. 





MARCH EXPORTS 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of March, 1922, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat 
flour, -————Bus———., 





BUBATUR. coccccesecs & ‘weccee seovce. 
Azores and Madeira 

| Pe ba eb ems) eeres 
MIRE, “S cceceecce ee * aa 
Denmark ......... RiGee cecstec 17,14: 
Esthonia .......... ae” <sancen 258,413 
ea SOBGR eesece 29,931 
PROMOS cocccccccce seece B,00@ 8.2... 
Germany ......+.+. 236,494 226,686 85,456 
Gibraltar .....ce0s i 6960660 80000 
GreCCE ..cccccccess ee ee eee 
TRAY ccccccccccece 2,457 1,443,407 ...... 
Latvia ...ceeseeees 3,453 174 8 
Malta, Gozo, etc.... a saekee. 20600 
Netherlands ....... 84,727 1,163,874 247,525 
WMOPWOF ..ccccccese WEES 3 wcwece 264,000 
Poland and Danzig Dee. eapede csece 
Portugal .......... 834 254,000 ...... 
Russia in Europe.. 3,301 16 120 
GRO ceccscccceses. 08054 saeese ecoccce 
BweGen .cccocceses 8,110 BESEG  cccsce 
Switzerland ....... Serer eee eee 
Turkey in, Burope.. 164,425 ....6.  seeees 
URFAING soccsccecs Fk ar ey ee eee) 
United Kingdom— 

Mmgiana .....c0- 145,784 1,756,505 ...... 

Scotland ........ 84,631 124,268  ...... 

TROIMME cocsccies 54,109 148,000 ...... 
Jugo-Slavia, Alba- 

Mia, OtC, weccceee B,BOT cicccine §« ceccce 
Canada— 

Maritime Prov- 

SROGE cccccccce 5 BEGGS ov eseces 
Quebec and On- 

CBTIO orc ccvecs 2,345 -* “eases 
Prairie Provinces 830 1,091 A 
British Columbia 

and Yukon .... 2,494 5.647 = nwoee. 

British Honduras.. Be. 8456 ~ eeeecs 
Costa Rica ....... OO SS ee ee 
Guatemala ........ errr eee eee 
Honduras ........-. |< GTees ee 
Nicaragua ........ Se Seer ee we seeee 
Panama - 
Salvador 
BEOMICO ..c.scccccce 
Miquelon and St. 

DE <teectceee-. -Ghoee S64466 c4e0ee 
Newfoundland and 

EMPEROR oscccine BOB  ccvctc evecee 
WOOTEN cccccccss BB aecese serves 
p ree eee, ee errr 
SOMARIOR occ ccesses ) Pe “saeeke! gasses 


Cuba 
Dominican Rep. ... 
Dutch W. Indies... 
French W. Indies.. 
BENGE co veccecnesds 
Virgin Is. of U. S.. 
APHORUNA oo ccccccs 
BROMVig .cccccccces 


CRO soccceccccers 
Colombia ......... 
Wocuador .ccccccccs 
British Guiana .... 
Dutch Guiana ..... 
Peru 
Venezuela 
China 

Chosen 
Far Eastern Rep... 
Greece in Asia .... 


eeeeeeeessee es O8,9UL 29,500 weseee 











| ee eS ee 
Japan ........+++. 68,601 902,626 ...... 
Kwantung, leased 
CORTEROED 2c ccvese > Aa ora ee 
Palestine and Syria ee SGeeue” wewsee 
Philippine Islands. 41,755 ......  .sssee- 
DE 43 eeeh86° Se65s ° 0646602, 00.6000 
British Oceania ... 22 DB séeoes 
French Oceania ... B.686 cccsce 4 
Belgian Kongo .... ee ee 
British West Africa GEES cerere seecee 
Brit. South Africa. ae ‘Weoses. -eegece 
Canary Islands ... SE ee ee 
IG. 6 096.000.0020 0:¢ CUanee ace ees 
Oth. French Africa Bie 08000 
Liberia ........0+. Me” decade 
MOFSCEO nrcccccses MATE sessas 
Portuguese East 
BETES cccocccces D-  ChbeneA aeasicc 
Other Portuguese 
AETIGR cccccccces BOE- ccsvee sescce 
Spanish Africa .... Ree 4496de”. wobec 
Teta ccscccces 1,494,702 7,645,237 902,599 
7-————Bushels—__, 
a Barley Corn Oats 
Belgium ......... 32,396 1,098,989 485,795 
TEE ncceceee § eeecce 2,001,444 ...... 
WOMIGD sccccscces cere 604,476 149,990 
SEE Ssceccns: “sewer Fo! eae 
MEET. abesdcccvece osese 381,303 ...... 
Netherlands ..... 64,641 4,399,530 838,941 
eT ee ee ee a 256,100 ...... 
Russia in Europe. 49 479,971 16 
Spain ....eeeeeee cease 367,034 ...... 
POE cecvecerscs secs 68,533 98,856 
MEE. cewisseocs —,o 00s 221,996 ...... 
United Kingdom.. 664,989 4,602,232 492,456 
COMSER 02 ccwrvcce 6 2,232,206 33,360 
MED . 4.4.69, 6: 60 2050 69,341 639,762 15,624 
PEO Sxeaccev’s. * S¥acs 26,782 80 
CURB. osecdeicscces 151 205,334 61,627 
Other countries .. 3,901 31,065 33,197 
Wotals wcccccsce 835,504 22,668,309 2,209,942 
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THE CONVENTION CITY 


Municipal Pier at Chicago Secured for Com- 
bined Meetings of Wholesale and Retail 
Bakers and Machinery Exhibit 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Bakers’’ Association, the 
annual convention of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, and the second 
national exhibition under the auspices of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association are to be held in Chicago on 
the Municipal Pier the week of Sept. 11. 
This triple announcement is of supreme 
importance to every wholesale and retail 
baker in the country, as well as to the 
allied trades. 

Early announcements of the forthcom- 
ing exhibition state that practically every 
baking expert and technologist in the 
country will be in Chicago during con- 
vention week. There will be speakers of 
worldwide fame, and men who have made 
spectacular successes in their individual 
fields. An official programme of absorb- 
ing interest is promised, while on the 
mile-long Municipal Pier will be an ex- 
hibition of machinery well worth cross- 
ing the continent to see. 

There will be complete bakeries in op- 
eration, demonstrating the baking of 
bread from start to finish. Every latest 
development in modern baking machinery 
will be displayed, while completely 
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equipped laboratories will demonstrate 
what they are doing to advance the bak- 
ing industry, Those back of the move- 
ment state that the immense exhibition 
held at Atlantic City two years ago will 
be dwarfed by the Chicago show. 

All bakers, whether members of asso- 
ciations or not, are invited to visit Chi- 
cago. The elaborate entertainment fea- 
tures will be free to all. The American 
Institute of Baking will be in operation, 
and visitors will be afforded every oppor- 
tunity to inspect this wonderful institute, 
which is in the official home of the 
American Bakers’ Association. 





FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 


A Decision of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court Deals With Bread Man- 
U turers’ Liability to Consumers 


Part of a nail, which had found its 
way into a loaf of bread baked by de- 
fendant and bought by plaintiff from a 
retailer, lodged in plaintiff’s throat, and 
she sued defendant for damages. A 
jury returned a verdict in plaintiffs fa- 
vor, and defendant carried the case up 
for review by the Massachusetts supreme 
judicial court. That tribunal has re- 
versed the decision, on the ground that 





the trial judge erred in ruling on the 
legal principles governing the case. 
Disposing of the case, the supreme ju- 
dicial court said: “She [plaintiff] bought 
bread from a retail grocer; and as there 
was no contract between her and the 
defendant, there is no liability based on 
implied warranty of the wholesomeness 
of food sold for immediate consumption. 
. While the declaration contained no 
count in contract, it did contain one. . . 
for negligence. The general rule that a 
manufacturer of an article is not liable 
for negligence in its manufacture to a 
third person with whom he has no con- 
tractual relations is subject to certain 
well-settled exceptions. One of 
these exceptions recognizes the liability 
of a tort feasor [wrong doer] to third 
persons for negligence in the prepara- 
tion of food for human consumption. 
“The tendency of courts is to hold such 
manufacturer to a high degree of care, 
because of the serious consequences to 
human life likely to follow his negli- 
gence. . . . And, manifestly, food which 
contains a nail or other like foreign 
substance may be quite as unfit for con- 
sumption as if it were composed of 
deleterious ingredients. In the 
present case, however, it is unnecessary 
to consider the liability of the defendant 


. 






as a tort feasor for negligence, because 
the trial judge directed a verdict for it 
on the second count, and the correctness 
of that ruling is not before us on the 
defendant’s exceptions. 

“The count on which the plaintiff got 
a verdict was based on deceit. The 
alleged representation was printed upon 
the wrapper: ‘This bread is 100 per cent 
pure, made under the most modern, scien- 
tific process; has very special merit as 
a healthful and nutritious food,’ etc. 

“The representation is claimed to be 
false because of the presence in the loaf 
of bread of the top end of a wire nail, 
described as follows: ‘The nail has a 
circular head, and at its widest part is 
¥, inch. The length of the nail is 3-32 
of an inch.’ 

“It seems quite apparent that the 

words relied on—‘100 per cent pure’ and 
‘healthful . . . food’—were used in the 
sense of containing no deleterious or un- 
wholesome ingredients; such, for instance, 
as would constitute adulterations or in- 
jurious materials under the statute rela- 
tive to the manufacture of bread. . 
As we construe the printed representa- 
tion, it does not include the accidental 
presence in bread, otherwise fit for hu- 
man consumption, of a foreign substance 
like a nail, not permeating the loaf or 
constituting one of its ingredients. 

“Further, the burden was on the plain- 
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tiff to show not only a representation 
that was false, but one that was fraudu- 
lent, as te reg from an innocent 
misrepresentation. As to this, there was 
no evidence that the defendant knew 
there was a nail in the loaf of bread. 
Even if the failure to discover it. was 
negligent, negligence is not fraud, which 
imports design and purpose... . 

“The rule applicable where a represen- 
tation is made positively, as of the de- 
fendant’s own knowledge, was not pre- 
sented to the jury accurately. As it 
was stated in Chatham Furnace Co. vs. 
Moffatt, 147 Mass. 408, 404, 18 N.E. 168, 
9 Am. St. Rep. 727: 

“Tt is well settled in this common- 
wealth that the charge of fraudulent in- 
tent, in an action for deceit, may be 
maintained by proof of a _ statement 
made, as of the party’s own knowledge, 
which is false, provided the thing stated 
is not merely a matter of opinion, esti- 
mate, or judgment, but is susceptible of 
actual knowledge; and in such case it is 
not necessary to make any further proof 
of an actual intent to deceive. The fraud 
consists in stating that the party knows 
the thing to exist, when he does not know 
it to exist; and if he does not know it to 
exist, he must ordinarily be deemed to 
know that he does not.’ 

“On the fact disclosed, it is difficult to 
see how this doctrine is applicable. Nor 
is it apparent that the plaintiff relied 
upon the alleged representation, or 
knew of its existence, when she gave her 
grocer ‘an order for things, including 
bread,’ without weg J Ward’s bread. 

“We are of opinion that the defend- 
ant’s motion for a directed verdict on 
the first count should have been granted.” 

A. L. H. Srneer. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Co.umsvus, Onto, May 19.—While bak- 
ers generally report an increase in the 
demand for bread, this is not reflected in 
the demand for flour. Bakers have been 
out of the market for some time, and a 
canvass of the trade shows the great ma- 
jority well supplied with flour, and in 
some cases enough on hand and pur- 
chased to run through the crop. These 
say they will buy no more old crep flour, 
but will be ready to take on new crop as 
soon as it is available. 

Those who will need more old crop 
flour will not buy at present levels. The 
trade cannot figure that prices are any- 
where near a legitimate supply and de- 
mand basis; consequently, it is as hard 
to sell flour right now as it has been at 
any time on this crop. 

More or less price cutting is being 
done by mills, but orders for flour are 
few and far between. Price cutting on 
bread, that was so much in evidence 
some time ago, seems to have been elimi- 
nated, and prices are now on a fairly 
satisfactory basis, 7c for the 1-lb loaf 
and 10c for the 114-lb being the whole- 
sale prices prevailing generally through- 
out the state. 





NOTES 


The Top-N-Och Baking Co., Columbus, 
of which Sterling Donaldson is presi- 
dent, has changed its name to the Don- 
aldson Baking Co. 

S. L. Seelig, of the Reynolds Baking 
Co., Columbus, was one of the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce trade tour 
through southern Ohio last week. 


Harry B. Apple, flour broker, Colum- 
bus, and president of the Columbus 
Flour Club, will attend the Federated 
Flour Clubs’ and millers’ conventions at 
Kansas City. 

The following Akron, Ohio, bakers 
were in Columbus on May 9: Harry 
Freer, Akron Baking Co; William Igou, 
Tri-State Baking Co; Arthur Trafford, 
Superior Baking Co. 

William Shafer, Cincinnati, secretary 
of the Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry, made a hurried visit to Co- 
lumbus last week. He says arrangements 
are fast being completed for the conven- 
tion of the Ohio association, which will 
be held at Cedar Point, July 11-13. 


Oscar Harenberg, Columbus, formerly 
representative of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., in southern Ohio, 
has taken a ition with the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., of Salina, Kansas, suc- 
ceeding L. J. Oliver, who will take charge 
of Pennsylvania territory for the Lee 
mills. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XV: BAKESHOP METHODS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


A constant humidity of 65 to 70 per 
cent maintained in doughrooms aids 
greatly in correct and uniform fermen- 
tation of both sponges and doughs. In 
addition to enabling better control of 
fermentation, standard humidity pre- 
vents unnecessary shrinkage that would 
otherwise occur. 

In doughrooms not under humidity 
control the exposed surface of dough 
often dries rapidly, causing a skin to 
form. This surface darkens during ex- 
posure, and is often responsible for dark 
streaks in the crumb. Crusting is more 
serious in dry than in humid climates, 
and in straight doughs than in sponges. 
During the mixing of sponge doughs this 
hardened portion often dissolves. When 
high-speed mixers are used the danger 
of the dried portion’s remaining undis- 
solved is much lessened. 

When humidifiers are not to be had, 
the danger of crusting may be much 
reduced by lightly greasing the. exposed 
surfaces, covering the troughs, or, better 
still, by allowing a little steam to escape 
within the room. 

On rainy days, when the atmosphere 
is saturated with moisture, doughs fer- 
ment faster, even though the humidity 
within the doughroom is kept constant. 
This is probably due to a greater in- 
crease in the temperature of the doughs 
because of less evaporation. Heat is 
consumed when water is changed from 
the liquid to the gaseous state. The 
greater the rate of this change the more 
heat will be consumed and the less will 
the dough temperature increase. Less 
evaporation occurs on humid days, there- 
fore less cooling of the doughs. 


SPONGE VS. STRAIGHT DOUGHS 


The question often arises among 
bread manufacturers as to which is the 
better method, the sponge or the straight 
dough. Much can be said for and against 
each. It is generally conceded that in 
large, properly equipped plants the 
sponge method is better, while in many 
smaller shops the straight dough proves 
more satisfactory. The sponge method 
requires two mixings, while with straight 
dough only one is required, all of the 
ingredients being incorporated at one 
time. 

The long time, overnight, 50 per cent 
sponge that was in rather general use a 
few years ago and is now being practiced 
by a few small bakers, is the most un- 
desirable method for fermenting a 
dough. In most cases where this method 
is employed no control exists, and poor 
results are had more often than good 
ones. This sponge is allowed to fer- 
ment while the baker sleeps, and there 
is too great variation in room tempera- 
ture, which prevents the making of the 
best and most uniform bread. This 
method should be discouraged, and bak- 
ers should be persuaded to make sponge 
or straight doughs. 

The sponge method employed success- 
fully today in the larger plants is under 

control of temperature, humidity, 
and time, the three controlling factors 
of fermentation. These are higher per- 
—_—e sponges, usually about 60 per 
cent, but in some instances as great as 
85. The latter is more dangerous, since 
there is such a small quantity of flour 
used in making the dough. 

Usually, 60 per cent of the flour is 
used in the sponge, with the same or a 
little greater percenta 
or all of the yeast, and all of the yeast 
food. Some put the malt in the opcmg®> 
but this is bad practice. It should be 
put in the dough, where its greatest 
value will be costed. 

After a definite time (usually from 
three and a half to four and a half 
hours) the sponge is thrown back into 
the mixer or dropped to another mixer 
on a lower floor, and the remainder of 
the water, flour and yeast (if not all 
used in the sponge), sugar, malt, milk, 
shortening and salt added and this mixed 
into a sponge dough, which is allowed 
to stand only 15 to 30 minutes before 


of water, most, 


going to the machines. Often a small 
quantity of yeast is added in making 
sponge doughs for split top bread. It 
is the practice to punch the 85 per cent 
sponges in a manner very similar to that 
of punching straight doughs, except that 
the dough is made immediately after the 
second punch. With a 60 per cent sponge 
no punching is necessary. : 

The temperature at which sponges are 
usually set is 78@82 degrees. Occasion- 
ally one finds bakers setting sponges at 
86 degrees. This is sometimes the case 
where the higher percentage sponges are 
made. High temperatures are detrimen- 
tal to quality bread, and should be 
avoided. 

It is the general opinion that if any 
of the softer flours are used, strong 
flours only should be mixed in the sponge 
and the softer flours in the dough. This, 
however, is not necessary. Some of the 
best bread manufacturers using as much 
as 50 per cent northwestern soft flour 
use the same blend for both sponges and 
doughs. Some use a somewhat greater 
percentage of hard in the sponge than 
in the dough, but all are using a blend 
of strong and weak in both the sponge 
and dough with excellent results. 

High-speed mixers are almost essen- 
tial in the mixing of doughs when the 
sponge method is employed: It is very 
difficult to sufficiently “break up” a 
sponge and properly mix a sponge dough 
with a low-speed mixer. With such a 
machine the straight dough method 
should be used. 

Much less labor is required when the 
sponges are sent to a mixer on a lower 
floor. About the same labor is required 
when not punched but thrown back into 
the same mixer. It requires considerably 
more labor to punch, throw back and 
mix a second time than to mix and punch 
a straight dough. 

Possibly, bread made by the sponge 
method will be whiter of crumb, larger 
in volume, and possess a better grain 
and texture than that made from a 
straight dough. This, however, is often 
greatly magnified, the better quality of 
bread being attributed to the sponge 
method when often this should be at- 
tributed to the high-speed mixer and 
other good equipment. It is often an 
easy matter to make as good or better 
bread by the straight dough method in 
smaller shops with only a slow mixer. 

The total absorption, and therefore the 
yield, is less with the sponge than with 
the straight dough method. Less yeast 
can be used when the sponge method is 
employed, and a little less sugar and 
malt. By the straight dough method the 
yeast consumes considerable of these as 
food, while with the much shorter time 
of fermentation of the sponge dough, 
much less of these products is consumed 
by the yeast, and as good results can be 
had when smaller amounts are used. 

After taking everything into consid- 
eration one can readily see that while, in 
properly equipped large plants, the 
sponge method is preferable, the re- 
verse is true in smaller shops not prop- 
erly equipped for sponges. It is often 
the case that the smaller baker makes 
the mistake of imitating the methods 
employed in the larger plant, when he 
might make much better bread by fol- 
lowing his original method. 


SPACING DOUGHS 


It is a serious mistake to mix doughs 
faster than they can be made up. Close 
co-operation should exist between the 
men in the doughroom and those in the 
shop. Doughs should be spaced at such 
intervals as to enable their being “taken” 
as soon as ready. It sometimes occurs 
that certain types of bread require more 
time in the shop than others. This 
should be taken into consideration, and 
correct spacing given. 


RECORDS OF DOUGHS 


Complete records should be made of 
all doughs. This should include the time 
mixed, temperature when mixed, time of 
first punch, time of second punch, time 
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to bench or machines, and temperature 
of fermented dough. For sponges a 
record should be made of the time mixed, 
temperature when mixed, time of fer- 
mentation, time punched (if the sponges 
are punched), time to mixer, time mixed, 
temperature of dough, and time of fer- 
mentation. The time of mixing should 
be recorded for both straight doughs and 
sponges. 

This furnishes excellent information 
for the superintendent and management, 
serves as a check on the dough mixers 
and insures much greater accuracy. In 
a large travelling oven plant, recently 
visited, it came to my observation that 
great accuracy as to weights, tempera- 
tures, measurements, time, etc., were re 
quired, but that no record was made of 
these. 

As a result, no explanation could be 
made. for the poor quality of severa! 
thousand pounds of bread made on last 
part of run. No one seemed to know 
that the quality was far from standard, 
guessed at reasons when this was calle! 
to their attention or passed blame tv 
some one else. Had a complete recor 
been made at the time, this trouble could 
have been traced to its source. 


STANDARD SIZE DOUGHS 


In some shops it is the custom to vary 
the size of doughs. Rather than run a 
small dough at the last, the size of one 
or more is increased. This is not good 
practice. All doughs should be of a 
standard size, and a small dough made 
last if necessary to complete the day’s 
order. There is now a tendency on the 
part of bread manufacturers to adopt 
smaller size doughs as standards than 
was customary a few years ago. This 
will vary from one to five barrels, de- 
pending upon the capacity of the shop 
or plant. Certainly it is a mistake to 
run large doughs in small shops with 
limited proof and oven capacity, o1 
where too much time is consumed during 
the make-up. 

When once the size of doughs is de 
termined, troughs of sufficient size should 
be used. It is poor policy to use troughs 
either too small or too large to properly 
accommodate the dough. Under no con- 
ditions should troughs of different sizes 
be used for the same size doughs. Fer- 
mentation is guided by time and the 
appearance in the trough. If set cool or 
warm, or if the yeast is weak, more or 
less time will be required, and this must 
be determined largely by the height of 
doughs within the trough. Doughs made 
from strong flours should be allowed to 
rise higher the second time ‘than those 
made from weaker flours. 


DUMPING DOUGHS 


When doughs are fermented and ready 
for the bench or machines, it is often 
the case that much unnecessary labor is 
involved in transferring them. When 
sent down dough chutes, open end 
troughs should be used to avoid the un- 
necessary effort of lifting the dough out. 

To further aid in this transfer a block 
and tackle should be suspended from the 
ceiling, hooked in the ring in the solid 
end of the trough, and this end ele- 
vated, causing the dough to slowly flow 
into the chute. This chute should be of 
sufficient size to accommodate a full 
dough, and should have a gate at the 
lower end to enable constant feeding of 
the divider. This machine works much 
better when fed constantly than when 
pieces of the dough are thrown in at in- 
tervals. 

If the wrong kind of grease or an 
excessive quantity is used, this gets into 
the pieces of dough during dividing. 
causing holes or streaks in the bread. 

At the end of each run the chute 
should be well cleaned by scraping off the 
pieces of dough adhering to the sides, 
and then greased. All troughs should 
also be thoroughly cleaned and greased 
after being emptied. This prevents the 
hardened pieces of dough clinging to the 
sides from getting into freshly mixed 
doughs. It also lessens the danger of 
rope or other bacterial growth. Particles 
of fermented dough offer excellent con- 
ditions for this. 





Louis Boston, who has been operating 
a bakery on Beach Drive, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., will build a bakery on Seventh 
Avenue, near Ninth Street, and install 
modern machinery and ovens. 
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WHAT IS SELFRISING FLOUR? 


By BENJAMIN R. JAcoBs 
Director, National Cereal Products Laboratories 


Flour as known in the home is of two 
general classes and many grades. The 
class is determined by the kind or type 
of wheat from which the flour is made. 
The grade of a flour is determined by its 
freedom of offal material (the outer 
coating of the wheat) as removed by 
milling. 

The process of milling wheat into flour 
and offal is one of gradual reduction and 
separation. The endosperm, or flour pro- 
ducing portion of the. wheat, being heav- 
ier than the offal and of a different tex- 
ture, may be easily separated by various 
methods of applying centrifugal force or 
air currents, so that flour as ordinarily 
used is a product from which practically 
all of the offal has been removed. , 

Wheat consists of about 85 per cent 
endosperm and 15 per cent offal. The 
miller, however, is unable to extract much 
more than from 70 to 75 per cent of 
endosperm, or flour, without also extract- 
ing, in an inseparable form, unduly large 
amounts of offal. The above extraction 
is generally known as 100 per cent ex- 
traction or a “straight” grade of flour. 
When this “straight” is separated into 
the various grades the poorer portions 
are called “clears” and the better por- 
tions are called “patents.” 

Efforts have been made for many 
years to define grades of flour. These 
have generally been. unsuccessful, as they 
have taken into consideration the types 
of wheat from which the flours were 
made; The newer conception defining 
grades in flours is to determine the 
amount of offal present, regardless of 
the type of wheat from which the flour 
is milled. The writer has been engaged 
in this work for the past six years and 
has found @ means of not only determin- 
ing the grade of a flour, or its freedom 
from offal, but the means of determining 
the amount of flour that remains unex- 
tracted in the offal. 

The claim is often made that lower 
grades of flour have a higher food value 
than the higher grades made from the 
same wheat. This increase in food value 
is but slight. The poorer keeping quali- 
ties of the lower grades of flour, to- 
gether with their disagreeable taste and 
unattractive appearance, cannot be con- 
sidered to compensate for this very slight 
benefit derived from a higher food value. 

The flour that is best adapted to bread 
baking is made from hard wheat which 
grows in a restricted central and north- 
western area of this country, and that 
best adapted for pastries is made from 
soft wheat grown in the more humid and 
southern areas. The bread flours are 
characterized by a higher content of glu- 
ten and phosphorus, and usually contain 
from 25 to 40 per cent more of these 
substances than the same grades of the 
soft wheat or pastry flours. 

Gluten is the most important single 
constituent of flour. It is not found in 
the flour of other cereals, such as corn, 
oats or barley, although it is found in 
rye to a limited extent. The principal 
reason why wheat and rye flour are used 
for bread making purposes is that these 
two cereals contain gluten. It is the sub- 
stance which gives to dough its power to 
retain gas when leavened with either 
yeast or baking powders. It also gives 
elasticity or ability to expand and be- 
come properly aérated. 

Figure 1, showing two loaves of bread 
marked “A” and “B,” illustrates, graph- 
ically, differences in gluten content of 
flour. The loaf marked “A” is made 
of a high grade hard wheat flour, while 
the loaf marked “B” is made of a high 
grade soft wheat flour, both flours being 
milled to the same degree of purity or 
freedom from offal. It will be noted 
that there is considerable difference in 
the volume between these two loaves of 
bread. This is due entirely to the differ- 
ence in the quantity of gluten. Loaf “A” 
contained 12 per cent of gluten and loaf 
“B” contained 9 per cent of gluten. 

The degree to which bread is assimilat- 
ed is somewhat dependent upon the 
amount of aération, and as these two 
loaves were made of. identical weights of 
flour (340 grams each), in the same man- 


ner, and at the same time, it is evident 
that loaf “B,” made from soft wheat 
flour, is less aérated or, in other words, 
more compact, and therefore not so 
easily assimilated. 


DEFINITION OF SELFRISING FLOUR 


Selfrising flour may be defined as a 
flour of almost any grade, to which 
leavening ingredients and salt are added. 
The leavening ingredients added are 
usually calcium acid phosphate, as the 
acid reacting ingredient, and bicarbonate 
soda, as the alkali reacting ingredient. 
The mixture is such that all that is neces- 
sary is to add either water or milk in 
the proper amounts to obtain a dough 
or batter ready for baking. 

Our laboratories have recently exam- 
ined 37 samples of selfrising flour pur- 
chased on the market in the South. The 
examination of the samples consisted, 
first, in determining the class and grade 
of flour used; second, in determining the 


cakes prepared with baking powder 
would a to injure the digestion, as 
the amount of saline cathartic that would 
be ingested under conditions of normal 
diet would be very small and would pro- 
voke no catharsis or symptoms of any 
kind, but the findings warned against ex- 
cessive use of baking powders. 

In discussing the effect of the con- 
tinued use of baking powder biscuits, it 
states that the prolonged administration 
of saline cathartics, such as those re- 
maining as a residue of the reactions of 
all known baking powders, even in small 
doses, tends to leave behind a condition 
of constipation, and that it is certainly 
the experience of the medical profession 
that the practice of the regular adminis- 
tration of saline cathartics is not to be 
recommended. The process, therefore, of 
redosing selfrising flour would lead to 
the use of excessive amounts of baking 
powder ingredients, particularly among 
that part of the people living under more 
or less poor economic circumstances, re- 
sulting in a lack of variety in their diet. 

The investigations of Voegtlein, Sulli- 
van and Myers show that the amount of 
antineuritic vitamines in a flour may be 
measured by the amount of phosphorus 
they contain, and as soft wheat flours 





Illustration of Gluten Content 


Loaf ‘“‘A” made from hard wheat flour; 


amount and character of the leavening 
ingredients; third, in determining their 
baking qualities. In determining the 
class and grade, it was found that prac- 
tically all these flours were made from 
soft wheat. Many of them contained less 
than 9 per cent of gluten, and only one 
contained as high as 11 per cent, showing 
all to be deficient in this most important 
substance. More than 25 per cent of 
the samples examined were of inferior 
grade; that is, they contained quantities 
of offal material in excess of those usual- 
ly found in flours of what are known as 
“straight” grades. 


CHEMICAL EXAMINATION 


The chemical analysis of these sam- 
ples showed that in many cases the 
amount of calcium acid phosphate added 
was in excess of that required for the 
proper leavening of the product. Ex- 
cesses of sodium bicarbonate were found 
in some instances, while in others de- 
ficiencies of this substance were found. 
In most cases, however, there was no re- 
lation between the amount of acid react- 
ing leavening ingredients and the baking 
soda, while deficiencies in the amount of 
soda were indicated by very low quanti- 
ties of carbon dioxid. 

These excesses of leavening ingredients 
found in these products show a lack of 
control in the manufacture of them. It 
would also indicate what has been learned 
from other sources, that when this prod- 
uct remains on the shelves of the gro- 
cers for long periods of time it is re- 
shipped to the millers, where an extra 
charge of phosphate and soda is added. 
In some samples examined 60 to 80 per 
cent excess phosphate was found. But 
most noticeable is the fact that in some of 
these samples the amount of carbon 
dioxid was approximately one half of 
that required properly’ to “raise” the 
baked product (usually: biscuit). 

The referee board of consulting scien- 
tific experts, in its report on alum, states 
that there is no evidence to indicate that 
the occasional use of bread, biscuits or 


Loaf “B” made from soft wheat flour 


contain less phosphorus than do hard 
wheat flours of the same grade, foods 
made from soft wheat flours would be 
more deficient in vitamines than those 
made from hard wheat flours. 

The phosphorus added to selfrising 
flours as a leavening ingredient is in the 
form of a phosphate, an inorganic salt, 
which cannot be considered as contain- 
ing vitamines, while the phosphorus ex- 
isting naturally in a flour is largely in 
the form of phytin and phospho-lipins, 
which are organic salts. Organic phos- 
phorus can be readily differentiated from 
inorganic phosphorus, as the former is 
easily separated by extraction by alco- 
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hol and ether, while the latter is not so 
extracted. 

Furthermoré, a number of these sam- 
ples contained excessive amounts of 
residual carbon dioxid, which indicated 
the use of an excessive amount of bak- 
ing soda. Voegtlein, Sullivan and Myers 
have shown that vitamines are easily de- 
stroyed by slight excesses of sodium bi- 
carbonate, particularly at the tempera- 
ture at which biscuits are baked. Chemi- 
cal control therefore becomes doubly im- 
portant as a public health measure, and 
from the point of view of human nutri- 
tion; first, because the product from 
which selfrising flour is usually made is 
deficient in gluten and certain essential 
accessory foods (vitamines), and second, 
because no control may mean excesses 
of soda, which destroy these vitamines, 
and therefore accentuate this dietary de- 
ficiency. 

Baking experiments were made with 
these selfrising flours, and they corrobo- 
rate the results of the chemical exam- 
ination. The selfrising flours made of 
inferior grades of flour yielded biscuits 
of grayish and dark, uninviting color and 
poor flavor. These samples, showing a 
low amount of carbon dioxid, yielded bis- 
cuits that were low in volume, and ex- 
cesses of baking soda were also indicat- 
ed by the yellow color of crumb in those 
samples showing excessive amounts of 
residual carbon dioxid. In this group 
of samples there was one where the bak- 
ing soda and salt had been omitted in the 
process of manufacture, although the 
label on the sack stated that the product 
contained soda and salt, and was ready 
to be mixed with either milk or water. 

Figure 2 shows the result obtained by 
baking biscuits from a group of these 
samples. These biscuits were all baked 
under identical conditions of time, tem- 
perature and formula. No. “1” was 
baked from hard wheat flour to which 
there was added commercial baking pow- 
der in the quantities stated on the label; 
that is, “four level teaspoons to the 
quart.” In the case of this particular 
product this amounted to 7.2 per cent of 
baking powder. No. “2” was made from 
a high grade soft wheat flour, and con- 
tained the same amount of baking pow- 
der as “1.” No. “3” was made from an 
inferior grade of soft wheat flour, from 
the same milling run as “2,” and con- 
tained the same amount of baking pow- 
der as “1.” No. “4” was made from a 
selfrising flour in which excesses of phos- 
phate were found, and which was de- 
ficient in carbon dioxid. No. “5” was 
made from a sample of selfrising flour in 
which no baking soda or salt were found. 

This photograph shows the difference in 
the volume and general appearance of 
the biscuits, but does not tell the whole 
story. The biscuits made from “1” and 
“2” had excellent color of crumb and 
crust, and good appearance and flavor. 
Those made from “3,” although fair in 
volume, were dark in color of crumb and 
were slightly bitter, due to the amount 
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Biscuits Baked from Various Flour Samples 


No. 1, hard wheat flour with commercial baking powder; No. 2, high grade soft wheat 
flour with commercial baking powder; No. 3, inferior grade soft wheat flour with com- 
mercial baking powder; No. 4, selfrising flour with excess of phosphate; No. 5, self- 
rising flour with no baking soda or salt, 








of offal material. Those made from “4” 
and “5” were very dark, lumpy, doughy 
and irregular in texture, and al r 
uninviting and un table. 

The results of investigation justi- 
fy the conclusion that regulation in the 
manufacture of selfrising flour is essen- 
tial as a health measure, as a food prod- 
uct is being made and consumed which is 
deficient in certain essentials and which, 
if continued, may have a detrimental ef- 
fect on public health, It would also 
justify the adoption of standards of 

urity of wheaten flour and of the 
eventing ingredients used inghe manu- 
facture of selfrising flours, as well as 
the adoption of maximum limits of the 
amount of those leavening ingredients 
and of residual carbon dioxid and mini- 
mum limits of the amount of available 


carbon dioxid necessary properly to 


aérate the baked product. 

The grade of flour required in the 
manufacture of this product should not 
be lower than that entitled to the un- 
qualified designation, “Flour.” Senti- 
ment seems to be crystallizing in favor 
of not applying this term to any grade 
below a “straight.” The standard of 
purity and the relative amounts of acid 
and alkali reacting leavening ingredients 
should be the same as those required for 
baking powders. 


JEWISH BAKERS STRIKE 


Union Officials Call Out Employees—High 
Wages a Hardship on Employers— 
Big Bakeries Expand 


New York, N. Y., May 19.—The de- 
a of labor has issued a special 
ulletin showing that there are in this 
state 519 skilled women bakers; altogeth- 
er, 2,300 women and girls are employed 
in bakeries, of whom 1,900 are working 
in New York. 


STANDARD LOAF IN ELMIRA 


The common council of Elmira has 
prepared an ordinance regulating the 
sale of bread, and only a standard size 
loaf can be sold from now on, There 
are heavy penalties for bakers guilty 
of violating this ordinance. 


JEWISH BAKERS ON STRIKE 


‘The International Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ Union has issued an 
official. communication, according to 
which a general strike of about 5,000 
“kosher” chev is granted. The strike 
is to start at once, and refers especially 
to bakers in New York City. All shops 
in which union agreements are not re- 
newed will be involved. 

On the other side, it is said that all 
boss bakers employing members of Bak- 
ers’ Union Local No. 10 have renewed 
their agreements for another year, which 
will avert a strike of Jewish bakers on 
the East Side. 

The so-called Lockwood committee, of 
which Senator Charles C. Lockwood, of 
Brooklyn, is chairman, is investigating 
alleged abuses on the part of Jewish bak- 
ers’ labor unions. M. M. Frankel, secre- 
tary of the Employing Jewish Bakers’ 
Association, testified before the commit- 
tee that there was a time when the Jew- 
ish baker worked 18 hours a day for $12 
@15 a week, but now gets $75@90 a 
week, and works only five to seven hours 
a day. In many cases, he testified, the 
union demands that workmen be kept on 
jobs whether or not there is work for 
them. 








BREAD LINE IN BROOKLYN 


Brooklynites had the unusual experi- 
ence of seeing a bread line after Easter. 
Miller Brooks, of No. 1073 Bedford Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, began distributing free 
bread and rolls to the poor, following 
the offer of supplies by wholesale bak- 
ers. Hundreds of unemployed took ad- 
vantage of this offer. 


BIG BAKERS EXPAND 


Improvements are completed in the 
Court Street plant of the Cortland (N. 
Y.) Baking Co. Concrete and steel con- 
struction replaced the old timber, and 
new boilers and other equipment have 
been installled at a cost of more than 
$10,000. Two new ovens have been add- 
ed, which enable the company now to 
turn out about 850 loaves per hour. 

The Larsen Baking Co., Brooklyn, has 
purchased a plot, 100x100, on Henry 
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Street, upon which an addition will be 
erected. The present quarters are too 
small for the output. 

According to report, William E. Smith 
has —s a plot of land, 100x100, on 
Mill Hicks streets, Brooklyn, and 
will erect a large bakery there. 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR BARNARD BAKE SHOPS 
At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Barnard Bake Shops, 
Inc., Elmira, Albert G. Myers was elect- 
treasurer. The former foreman, 
Stephen H. Schleif, has been chosen di- 
sector. The other officers of the corpora- 
tion are: R. H. Barnard, president, Paul 
Delaney, vice president, Edward Calla- 
han, secretary. The Barnard Bake Shops 
operate a chain of stores in Elmira and 
neighboring towns. 


Brook Bros. have opened a bakery at 
Bolivar. 

Louis Miller will open a bakery at 
Mahopac. 

H. Brock will open a bakery at 7 Hull 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Fred Hoffman, Franklin, will open a 
bakery in the near future. 

T. Wallace has bought the bakery of 
Michael J. Tracy, Monticello. 

Dany Morrocco, Rochester, is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $1,073; assets, $50 

Charles Harrington will open a bakery 
and confectionery at Big Flats. 

George J. Stover has succeeded the 
Hessel Baking Co., at Elmira. 

D. C. Hunt will erect a bakery build- 
ing at 534 Mill Street, Watertown. 

A new St. Regis restaurant and bakery 
will open at 954 Broadway, New York. 

The Hudson Valley Bakeries, Inc., 
contemplates opening a store at Catskill. 

Kissler & Lutz have purchased the 
Soeeing bakery, on Bridge Street, Cats- 


Wurraro & Co. are proprietors of a 
bakery at 710 North Salina Street, Syra- 
cuse 


The Niagara Baking Co. will open a 
branch store at 19 West Avenue, Lock- 
port. 

Paul Ratscki, 351 Onderdonk Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to Karl 
Holik. 

Rollin Johnson, baker, of Utica, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $2,964; assets, 
$1,035. 

Elizabeth Pribus, 45 Richmond Street, 
Rochester, has opened the Richmond 
bakery. 

William B. Pabil has succeeded Henry 
Stowell in the ownership of a bakery at 
Geneva. 

The Niagara Baking Co., Lockport, 
will open a branch store at 19 West 
Avenue. 

Fire caused $1,000 loss in the North 
Side bakery, 710 North Salina Street, 
Syracuse. 

Charles Koenig has succeeded Otto 
Kuespert as owner of a bakery at East 
Hampton. 

Fire caused —e * of $7,000 in the 
bakery conducted by F. K. Brown, 
Ridgeway. 

W. J. Foss & Sons, of Olean, will 
build a bakery and retail display room 
on Main Street. 

The Tenth Avenue bakery and lunch- 
room has been opened at 443 Tenth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Stanley Mulkins is proprietor of the 
Purity bakery recently opened at Broad 
Street, Oneonta. 

Vrettos Bros. will open a bakery, con- 
fectionery and pastry shop at 8416 Fifth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

J. Perlitz has succeeded B. Baer as 
owner of a bakery at 125 East Houston 
Street, New York. 

Crook’s bakery, Chambers and Broad- 
way, Washingtonville, will add an up- 
to-date restaurant. 

The Popular bakery, Albany, will open 

a branch store in the Lerner Building, on 
Main Street, Ravena. 
’ Dremland’s bakery, 670 East One Hun- 
dred and Eightieth Street, New York, 
will open a branch at 1986 Webster Ave- 
nue. 


George Themely & Co., bakers, 29 
Harrison Street, Jamestown, lost about 
$3,000 in a recent fire. 

The Chatham home bakery, Chatham, 
Marfraro & Mareil, proprietors, has suc- 
ceeded C. G. Crawford. 

William Kimmerle has sold his bakery, 
195 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, to Jak- 
litsch & Harnischfeger. 

Frank oe has leased property at 
Canajoharie, and will open a new bakery 
there in the near future. 

Joseph Phinney & Son, Port Henry, 
will add a story and a half building to 
house a new patent oven. 

Zaller & Gazdal have succeeded P. J. 
Marx as owners of a bakery at 17 Cen- 
tral Avenye, Silver Creek. 

F. Umbach, for 16 years in the baking 
business at 178 Utica Avenue, Brooklyn, 
has sold to Cesar Fischl. 

The pa f on Franklin Street, Ilion, 
has been sold by Charles White to George 
M. Gerber and L. H. Lory. 

The Modern bakery, with headquarters 
at Schenectady, will open a branch at 
140 Broadway, Newburgh. 

Henry Lackner, baker, 324 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, is bankrupt. Liabili- 
ties, $14,458; assets, $3,999. . 

L. W. Vogel has bought the bakery at 
5608 New Utrecht Avenue, Brooklyn, for- 
merly owned by Car! Essling. 

Extensive alterations and additions are 
being made to Blodgett’s bakery, 306 
South Clinton Street, Syracuse. 

The Audubon bakery and restaurant, 
L. Néuman, proprietor, will open at 
4012 Mitchell Square, New York. 

The Ideal Bread & Pastry Co. 348 
Arlington Street, Watertown, has been 
succeeded by McDonald & Mullin. 

The Syracuse Bread Co., wholesaler, 
104 Maple Street, Syracuse, is altering 
its bakery at a cost of about $5,000. 

Mann Bros. have purchased the bak- 
ery at 605 Glenmore Avenue, Brooklyn, 
and will install additional machinery. 

The Bake-Rite Bakeries, Inc. New 
York, has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital stock, by Ora B. Coates and 
Meyer Uman. 

Philip Freyer, formerly at 1478 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, has bought the bakery 
and lunchroom of Alfred Reichenbach, 
1032 Broadway. 

F. J. Lessaongang, who formerly con- 
ducted a bakery at Black River, has 
opened an establishment at 1305 State 
Street, Watertown. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the D. K. W. Cake Baking Co., 
Inc., 406 Bedford Avenue, by the S. 
Blick Co., for $701. 

The bakery of Michael Lapczenski, 408 
Amherst Street, Buffalo, was damaged 
$500 by fire, believed to have been start- 
ed by a defective chimney. 

Jacob Fries, who formerly operated a 
bakery and lunchroom at 709 Fulton 
Street, has purchased the bakery at 1122 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn. 

H. Feldman, H. L. Guggenheim and 
D. A. Ticktin are the incorporators of 
the Cluster bakery and restaurant, New 
York, with a capital of $10,000. 


Ralph O. Osmond, trading as the 
Doughnut Shoppe, wholesale bakery, 114 
Field Street, Rochester, is bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $4,729; assets, $2,307. 


A certificate to do business has been 
granted to the Rochester Baked Prod- 
ucts Co., Rochester. Ray O. Watrous 
and Joseph Lavier are proprietors. 


The Big H., Inc., New York, bake 
and restaurant, has been incorporat 
with $10,000 capital stock, by Allan A. 
Deutsch, Henry Margoshes and Rudolph 
Trier. 


The Daylight bakery and lunchroom 
will remove to One Hundred and Fifty- 
eighth Street and Boston Road, New 
York, from 1060 Southern Boulevard, 
Bronx. 


The American Macaroni Co., Buffalo, 
to manufacture macaroni, etc., with $50,- 
000 capital, has been incorporated by 
William and A. C. Lipp, and Emile 
Perrone. 

Clyde T. Heller and James A. Zaffara- 
no have organized as C. T. Heller & Co., 
and will engage in business at 711 Jack- 


’ Ine., Brooklyn, 
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son Avenue, Long Island City, specializ- 
ing in crullers. 

The Popular System of Bakeries, 
Kingston, which has been under the 
management of Mannie Morgenstern, has 
been purchased by Charles P. Everett, 
baker and grocer. 

The Abramson Trading Corporation, 
Bronx, a bakery and restaurant, with 
$10,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by Max Abramson, Marks Nelson 
and Henry Lessers. 

A charter has been granted to the H. 
& S. Bakery & Restaurant Corporation, 
Brooklyn, with a capital of $20,000. The 
directors are Bessie Horstein, M. G. Led- 
witch and Rose Strauss. 

The Ace Cafeteria, Inc., New York, to 
do a general baking and restaurant busi- 
ness, with $10,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by Benjamin Ackerman, 
Samuel Rabin and J. S. Ginsburg. 

The West Eighth Street Bakery Co, 
as been formed to con- 
duct a general bakery, with $2,000 capit::! 
stock. The incorporators are Louis an: 
Rose Facher and Joseph Edinger. 

The H. & W. Bakery & Dairy Lunch, 
Inc., New York, general bakery an! 
lunchroom, with $10,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by Max Hochberg, 
Annie Hochberg and Samuel Warmstein 

Margolies & Stein, Inc., Brooklyn, has 
been organized to do a general bakiny 
and restaurant business, with $10,00( 
capital stock. The directors are Fanni: 
Margolies, Hyman Meyerson and A 
Stein. 

Usher Mirrer will open a branch stor: 
at West Twenty-third Street and Mer 
maid Avenue, Brooklyn, as soon as al 
terations are completed. He conduct: 
another bakery at Moore and Morre 
streets. 

A petition in bankruptcy was file: 
against the Hartmann Food Products Co 
Inc., 237 East Twenty-second Street. 
New York City, by the Rialto Can Co 
the George F. Weimann Co., and Her 
man Schiffman. Liabilities are listed a: 
$30,000, and assets $10,000. 

Bruno C. Scumir. 


JERSEY CITY BAKERS 


Bakers’ Co-operative Association Elects New 
Officers—Has Successful Year— 
General Trade Notes 


Newark, N. J., May 19.—The annual 
meeting of the Jersey City Bakers’ Co- 
Operative Association, which was held at 
the warehouse of the organization, 530- 
536 Montgomery Street, was well attend- 
ed. The following officers were elected: 
George Dreher, president; George Al- 
bansoder, vice president; Emil W. Wirth, 
secretary-treasurer; A. Goggel, record- 
ing secretary. The board of trustees 
consists of William Rudolph, John 
Adrian and G. Albansoder. 

The following were appointed to serve 
on committees: William Rudolph, A. 
Hausold and Otto Kraft, buying commit- 
tee; William Rudolph, A. Seibel and EF. 
Eisele, house committee. The amount 
of business done during the last fiscal 
year was very encouraging for the fu 
ture. The trustees declared a dividend 
of 11% per cent on all goods purchased, 
probably the best proof that business has 
been satisfactory. 

NOTES 

John Kock has bought a bakery at 
Hammonton. 

The Lestourgeon bakery, Bridgeton, is 
being remodeled. 

Frank Brinkman has purchased the 
Sunshine bakery, Jersey City. 

The Traymour bakery will open at 
1006 South Orange Avenue, Newark. 

J. Gutleber has sold his bakery, 94 
Park Street, Orange, to F. Kormann. 

The M: & L. Baking Co., Hermitage 
Avenue, Trenton, has begun operation. 

Herman Morchel has bought the Hogen 
bakery at 114 Coles Street, Jersey City. 

Lutz “Bros. have taken over a retail 
bakery at 45 Dood Street, East Orange. 

The Koslowsky bakery has been opened 
at Beatty and Declyn Streets, Trenton. 

Richard Schnackenberg, 364 Dodd 
——— East Orange, has sold to J. N. 

rnst. 
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John Weigle has sold his bakery at 
678 Ocean Avenue, Jersey City, to John 
Schultz. 

Cornelius Klerk has bought the bakery 
of W. Breiding, 158 Sanford Street, East 
Orange. 

Carl F. Elenberger has reopened the 
bakery at 175 South Orange Avenue, 
Newark. 

E. F. Elenberger has sold his bakery 
at $1 Twentieth Street, Irvington, to J. 
A. Eger. 

Trewin’s bakery will move to 99-101 
Vine Street, Bridgeton, to secure larger 
quarters. 

Albin Zuzula, 128 McWorther Street, 
Newark, has sold his bakery to Joseph 
Zittermann. 

John Zwatchka, 302 Mulberry Street, 
Newark, has sold his bakery to John 
Schuster, Jr. 

E. Anders and A. Herrmann have 
opened the Vailsburg bakery, 874 Orange 
Avenue, Newark. 

William Heeper, Paterson, bought the 
bakery at 53 William Street, Newark, 
from Mantel Bros. 

A. Hoffman, 362 Montgomery Street, 
Jersey City, has sold his bakery to Wil- 
liam Kurfehs & Son. 

Frank A. Kopecky, 60 Fourth Street, 
Elizabeth, has sold his bakery to his 
brother, Joseph Kopecky. 

William Burkhardt has bought the re- 


tail bakery of William C. Schwarz, 355 
Springfield Avenue, Newark. 
Walter & Bauer have _ succeeded 


Charles B. Wollner in the Wollner bak- 
ery, 23 Main Street, Mount Holly. 

The capacity of the bakery of the 
Childs Baking Co., Red Bank, has been 
greatly increased and a new oven added. 

A new branch store will be opened by 
the Quality Shop bakery, at Asbury 
Park, on Fifth Avenue, near Main 
Street. 

The Hudson Baking Co., on Thirty- 
fourth Street, has among its incorpora- 
tors A. P. Horowitz and M. Carry, Jer- 
sey City. 

The Yankee System of Bakeries will 
move the Trenton store from State and 
Warren streets to Lafayette and South 
Broad streets, Trenton. 

The Quality Bake Shop, Asbury Park, 
has been opened by Stewart M. Yeatts, 
formerly with the local branch of the 
American Bakeries System. 

The United Baking Co., Guttenburg, 
has been adjudged bankrupt, and the in- 
voluntary petition filed against it has 
been referred to a referee. 

Emile Fromme, French pastry baker, 
has purchased a building at 63 Madison 
\venue, Mount Holly, where he will open 
as soon as alterations are completed. 

A charter has been granted to the New 
Jersey Bakery Supply, Paterson, with a 
capital of $125,000. Henry Schneider, 
Sophia Schneider and Esther Pantel are 
the officers. 

The Simmen’s model bakery, Maple 
Avenue, Perth Amboy, has been remod- 
eled. Besides providing more room for 
the manufacturing end, the offices have 
been enlarged, and for the convenience 
of the girl employees an attractive rest 
and reception room has been provided. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 19.—Bakers 
during the past month showed no dispo- 
sition to stock up, as the constant and 
violent fluctuations in wheat tended to 
unsettle confidence and cause them to 
operate cautiously. However, as stocks 
in bakers’ hands are low, the amount of 
flour purchased was rather larger than 
in recent months, and at values generally 
ranging 25@50c bbl higher. . Bakers’ 
supplies,. other than flour, show little 
change. Sugar was lower early in the 
month, but at the close the market is 
firm at 5%¢ lb for granulated. 

Retail bread prices show little change, 
ihe ame charge being 8c for a 16-0z 
oat, 

NOTES 


F. A. Bean, Sr., president of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., New Prague, 
Minn., has been visiting his many friends 
in the flour trade here this month. 


A number of shares of the Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co. stock have sold re- 
cently as high as $300 per share. 

William Freihofer, Sr., head of the 
Freihofer Baking Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Freihofer, is in California. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses 
here on May 1 were 136,718 bbls, against 
153,028 a month ago and 214,542 on May 
1, 1921. . 
Samuet S. Danrets. 





A RADIO TRUCK 

William E. Gamble, manager of the 
Kolb bakery in Philadelphia for the 
General Baking Co. has _ recently 
‘equipped one of his motor trucks with a 
complete wireless outfit, and has painted 
on the outside of the truck that this is 
“The first wireless equipped commercial 
vehicle in the world,” a statement which 
is undoubtedly true. While this first 
equipment is somewhat in the nature of 
an experiment, it is an indication of the 
progressive character of the Kolb bak- 
ery and its desire to take advantage of 
the most modern equipment in order to 
facilitate and constantly “meee | the de- 
livery service by which its bread is sup- 
plied to consumers. 

The wireless outfit in the Kolb autocar 
is complete in every detail, and is a 
highly interesting indication of the suc- 
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government was sending to ships at sea 
or to tune them out entirely and relay 
to an interested audience the concert 
which was then being broadcasted from 
Gimbel Brothers’ department store, in 
Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 


Bimonthly Meeting Big Success—Takes Over 
Labor Bureau—May Engage Paid 
8 tary-Manag 


That the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation is an active organization and 
composed of members who take a real 
interest in its activities is becoming more 
and more pronounced. This association 
meets every two months, and the attend- 
ance so far has exceeded all expecta- 
tions. At the last bimonthly meeting 
held on April 26 at Worcester, Mass., ap- 
proximately 150 bakers were in attend- 
ance, and all took part in the discussions. 
Among the important matters decided 
upon were the taking over of the labor 
bureau, formerly conducted by the Mas- 
sachusetts Bakers’ Association, adoption 
of a code of ethics, election of honorary 
members, and the discussion of the pos- 
sibility of engaging a paid secretary- 
manager. 

President Hugh V. Keiser presided. 





























A Radio Equipped Bakery Delivery Truck 


cessful operation of wireless telephoning 
under conditions which only a few 
months ago would have seemed impos- 
sible. The ground is accomplished by 
connecting a wire to the frame of the 
car. The apparatus inside the truck is a 
complete radio receiving outfit, having 
a detector with three stages of amplifica- 
tion and a magnavox horn attachment, 
by means of which radio concerts can be 
heard by a large number of people. The 
entire apparatus is mounted on a sep- 
arate set of cushioning springs, which 
protect it from sudden jars when the 
truck is in motion. 

It is possible to receive radio messages 
just as clearly when the Kolb autocar is 
in motion as when it is standing still. It 
is now possible for the officers of the 
Kolb bakery to telephone to any one of 
the several. broadcasting stations in 
Philadelphia and ask that station to no- 
tify the driver of their wireless car that 
they wish to get in touch with him, and 
the driver, no matter where he — 
be, if he had the head piece over his 
ears and was tuned in, would get the 
message. While he could not reply by 
radio, it would be possible for him to 
get in touch with his home office by an 
ordinary telephone immediately. This 
gives Kolb’s bakery a degree of control 
over delivery service which has hitherto 
been impossible for any firm to achieve. 

The picture shown herewith was taken 
within. a quarter of a mile of the bi 
naval radio station at League Island. 
League Island was booming out its 
worldwide messages, but it was possible 
for the small apparatus in the Kolb 
autocar, standing almost in the shadow 
of that great sending station, either to 
listen to the code messages which the 


Dwight E. Babcock, secretary of the 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce; wel- 
comed the bakers. The first speaker was 
A. S. Martin, of New Bedford, Mass., 
vice president of division 12, who spoke 
on “The Baker as the Speaker Sees 
Him.” He gave a most interesting talk 
on co-operation and friendship in busi- 
ness. 

The committee appointed two months 
ago to decide whether members of the 
allied trades should be admitted as as- 
sociate members gave a report. This 
committee consisted of Frank Eighme, 
B. S. Ferguson, R. H. Dietz, W. S. Ver- 
itz and E. C. Campbell. They were in 
favor of an associate membership, and 
recommended that the dues should be 
$10 per annum. Firms having more than 
one representative on the roster would be 
required to pay $8 for each additional 
membership. This report was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Frank Shepard reported for the legis- 
lative committee, and told what had been 
accomplished. He stated that several 
bills which did not meet with the re- 
quirements of the bakers had been with- 
drawn, and others had been amended sat- 
isfactorily. 

The following names were presented 
by the committee for honorary member- 
ship in the -association: George A. San- 
derson, Boston; S. Bergeron, Rochester, 
N. H; Dudley Page, Lowell, Mass; James 
A. Ferguson, Boston; F. W. Calderwood, 
Portland; Albert Klopfer, New York. 
This report was adopted. 

C. O. Swanson, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Baking Co., spoke on “The La- 
bor Problem as Affecting the Baker,” 
and his address was well received. He 
made an appeal for the workers, de- 
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manding fair play and slow haste in re- 
newing of contracts on May 1. He stat- 
ed that he wants the interest of his em- 
ployees 100 per cent for 365 days of the 
year, by an unqualified recognition that 
employees are of the same clay as their 
executive officers; that their potential 
ability may be just as great; that they 
are inspired by praise and disgusted by 
harsh censure; that they respond to kind 
treatment; that the unworried mind is 
essential to good work, and the living 
pay is essential to the unworried mind. 

The necessary rules of discipline must 
not be drawn so tight as to throttle in- 
dividuality or initiative. If these two 
elements in human progress are curbed, 
the possibility of the growth of our busi- 
ness is eliminated, whether it is a three- 
man proposition or a 300-man institu- 
tion. If people are treated with decency 
and fairness, discontent will not rest its 
head against them. It needs no manage- 
ment to establish the proposition that it 
is not decent to keep any body of people 
ignorant or unhappy any more than it is 
decent to keep them unclean and under- 
fed or underpaid. : 

An invitation from the Pennsylvania 
association to attend the annual conven- 
tion at Bedford Springs on June 5-7 
was accepted, and the following dele- 
gates were appointed: Hugh V. Keiser, 
president, Springfield, Mass; George 
West, White River Junction, Vt. A 
third delegate will be selected by bakers 
of Rhode Island. 

A lively discussion was brought on 
when the labor bureau question was in- 
troduced. The Eastern Massachusetts 
Bakers’ Association has been operating 
this bureau for several years, and wished 
to have it taken over by the larger or- 
ganization. It was reported that the 
bureau is practically selfsupporting. A 
motion was finally passed that the New 
England Bakers’ Association should take 
over the bureau and that the finance 
committee should make a report at the 
next meeting and suggest ways and 
means as to continuing this bureau and 
increasing its usefulness. 

Instructions were also given to the 
finance committee to review the possibil- 
ity of engaging a paid secretary-man- 
ager. It was pointed out that the asso- 
ciation is growing so fast that the -work 
of the secretary has increased to the ex- 
tent that it could no longer be expected 
of Walter Dietz to attend to all the af- 
fairs of this office. 

E. H. Shields, Jr., of the Fleischmann 
Co., outlined the plans being prepared 
for the coming “Bread and Milk Week” 
to be conducted June 5-10. He urged 
the bakers to co-operate and make this 
campaign successful. 

Albert Klopfer, of the Bakers Week- 
ly, was the last speaker. He congratu- 
lated the bakers for the splendid prog- 
ress the association had made in such a 
short time and predicted that it would 
become the model trade body of the 
country. He also dwelt on the sugges- 
tion that the baking industry should be 
represented in the legislative halls at 
Washington, D. C. 

Another division of this organization 
was formed on April 25 at a meeting of 
Essex County bakers at Lowell, Mass., 
and the following officers elected: presi- 
dent, Robert Friend, Friend Bros., Mel- 
rose; vice president, Edward Scalley, 
Lowell; secretary, D. C. Bibeau, New 
England bakery, Lawrence; treasurer, 
Clayton B. Stoddard, Lowell. 

The next bimonthly meeting of the 
New England Bakers’ Association will 
be held at Burlington, Vt., on Monday, 
July 10. This will Foy the bakers an 
opportunity to spend a most enjoyable 
week end. The feature of this meeting 
is that it will be held aboard a boat on 
beautiful Lake Champlain. George 
West, of the Vermont Baking Co., White 
River Junction, is chairman in charge 
of the arrangements. 





OAMPBELL BAKING CO, ADDITION 

Work is well under way on a one-story 
and basement addition to the plant of 
the Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City. 
It will ready for occupancy about 
July 1, and will make available 9,000 
square feet of additional room for ship- 
ping and bread cooling, 9,600 square feet 
for flour storage, and 6,000 feet of 
garage space. A 75-foot Joseph Baker 
travelling oven is also being installed in 
the Campbell plant. ' 
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ARKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION 


Attendance Disappointing at Fort Smith 
Meeting—Arkansas Bakers Vote to Sever 
Connections with Oklahoma 


Forr Smrrn, Anx., May 17.—The third 
annual convention.of the Arklahoma As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry was 
called to order Wednesday morning, May 
10, with T. W. Edmundson, Fort Smith, 
in the chair, assisted by George Reigler, 
Little Rock, president of the Arkansas 
Bakers’ Industrial Association. The at- 
tendance was not large at the opening, 
but other bakers and supply men came 
in during the day until the registration 
reached a fair number. 

After the meeting had been called to 
order by President Edmundson, an in- 
vocation was ae by the Rev. B. V. 
Ferguson. Following this, Mayor Fagan 
Bourland delivered an address of wel- 
come in behalf of Fort Smith, assuring 
the delegates of the pleasure of the city 
in entertaining them. He then spoke at 
some length concerning the industrial 
and other advantages of Fort Smith. 

On account of the absence of J. P. 
Hopkins, Jonesboro, Ark., a brief reply 
to the address of welcome was made in 
his stead by George Reigler. After a 
short discussion of general business con- 
ditions, in which it was brought out that 
the labor situation in Oklahoma is ve 
unsatisfactory, the meeting was ad- 
journed until afternoon. 

At the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion Mr. Reigler, in speaking of the lack 
of attendance at the meetings of the 
Arklahoma association, suggested the 
possibility of reviving the interest of the 
Arkansas bakers by severing connection 
from the Oklahoma bakers. His thought 
was that the combinations of state asso- 
ciations are rapidly being disbanded, 
and the interest is settling in individual 
state organizations. 

F. C. Stadelhofer, St. Louis, in sup- 
orting this theory, spoke of the results 
eing accomplished by the short courses 

adopted by other state organizations. 
He was followed by several others along 
the same line. 

Before adjournment the chairman ap- 
——- the following committees: reso- 
utions, G. W. Shipley, C. E. Brennan 
and - Joe Junge; membership, Peter 
Laney, Carl Kruze and H. W. Eckhart. 

, At the close of the afternoon session 
on the first day of the convention the 
members of the association and the allied 
men attended a ball game between Fort 
Smith and Enid, Okla., teams. In the 
evening a banquet was served at the 
Goldman Hotel, followed by an informal 
dance at the Knights of Columbus Hall. 

President Edmundson called the con- 
vention to order again on May 11 at 
9:30 a.m., and asked H. C. Hicks, of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., to 
deliver his address on “The Value of 
Good Flour,” which had been held over 
from the preceding’ afternoon. Mr. 
Hicks spoke in part as follows: 

“Successful manufacturing of bread is 
dependent upon two things: material and 
method. If you will go with me and see 
the necessity of careful manufacturing 
of flour, you will then realize the impor- 
tance of good flour in your bakeshop. 
The modern mill today exercises great 
care in selecting its wheat, securing sam- 
ples from a large area in order to have 
the exact mill mix for the bakeshop. In 
doing this it not only carefully analyzes 
the wheat but, in order to protect this 
analysis, makes daily tests of flour after 
it is manufactured, thereby endeavorin 
to give at all times a uniformly high 
grade of flour. 

“The constituents of good flour are as 
follows: a _ balanced protein con- 
tent made from sound wheat; uniform 
protein is not of much value if the wheat 
is not sound. A uniform protein of 
good quality, 11 per cent or a little bet- 
ter for a straight grade and about 10% 
for a patent. A flour with a very high 
protein content is as undesirable as: one 
with too low an one, a to the gluten 
bound nature of dough. uniform fer- 
menting period is Nog important from 
the standpoint of the baker, and is con- 
trolled by the types of wheat and sound- 
ness of wheat ground. Absorption is also 
of very much importance to the baker, 
for on this factor depends the number 
of loaves per barrel. The percentage 
of absorption depends on thé type of 
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wheat moisture content and the granu- 
lation of the flour. 

“As flour is about 60 per cent of all 
the products that go to make bread, 
therefore good flour is one of the most 
important essentials in making good 
bread. There is hardly anything that 
will more completely ruin a successful 
baking business or hinder it from ‘reach- 
ing out and securing more business than 
poor flour, made from an inferior grade 
of wheat. 

“Business today is not conducted on 
the same basis or principle that it was 
25 or 30 years ago. At that time it was 
thought we must close a sharp deal, and 
the merchants that could make the most 
money from an inferior article were the 
ones that made the greatest success; but 
today it is not the s tradesman that 
makes the greatest baslnste success, but 
the business man who endeavors to serve 
his customers in such a manner that 
every transaction is of benefit to the 

urchaser. To that end the modern mills 

ave equipped their plants with scientific 
and complete laboratories, so that they 
may serve the trade the better, their ob- 
ject being that every transaction shall be 
a benefit to the purchaser. 

“Unhappily, bakers in some parts 
of the country seem to have lost their 
balance altogether—lost their heads and 
hearts—and have sprung at each other’s 
throats like madmen. The sad part of 
this condition is that in order to meet 
one another in this combat they are using 
the weapon of cheap flour to meet a 
cheap competitor, although this is one of 
the eg weapons that could be used. 
A cheaper loaf of bread, while it ma 
meet the pene of the competitor, will 
not meet the demand of your trade, the 
result being that the housewife will soon 
return to home made bread. 

“The temptation is great to buy some- 
thing a little cheaper than the best, and 
sometimes the difference is not apparent 
to the sight. But the human appetite is 
almost uncanny in its decisions. Substi- 
tutes and cheap material that lack in 
nutriment, even though they look all 
right to the eye, become tiresome to the 
palate, and you will soon hear the house- 
wife say ‘we like bakers’ bread once 
in a while, but we get tired ot it, and 
John wants me to bake again,’ with the 
result that you have lost some business 
that would have been paying you well if 
ae had used high quality flour and 
ooked to the food value of your bread.” 

At the conclusion of this address C. 
H. Van Cleef spoke briefly on the future 
of the Arkansas association and also re- 
garding the convention to be held in Chi- 
cago next fall. R. J. Mehan, St. Louis 
district manager of the Fleischmann Co., 
and Walter J. Mycue, of the Red Star 
Yeast & Produ¢ts Co., excused them- 
selves from delivering addresses which 
they were scheduled for. 

In a general discussion and answerin 
of questions it was explained by F. C. 
Stadelhofer that better success was gen- 
erally achieved with the use of a high 
patent than a low patent flour, and that 
the higher patent can stand more pun- 
ishment in fermentation, which adds to 
the flavor of the loaf. The question was 
then asked why the government was tak- 
ing such a decided stand against bleached 
flour, to which Mr. Stadelhofer replied 
that it was simply because the govern- 
ment had nothing else to do. 

Mr. Mycue and Mr. Stadelhofer both 
advised against the blending of a large 
number of flours in the bakeshop, and 
suggested the use of only two. Mr. 
Mycue explained that if a cheap flour is 
used it is absolutely necessary that a 
high quality flour be blended with it. 

Some discussion was had regarding the 
results to be obtained from various 
flours. Mr. Stadelhofer said that the 
fault of variance in any one flour was 
not due to carelessness on the part of 
the miller, but rather to the action of 
nature, and even though poor results 
were obtained from one car the next 
shipment would very probably be en- 
tirely satisfactory. c 

In speaking of molding of bread in 
the summer time, Mr. Stadelhofer sug- 
gested that a small addition of lime 
water will serve to prevent a great deal 
of this evil. He also warned against 
wrapping bread when it is too warm. 

The convention closed with the adop- 
tion of a resolution severing connections 
with the Arklahoma Association of the 


Baking Industry, which means the death 
of this organization. It was decided that 
the 1923 convention of the Arkansas 
Bakers’ Industrial Association should be 
held at Little Rock, and that the same 
officers, which are as follows, should hold 
over until next year: George Reigler, 
Little Rock, president; Joseph Junge, 
Little Rock, vice president; P. F. Linea, 
Little Rock, secretary; J. L. Phillip, Hot 
Springs, treasurer. 


NOTES 

The representative of J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati, was R. J. Caudle. 

The S. W. Noggle Co., Kansas City, 
was represented by Roy T. Wilson. 

B. L. Early, Memphis, represented the 
condensed milk department of Libby, 
MeNeil & Libby. 

N. G. Sailor, St. Louis, who represents 
the American Diamalt Co. in Arkansas, 
was present both days. 

The Hammersley Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of waxed papers, was represented 
by H. M. Earling, St. Louis. 

C. H. Van Cleef, Cincinnati, repre- 
sented the American Diamalt Co. and 
also delivered a brief address. 

James Brizzolara, Little Rock, came to 
the convention in behalf of the Corn 
Products Co., New York and Kansas 
City. 

Walter J. Mycue, Minneapolis, and M. 
Reigler, Little Rock, were the represen- 
tatives of the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. 

J. W. Hicklin, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., Chicago, was in Fort Smith both 
days of the convention in the interest of 
his company. 

R. J. Mehan, district manager, J. J. 
McCarthy and F. C. Stadelhofer, all of 
St. Louis, and T. Jarzembski, Little 
Rock, represented the Fleischmann Co. 
at the convention. 

H. N. Weinstein, of the Malt-Diastase 
Co., New York, stopped off at the con- 
vention on his way to Houston, Texas, 
to attend the annual convention of the 
Texas Master Bakers’ Association. 

K. R. Zimmer and M. W. Kiley, Kan- 
sas City, were the representatives of the 
Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Carton Co. 
They were on their way to Texas to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Texas 
bakers. 

T. W. Remmers, president of the 
American Bakers’ Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, and Edwin Schaumburg repre- 
sented that company. From Fort Smith 
Mr. Schaumburg went on to Houston, 
Texas, to attend the annual convention 
of the Texas Master Bakers’ Association. 

Among the flour salesmen present were 
G. B. McKinley, K B R Milling Co., 
Marquette, Kansas; H. C. Hicks, L. H. 
Evatt and E. F. File, El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co; J. W. M. Goff, 
Bowen-Romer Flour Mills Co., Independ- 
ence, Kansas; T. L. Saxenmeyer, Kansas 
City, and G. W. Marlar, Clarksville, 
Ark., Larabee Flour Mills Corporation; 
Terry Hyland, New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill; Mrs. J. C. Roberts, 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





POTOMAC STATES BAKERS TO MEET 

The annual convention of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association will be held 
at the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, June 
19-22. C. E. Meade is chairman of the 

neral committee of arrangements, and 
states that the bakers of Baltimore are 
making splendid plans to entertain and 
take care of the visiting bakers. 

J. H. Woolridge, publicity agent for 
the convention, reports that many well- 
known speakers have been secured. 
Among them are E. M. Rabenold, of 
New York City, counsel for the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association; Daniel P. Wool- 
ley, of the Fleischmann Co., who will 
speak on “Advertising”; Dr. B. R. 
Jacobs, of the National Cereal Products 
Laboratories, hat res, gee D. C., who 
will deliver a technical address that will 
be a feature of the first day’s session; 
Professor Harry Snyder, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, who has 
been given the subject “Present Day 
Bakers’ Problems”; Henry Hahn, of Ja- 
burg Bros., New York City, will speak 
on “Development of Retail Bakery 
Stores”; E. C. Baum, of the Joe Lowe 
Co., New York City, will deliver an ad- 
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dress on “Cake Baking.” Representa- 
tives of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and the Allied Trades are also ex- 
pected to be present and make short 
talks. 

A. J. Will, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, reports that on Monday 
evening, June 19, a reception and dance 
will be given at the Hotel Rennert. On 
Tuesday there will- be an auto trip for 
the ladies, and the annual dinner in the 
evening. On-+ Wednesday there will be 
a boat ride to Annapolis, with the op- 
portunity to inspect the naval academy. 
It has been planned to hold Wednesday’s 
business session on the boat, while sail- 
ing on the Chesapeake Bay. 


BAKERY STRIKE AVERTED 


Washington, D. C., Employing Bakers Re- 
new Agreement with Union—Business Is 
Improving, Due to Little Unemployment 


Wasurneoron, D. C., May 20.—Business 
with the bakers of Washington is good, 
volume having improved of late in both 
sweet goods and bread. Washington is 
quite prosperous at present, there being 
very little unemployment. In fact, labor 
should be fully employed before long, as 
there is promise of the largest building 
year in the city’s history. Labor condi- 
tions are excellent, there being no threat- 
ened strikes at this time. 

Prices on bakery materials have not 
changed much in the past month and 
the stability of the market has been en- 
couraging, although it has not prompted 
much buying ahead. Bakery supply 
houses have not been advising any large 
purchases for future delivery, or the 
incurring of much debt on the part of 
their customers. Crock butter is firmer 
at 30@35c lb. Candled eggs are about 
the same as last month at 25@26c dozen, 
with hennery at 26@29c. New walnuts 
are quoted at 68@74c, and walnut pieces 
at 58@62c. Coconut remains at 1214@ 
18c. Raisins are unchanged at 17@ 
1914¢, and currants at 1614,@18c. Cot- 
tonseed oil is higher at 134%,@14c; corn 
oil unchanged at 1214@l13c; malt sirup, 
6@8ce. Milk powder is lower at 101, 
@llc. 

There is a better inquiry reported for 
sugar, and fine granulated is now sell- 
ing at $5.25@5.50 per 100 lbs. There is 
not much change in other baker supplies, 
and prices remain practically unchanged. 

The recent bread war has been costly 
to the wholesale bakers. In addition to 
heavy advertising expenditures, some of 
the plants were putting out bread at a 
loss. Others had a hard struggle to come 
out even, and did not show any profit. 
It is said that some of the financial in- 
terests in the larger plants called a halt, 
and said they wanted them to show some 
profits. 

Bakers are taking on flour only as they 
need it or when they are quoted a price 
which they consider low and the quality 
such as they feel will meet their needs. 
Stocks held by bakers generally are un- 
derstood to be fair to small, but they feel 
that they can get flour quickly either 
from the mills direct or on spot. 

The past fortnight brought increased 
business to some of the brokers, jobbers 
and mill representatives, but sales made 
were mostly of small quantities, with 
early deliveries wanted. 








BAKERY STRIKE AVERTED 


An eleventh hour adjustment of a dis- 
pute between the Employing Bakers’ As- 
sociation and the Bakers’ and Confec- 
tioners’ Union, Local No. 118, ef- 
fected April 29, by E. H. Dunnigan, 
commissioner of conciliation of the de- 
partment of labor, averted a strike of 
650 bakers called for midnight, April 30. 

The difference between the bakers and 
their employees originated over the new 
working agreement for this year. The 
principal point of contention was over a 
reduction of 10c an hour in wages, pro- 
posed by the employing bakers, and op- 
posed by the union. 

The bakers, at a meeting Saturday 
afternoon, April 29, voted to go on a 
strike as planned, unless their demands 
were granted. Immediately after the 
meeting, Mr. Dunnigan arranged a con- 
ference between the executive boards of 
the union and the employing bakers’ as- 
sociation, where the dispute was amicably 
settled. The employers, Mr. Dunnigan 
said, agreed to sign the agreement, which 
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New Building of The Fleischmann Co., in St. Louis 


is a continuation of the current one, viz: 
$1 an hour for night work and 90c an 
hour for day work, with time and a half 
for all overtime. 

Settlement of the difference was de- 
layed, it was said, by the reluctancy of 
the union to agree to arbitration. The 
employers, it is claimed, indicated a will- 
ingness to arbitrate, ever since the dis- 
pute was.called to the attention of the 
department of labor on April 11. 

The wage scale with the Bakery Sales- 
men Union, Local No. 33, will be the 
same as last year, a guaranty of $25 per 
week, with 15 per cent commission on 
all sales over $250 per week for retail 
wagons, and 10 per cent for wholesale 
wagons, 

As a result of the employing bakers 
signing the agreement with the bakers’ 
union, bread prices may be raised. Va- 
rious members of the Employing Bakers’ 
\ssociation stated that no immediate ad- 
vance would be announced, but that 
most of them are operating their bread 
plants at a loss, and that the only thing 
for them to do to save their business is 
to advance prices. 

VISIT OF ENGLISH BAKERS 

George and William Warburton, gen- 
eral manager and production manager, 
respectively, of Warburtons, Ltd., whole- 
sale bakers and confectioners of Bolton, 
ing, and J. A. Butterworth, director 
of Hy. Whittle, Ltd., Littleborough, were 
in Washington the first of this month. 
‘They expect to make a tour of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and 
Canada before returning to England. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





ST. LOUIS 

St. Louis, Mo., May 19.—While the vol- 
ume of business consummated by St. 
Louis bakers during the past month has 
not been large, there is little doubt that 
the consumption of bakery products has 
increased, especially the last two or three 
weeks, probably due to the fact that 
much warmer weather has prevailed, 
vhich always discourages housewives 
from doing their own home baking. 

Demand for flour from the bakery 
trade has improved to a noticeable ex- 
tent, some claiming that it has been 
heavier than for six months. Stocks had 
been permitted to dwindle to the lowest 
possible point; consequently, bakers were 


forced into the market, and the demand 
from this class should continue fairly 
active, especially if the increased con- 
sumption of bakery goods continues. 
Little or no change has occurred in 
bread prices. Perhaps one or two of 
the smaller shops have put a reduction 
into effect, but this is of little moment. 
Prices on almost all ingredients used in 


the manufacture of bakery goods show 
a slight advance, compared with last 
month, 

One of the discouraging features of 
the trade is the unemployment situa- 
tion, which, if anything, has grown worse. 
This, naturally, has the tendency to re- 
duce the consumption of bakers’ bread. 

The master bakers of St. Louis and 
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the union, representing 1,200 bakers, have 
signed a contract for a year, retaining 
the present wage scale and working 
agreements. This action averted a strike 
which had been called for May 1. 

The wage scale, which was continued, 
follows: foremen, not less than $40 a 
week; spongers, $36; assistant spongers, 
$24; oven hands, $36; first bench hands, 
$33; bench and machine hands, $32; help- 
ers, $25; bread counters, $26. It is fur- 
ther provided that night workers are to 
receive $2 additional a week, and that 
there shall be no more than four hours’ 
overtime a week, except in the case of 
emergencies. 

The master bakers have also agreed 
with the bakery, cracker, pie and yeast 
wagon drivers and the salesmen’s union 
for the continuation of the present wage 
scale. 

W. G. Martin, JR. 





FLEISCHMANN’S ST. LOUIS PLANT 

The new plant of the Fleischmann Co. 
in St. Louis, shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, is located at 4141 Forest 
Park Boulevard, in one of the newer in- 
dustrial centers of the city, and is thor- 
oughly equipped to serve’ the trade to the 
best possible advantage. 

As soon as the new building was com- 
pleted the St. Louis district office, for- 
merly located in Chicago, was moved to 
St. Louis and is under the management 
of Robert J. Mehan. Cities other than 
St. Louis in this district include Kansas 
City,. Denver, Omaha, and Davenport, 
Iowa. 

The new plant is thoroughly modern in 
every respect. It is equipped with ma- 
chines capable of wrapping 4,200 of the 
pound packages of yeast per hour, while 
the piece machines, of which there are 
two in the plant, have an hourly ca- 
pacity of approximately 4,800 pieces 
each. 

Many other modern appliances have 
been installed in the new building which 
enable the company to render unexcelled 
service to the trade in this territory. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





August Rucker, operating the Middle- 
town (Conn.) Bakery Co., has installed 
a large Hubbard oven. He has also ac- 
quired a room at 4 Main Street, which he 
will fit up as a modern retail bakery 
store. 





Interior View of Fleischmann’s New Factory in St. Louis 
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Pacific Coast Bakers Repert Increased Out- 
pute and Better Prices—No Labor 
Trouble—General Trade Notes 

Seatriz, Wasu., May 19.—A most op- 
timistic feeling prevails in the baking 
‘trade on the Pacific Coast. Reports 
from the entire district tell of continu- 
ous increases in production, ranging 
5@165 per cent over the previous month. 
Better — have permitted bakers to 
get back to higher quality products, an 
opportunity wi have seemed eager to 
grasp. Generally speaking, bread qual- 
ity is better than for months. 

Prices are strong at 8@1Ic in outlying 
districts and in all territory except in 
Seattle, San Francisco and the Ba 
cities, where 71,@10%c are obtained. 
Less price cutting is being indulged in 
than at any time since the big drop in 
flour, and the 5c loaf is still only a 
memory. Sweet and rolls are 
maintaining the same strong prices, al- 
though these never reached the extreme- 
ly low market price evidenced by bread. 

Few bakers are in the flour market for 
more than present needs, as most con- 
cerns are contracted to last them up to 
harvest. Such buying as is done is either 
for blending or to carry over into the 
fall months. 

Little excitement was noticeable with 
the arrival of May 1, when Pony 
all labor contracts were to be renewed. 
Wherever closed shop rules are in effect, 
new contracts were signed by bakers on 
substantially the same lines as were in 
effect during the past year. Threats of 
a strike did not materialize, although 
conditions seemed to promise trouble. 
In a few places, notably Spokane, Wash., 
and Butte, Mont., a small cut in the wage 
scale was taken by journeymen bakers 
in exchange for certain changes in work- 
ing conditions. 

e usual spring housecleaning has de- 
veloped into a general desire for better 
baking conditions spengnen the entire 
coast country. Probably never in the 
history of the territory has there been 
such a general movement to improve 
both buildings and equipment. More 
new bakeries are being built this spring 
than ever before, and few bakers have 
failed to remodel or add to their equip- 
ment, 


FLEISCHMANN HOUSEWARMING 


Saturday evening, May 13, the Fleisch- 
mann Co. of California held a “house- 
warming” to celebrate the opening of an 
addition to its San Francisco plant. This 
consists of a brick building, 120x60, 
built to house its cutting and wrapping 
department, which has been moved from 
the uptown general offices. The new 
building is white tile lined throughout, 
and has the latest mechanical equipment 
for cutting and wrapping the yeast, 
which is carried from the main factory 
by a belt conveyer over 400 feet long. 
A special a plant cools an 
immense refrigerator built in the new 
cutting room. 

The housewarming was attended by 
the entire force of the Fleischmann Co., 
including the uptown office people and 
a few guests. Refreshments were served, 
and an orchestra furnished music for 
dancing until a late hour. 


NOTES 


Mr. Levy, of the Barker bakery, Stock- 
ton, Cal., has let a contract for a new 
patent oven, and other improvements 
will be made shortly. 

Cowen & Son, proprietors of the Polly 
Ann bakery, Stockton, Cal., have pur- 
chased machinery for their bakery, and 
other contracts, to be let shortly, will 


make their bakery, when complete, 
sag ty pw | modern. 
The i (Cal.) Home Bakery, on Sac- 


ramento Street, plans purchasing addi- 
tional bread making equipment. Mr. 
Gatzert is the owner. 

A. Benson, who recently sold his Gar- 
den City bakery, Missoula, Mont., to the 
Eddy Bakeries, Inc., and has been spend- 
ing the winter in Portland, is on an auto 
tour of Washington and Oregon looki 
for a new bakery location, accom 
by his wife and daughter, Ethelyn. 

The Peter Pan café and bakery, Wen- 
atchee, Wash., is erecting a new building, 
and contemplates vorpeneg, Bre wholesale 
field, Patent ovens are being installed, 
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and a complete line of automatic ma- 


chinery. hen completed, the any 
of the plant will be about 15,000 loaves 


per e § 

A. E. Jacobs, formerly of Toppenish, 
Wash., has tt the Sunlight bakery, 
Spokane, from John Love, who is plan- 
—* long rest in California before 
again entering the baking business. Mr. 
Jacobs will remodel and enlarge the bak- 
ery, and add to his equipment. 

Hillyard bakery, Spokane, is build- 
ing an addition, and installing machinery 
and another oven. Dave Barnelle and 
Martin Blum are the proprietors. 

The Electric bakery, St. Maries, Idaho, 
has been sold to Martin Thompson, and 
will be known as the Thompson bakery. 

The California bakery, Butte, Mont., 
plans a new building, equip with 
modern ovens and machinery. W. Ruck- 


wart is r. 

Schouten ll proprietors of the 
Model bakery, Ogden, Utah, are erect- 
ing a erage in the suburbs and will 
move their ery early in June. Two 
patent ovens are ay Raga rey but no 
aoe equipment will added at this 
time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Martinov, of the 
Butter Krust Baking Co. Salt Lake 
City, are celebrating the arrival of a 
son, who has been named Martin, Jr. 
Mr. Martinov has sold his interest in 
the Vienna bakery, which he operated 


-for some time as a branch of the Butter 


Krust bakery, to the Bake Rite Bakeries, 
who are us the plant in the down- 
town district as a pastry shop. 

The Excelsior Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City, will install additional machinery. 

Sito Kern is building a new plant in 
Stockton, Cal. Two new patent ovens 
are almost completed, and automatic ma- 
chine equipment has been ordered for 
early delivery. Mr. Kern plans keepin 
the uptown window bakery, 37 North 
California Street, and baking small stuff 
for advertising purposes. Upon comple- 
tion of the new plant the concern will 
aggressively enter the wholesale market. 

e new building is 75x65, with an “L” 
containing the offices, steam boxes and 
garage. A small retail store will be 
maintained, opening on both streets. Es- 
timated cost of improvements, $60,000. 

Martin Suto, of Virginia City, Nev., 
has ordered new machinery for his shop. 

The Great Falls plant of the Eddy 
Bakeries, Inc., suffered a $70,000 fire loss 
recently, covered by insurance. Little 
damage was done the main baking plant, 
the fire having been confined mostly to 
the “L.” The chief loss was water , Sib 
age to the flour stock, and the bakery 
continued operating without missing a 
shipment. 

Edward O’Connell, president of the 
Eddy Bakeries, Inc., reports work pro- 
gressing rapidly on the improvements be- 
ing made in the Missoula, Mont., branch, 
formerly known as the Garden City bak- 
ery. A new patent oven is being built, 
and other ovens modernized. Some new 
machinery will be added, and the build- 
ing enlarged. 

Cal Smith has bought a half interest 
in the Fellows (Cal.) Bakery, and plans 
remodeling the plant, and adding ma- 
chinery equipment. 

The International Products Co. has 
closed ‘its factory in San Francisco, and 
transferred the business to the main 
plant in the East. An office will be 
maintained in San Francisco, and sales- 
men will cover the Pacific Coast from 


* there. 


Joseph Lynch has opened a bakery at 
1809 Union Street, San Francisco. A re- 
volving brick oven has been built, and 
two automobiles will be used for deliv- 
eries. 

The Tiffany bakery, on Polk Street, 
San Francisco, will put in patent ovens 
and additional machine equipment. 
Frank Lynoh is proprietor. 

W. F. Wade, who recently purchased 
the Snowwhite bakery, formerly the Na- 
tional bakery, on Center Street, Stock- 
ton, Cal., is remodeling the plant. A 
large brick oven is to be built, and auto- 
matic machine equipment installed. Mr. 
Wade will enter the wholesale field. 

The City of Rome bakery, 2086 Green- 
wich Street, San Francisco, will remodel 
its shop and put in automatic machinery. 

The Blue Seal bakery, 324 Fall Street, 
San Francisco, will erect a two-story 
addition, $7x125, all concrete, to house 


the dough room, storage room and deliv- 
ery department. This concern does a 
large wholesale business in cakes and 
other sweet s. 

The old City bakery, Sonoma, Cal., is 
building a new shop, in which a patent 
oven and machine equipment will in- 
stalled. O. Ruefli is proprietor. 

The Sanitary French Bakery, Inc., 
Reno, Nev., is a new concern organized 
to operate a French-American wholesale 
bakery at 347 North Virginia Street. 
Automatic machinery will installed, 
and two large patent ovens. Fred Butz- 
bach is president, George L. Siri vice 

resident and treasurer, and C. J. Han- 

el secretary. 

George Simi, who recently sold the 
Reno (Nev.) French Bakery, is plannin 
a six months’ trip to Italy, accompani 
by his wife. 

Otto Matte, general manager of the 
Golden State Baking Co., 1224 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, is spending a two 
weeks’ vacation motoring in Washington, 
Oregon and northern California. 

e Hirvi Baking Co., Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, which recently added an auto- 
matic outfit to the bread shop, has or- 
dered pie machinery and other equip- 
ment for the pastry department. J. 
Hirvi is proprietor. 

H. H. Haynes, president Haynes-Fos- 
ter Baki Co., Portland, with Mrs. 
Haynes and their daughter, Dorris, mo- 
tored to San Francisco early this month, 
and will spend three weeks in the South. 

J. An general superintendent of 
the Shelly Bros., Ltd., bakeries in Brit- 
ish Columbia, with headquarters at Van- 
couver, is on a three months’ visit to his 
old home in Scotland, accompanied by his 
wife. 

John Brayer, of the City bakery, Kel- 
logg, Idaho, will install a divider and a 
rounder, and remodel his bakery. 

George Wishart, proprietor of Wish- 
art’s bakery, Ogden, Utah, is erecting 
a brick addition, 30x70, in which a pat- 
ent oven will be built in the near future. 

The Purity-French bakery, Reno, Nev., 
which recently opened a branch window 
bakery in Sparks, Nev., has ordered 
equipment for the pastry department. 
A blender and sifter have also been or- 
dered for the Reno plant. 

The Barker Baking Co., Portland, will 
erect a plant at East Seventeenth and 
Sandy Boulevard. A garage with a ca- 
pacity of 20 cars will be a feature of 
the new building, which is estimated 
to cost about $50,000. The bakery prop- 
er will be of tile and concrete, 100x110, 
a story and a half high, and set far 
enough back from the walk to allow 
for shrubbery and flowers. Equipment 
from East Seventh and Belmont will be 
moved to the new plant, with additions to 
make it thoroughly up to date. John 
Warnock is president and general man- 
ager. 

The Golden Sheaf Baking Co., Berke- 
ley, Cal., and the Remar Co., Emeryville, 
a suburb of that city, the two largest 
plants in the East Bay district of San 
Francisco, have consolidated, and their 
combined output will be about 100,000 
loaves daily. J. E. Bracken, manager 
of the Golden Sheaf plant, will be general 
manager of the combination. A travel- 
ling oven will be installed in the old 
Remar plant, and additional equipment 
added. 


L. C. Mitchell and Mrs. Mitchell are 
spending several weeks visiting in south- 
ern California, and later will attend the 
Shriners’ convention in San Francisco in 
June. Mr. Mitchell is head of the Ogden 
(Utah) Baking Co. 

A bakery is being built at 615 Linden 
Avenue, South San Francisco, by J. 
Blandin, who will do a wholesale and re- 
tail business. A large, brick oven has 
been finished, and machinery and other 
equipment. will be delivered shortly. 

The re Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized and has installed a plant at 1252 
Mission Street, San Francisco, which will 
be the main baking plant for a number 
of branch retail stores located in public 
markets being built by the Sunshine Gro- 
cery Co. in small towns adjacent to San 
Francisco. The bakery departments will 
be operated as Bake Rite Bakeries, and 
each will have one revolving oven. Mr. 
Hague, proprietor of the new concern, 
is president and general manager of the 
American Baking Co., San Francisco, 
maker of cones and fancy cakes. 
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The Cottage bakery, Hayward, Cal., 
which recently moved to a new location, 
has outgrown its larger quarters and is 
having plans prepared to add a second 
story and extend the bakery 20 or more 
feet in the rear. The entire plant will 
be remodeled and modern bread making 
machinery installed, according to Mr. 
Fredricks, the proprietor. 

Swethelm & Lonzer, owners of the 
Dwight Way bakery, 1690 Shattuck Ave- 
nue, Oakland, Cal., will erect a new bak- 
ery on the location of their present plant. 
It will be larger than the frame building 
now in use, and will be constructed over 
the present plant in order not to stop 
operations. New ovens and complete 
automatic machinery and equipment will 
be installed. 

A new building has just been com- 
pleted by the Mutual Creamery bakery, 
3700 East Fourteenth Street, Oakland, 
Cal. A new brick oven is being heated, 
and new machinery equipment will be 
purchased. Mr. Hegstrom is proprietor, 
and Mr. Diettle foreman. 

Mr. Verzic, proprietor of the Hay- 
ward (Cal.) Home Bakery, 641 Castro 
Street, has let a contract for a brick 
addition, 60x70, and the erection of an- 
other patent oven. Additional machin- 
ery has been ordered, as well as two 
automobiles. 

Edward Fleischmann, assistant gener- 
al manager of the Fleischmann Co. of 
California, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, spent several days in Los An- 
geles and southern California the first of 
the month. 

The Alberta bakery, 660 Alberta Ave- 
nue, Portland, has installed a new oven. 
Christ Morgenson is proprietor. ; 

William Schmuckli os sold his Laurel- 
hurst bakery, East Twenty-eighth and 
Glisan streets, Portland, to W. C. Shead, 
of Ardmore, Pa. 

A Head System bakery has been 
opened in Los Angeles, at 4354 South 
Hoover. George W. Head, the proprie- 
tor, comes from Vancouver, B. C. 

A brick oven is being installed in A. 
G. Doerr’s bakery, 3516 West Pico Street, 
Los Angeles. 

H. E. Clark has sold his bakery, 4417 
Moneta Avenue, Los Angeles, to A. 
Doyle. 

On account of ill health, John Lafar- 
gue has sold his interest in the Twen- 
tieth Century bakery, on Polk Street, 
San Francisco, to B, Fontana and G. 
Renon. 

A. L. Cloke has added a confectionery 
department to his Globe bakery, 2047 
Fillmore Street, San Francisco. 

The Old Homestead Bakery, Inc., San 
Francisco, is installing a large travelling 


oven. 

E. F. Fallers has opened the Peter 
Pan bakery at 1129 Thirty-fourth Ave- 
nue, Seattle. 

A small bakery has been opened by 
Sheer & Carlson in Green Park, which is 
included in the military reservation of 
Camp Lewis, near Tacoma. 

B. J. Rosenthal, of the Monte Santa 
Electric bakery, Oakland, Cal., plans 
opening a branch retail store in the new 
Broadway Market. 

The Quality bakery ‘has been opened 
in Safford, Ariz., by John Foster. 

A new oven has been installed in Karl 
Matze’s bakery, Burlingame, Cal. 

The Ideal bakery, 2919 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Sacramento, Cal., Bert Radon, 
manager, has purchased a new oven. 

South Berkeley, Cal., has a new Bake 
Rite bakery at 3308 Adeline, opened by 
Morgan & Cohill. 

A new oven will be installed by the 
Annandale Golf Club of Pasadena, Cal. 

The Log Cabin bakery, Eureka, Ca!., 
has opened a branch retail store on Fifth 
Street. 

The Fortuna (Cal.) Bakery has in- 
stalled some new machinery. 

A new electric oven has been installed 
in the Home bakery, Montpelier, Idaho. 
Otto Peteriet is proprietor. 

J. A. Wisner, Sunnyside, Wash., has 
sold his interest in the City bakery to 
his sons, Roy and Clifford. d 

F. A. Robbins has opened a bakery at 
White BIuffs, Wash., and will operate a 
small lunchroom in connection therewith. 

W. H. Allen has sold his interest in 
the Perfect Bake Shop, Albuquerque, 
N. M., to W. J. McDonald and W. S. 
Stewart. 

Andrew Kuhne and Joseph Pfaff re- 
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cently sold the Nevada bakery, Yering- 
ton, Nev., to Hans Maringer. Mr: Pfaff 
is in San Francisco looking for a new 
location, and Mr. Kuhne is planning to 
leave for Germany in July. ‘ 

A new bread wrapping machine has 
been ordered by the French bakeries, 
Clay Street, Oakland, Cal. 

The Calistoga (Cal.) Home Bakery, 
J. Phillip, proprietor, has added some 
new machinery. 

A new oven and other equipment have 
been installed by M. Sauer, Point Arena, 


Cal. 

R. Barthel, of the Blue Ribbon bak- 
ery, Escondido, Cal., plans building a 
new bakery, equipped with modern ap- 
pliances. 

A. Favretto has sold his Italian bak- 
ery, Redding, Cal., to the Jones Bros., 
proprietors of the Perfection bakery, 
Redding, and H. Acord. Mr. Acord 
will be the manager. 

The Bradley bakery, Hood River, Ore- 
gon, has installed an electric oven. 

A. A. Duenwald, of Duenwald’s bak- 
ery, 312 South Eleventh Street, Tacoma, 
will open a branch store at 917 Broad- 
way. 

x bakery has been opened at 2212 At- 
lantic Avenue, Long Beach, Cal., by W. 
\. Paul. 

Mrs. L. Mitchell has sold the bakery 
at 1008 West Temple Street, Los An- 
geles, to M. N. Cooper. 

R. A. Thompson has opened a bakery 
at 359 East Fourth Street, Long Beach. 

H. T. Gregg & Co., Los Angeles, are 
opening a new dairy lunchroom at 223 
South Main Street, and will bake their 
own bread and sweet goods on the 
premises. 

E. E. Ryan has sold his bakery, 1244 
American Avenue, Long Beach, Cal., to 
Munz‘& Schultz. 

McElroy Bros. have opened a bakery 
in Sierra Madre, Cal. 

C. Gorin plans opening a bakery at 
148 West Killingsworth Avenue, Port- 
land. He formerly owned the O. K. bak- 
ery on Lombard Street. 

The Martha Jane bakery has been 
opened at 597 Williams Avenue, Port- 
land, by Eisele & Wilson. 

J. M. Andresan, who formerly owned 
the East Ankeny bakery, Portland, has 
hought Fenning’s bakery on Killings- 
worth Avenue. 


NORTHWEST BAKERY NEWS 


Bread Prices Again Adv: d, but D d 
Holding Fair—Retailers Making Prog- 
ress in Green and White Campaign 











Mrinneapous, Minn., May 20.—Busi- 
ness with bakers in this territory is 
pretty fair, in spite of a backward sea- 
son. This spring the weather has been 
rather cool, and this has no doubt af- 
fected the demand for bakers’ bread to 
some extent. Business conditions, how- 
ever, are improving, and this is bringing 
on a gradual increase in the consump- 
tion of bakery products. Bakers are not 
complaining, and, although sales are not 
up to normal, conditions are much better 
than they have been for many months. 
With warmer weather, bakers expect to 
sce a much better demand for their 


products. 

Bread prices are stronger. The latter 
part of March the wholesale bakers in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul advanced their 
prices %4¢, and another raise of 4%c was 
made on May 14. At present wholesale 
prices are as follows: the 1-lb loaf, un- 
wrapped Tec, wrapped 8c; 1%-lb, 
wrapped, 1114c; the 2-lb or twin loaf, 
unwrapped, 14c. Vienna and rye loaves 
wholesale at 7%c for the I-lb, un- 
wrapped, and the 114-lb rye at 10%4c. 

The average baker shows no desire to 
stock up on flour, and he is buying on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. The larger com- 
panies evidently are afraid of the mar- 
ket, and are operating on extremely light 
stocks. One big Minneapolis firm, that 
usually buys in 2,000- to 5,000-bbl lots, 
has exhausted its holdings and is hauling 
flour from mill warehouse for its day-to- 
cay requirements. 


MINNEAPOLIS RETAIL BAKERS 


_The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held a _ well-attended monthly 
meeting on Thursday evening, May 4, in 
the lounging rooms of the- Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. L. F. W. Meese pre- 
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A Picture Made of Sugar by Joseph Green, Baker, Dinuba, Cal. 


sided. Short talks were made by George 
S. Titus, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., who gave an interesting sketch of 
the wheat berry and the various grades 
of flour, and by Mr. Marsh, of the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., who spoke on vege- 
table shortenings. The green and white 
bakery campaign committee reported 
that about 25 retailers so far had joined, 
and that they were sure of getting 30 
members, the number necessary to suc- 
cessfully carry out the campaign. The 
committee was given power to start the 
advertising, order insignias and creeds. 


NOTES 


The Borgo bakery has been opened at 
Roseau, Minn. ; 

The Cokato (Minn.) Bakery has been 
sold to Carl E. Lund. 

A. G. Simpson has bought the Namur 
bakery, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Lincoln Street bakery is building 
a new shop at Hibbing, Minn. 

J. E. Hewitt has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Livermore, Iowa. 

J. M. Scoblic has opened an Electrik- 
Maid bakery at Hastings, Minn. 

The Carnation bakery, Boone, Iowa, 
has been bought by H. B. Platter. 

A bakery has been established at Stew- 
artville, Minn., by Arthur Justman. 

The W. E. Cleveland bakery, Fairfax, 
Minn., has been bought by E. Seez. 

John Goodhouse has succeeded N. W. 
Burgess in the baking business at Paul- 
lina, Iowa. 

The Quality Bakery Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, will build a new plant in the 
near future. 

The Monticello (Iowa) City Bakery, 
Confare & Olson, proprietors, has in- 
stalled a new oven. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation has 
opened a Twin City distributing station 
on University Avenue, near Snelling Av- 
enue, St. Paul. 

The Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
recently put a new 1-lb loaf on the mar- 
ket. It is called Golden Crust, and is a 
hard baked loaf, wholesaling at 71,c. 
Sales of the new loaf have been very 
good . 

Regan Bros., Minneapolis bakers, are 
putting out a very attractive house or- 
gan, which is distributed to the retail 
trade. It is published monthly, and con- 
tains many suggestions for window dis- 
plays, advertising, accounting, etc. 

Among the Minneapolis wholesale bak- 


eries that are using street car ‘Sosters 
quite extensively are thé Occident Baking 
Co. and the Wernig Baking Co. These 
firms are using a series of well-written 
ads that are bringing good results. 

Egekvist Bros. will open another retail 
store at 1613 Nicollet Avenue, Minne- 
apolis. It is already operating five stores 
in various parts of the city. This firm 
is offering a cash prize of $50 to the per- 
son who submits the best recipe for home 
made white bread during the month of 
May. 

The Ry-Krisp Co., which has been lo- 
cated at 2120 Lyndale Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, for many years, is building 
a new bakery at Sixth Avenue South- 
east and Ninth Street, at the end of the 
Great Northern spur track. It will be 
100 feet square, one story, with full 
basement, and will cost approximately 
$20,000. A new brick oven and other 
equipment will be installed that will 
about double the capacity. It is expect- 
ed that the new plant will be completed 
in July. 

J. Arthur Butterworth, director of 
Hy. Whittle, Ltd., Littleborough, George 
Warburton, general manager, and Wil- 
liam Warburton, production manager, of 
Warburtons, Ltd., prominent wholesale 
bakers and confectioners, Bolton, Eng., 
visited Minneapolis May 8 and 9, and 
inspected the large wholesale bakeries 
and flour mills. From here they left for 
Winnipeg, Man., and expect to sail for 
home on May 27 They represent un- 
officially the Manchester and Salford 
Master Bakers’ Association. 

The Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, was 
awarded the Harry M. Freer trophy for 
having received the highest rating for 
oe bread during the month of April. 

egan’s bread has been awarded this 
trophy twice in the last four months in 
competition with about 200 other bakers’ 
loaves by the W. E. Long Co. bakery 
and laboratory experts, who scored this 
bread 99 per cent of perfect. Naturally, 
this firm is proud of its record, especial- 
ly as the competition is very keen and 
bakers from all over the country enter 
this contest. The leading brands of 
Regan Bros. are Pan-Dandy and Ameri- 
can-Maid. 

Sicurp O. Werner. 





A PICTURE MADE OF SUGAR 
The accompanying illustration is a re- 
roduction of a picture made of sugar 
y Joseph Green, a baker at Dinuba, 
Cal. It is entitled “Veterans,” and shows 


a veteran of the Union army standing at 
salute while six little boys march by, play- 
ing soldier. The background is on silk, 
and the whole has been worked out in 
great detail and in colors. 

Mr. Green made the picture by pour- 
ing the icing through a small paper tube. 
No brush was used in the work. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 

There has been little change in the 
baking trade of Baltimore. Business 
during the ‘past month continued steady, 
although below normal. The wholesale 
bakeries are doing a fairly good business, 
and retail bakers in some sections report 
a slight improvement. The price situa- 
tion has had little effect upon business, 
and the advance put into effect in March 
temporarily caused a slight falling off in 
trade, but it is understood that the loss 
was afterward regained. 

The chain store competition which was 
noticed when the low prices were first 
announced also had but a temporary ef- 
fect. It is reported that many house- 
wives felt that the bread offered by some 
of the chain stores was not of the qual- 
ity that could be obtained from the 
grocery stores and neighborhood bake- 
shops. 

Bakers have sufficient supplies of sugar 
for near-by needs, and there is little 
disposition to increase stocks. They say 
that they can obtain sugar quickly when 
needed, and believe that it is a good 
policy to buy in a conservative manner. 

Millers say that bakers continue the 
plan of buying flour in a cautious way 
because of their lack of confidence in 
the strength of the market. Scarcely 
anybody is buying for any length of 
time ahead, and when a fair-sized order 
is placed the instructions are to ship it 
immediately. 

NOTES 

Members of the trade in Baltimore 
have been very much pleased to make 
the acquaintance of J. A. Butterworth, 
George Warburton and William Warbur- 
ton, of England, who are in this country 
representing the Manchester and Salford 
Master Bakers’ Association. They will 
visit the larger cities in the United States 
and Canada, gathering data as to Ameri- 
can ideas a American methods in the 
baking industry, concerning which they 
will make a full report to their organiza- 
tion upon their return home. They will 
sail for England on May 97. 


George E. Muhly, Baltimore, ex-presi- 
dent of the Potomac States Association 

















of Industry, attended the an- 
bed eae, of the "Southeastern As- 
sociation of the Industry, at 


Savannah, Ga., where he was kept busy 
invi all to attend the annual conven- 


tion of the Potomac States association © 


to be held in Baltimore, June 19-22. 

Louis 8. Schneider, 622 Arlington Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, will expend $40,000 on 
the erection of a 260x140, fireproof build- 
ing to be used as a bakery. He will also 
install approximately $15,000 worth of 
machinery. Construction work has been 
started. 

J. Harry Wootaince. 


TEXAS BAKERS’ MEETING 


Interesting Discussions on Salesmanship, 
Flour, Quality Bread, Electric Ovens, 
Sugar, Fuel, Advertising, Etc. 


Houston, Texas, May 18.—The most 
successful convention in the history of 
the Texas Association of the Baking In- 
dustry was called to order May 16, at 
the Bender Hotel, Houston, by President 
Henry C. Walker, of Fort Worth. It 
was the twenty-second annual meeting 
of the association. The registration 
showed 65 bakers in attendance. 

The invocation, immediately following 
the call to order, was given by Rev. F. 
J. Windham, followed by an address of 
welcome by H. H. Halverton, speaking 
in behalf of Mayor Oscar F. Holcomb. 
Mr. Halverton spoke of the purposes of 
conventions, and extended a cordial wel- 
come on the part of the city of Houston. 

In the absence of Henry Stude, the re- 
sponse was made by S. F. Pias, repre- 
senting the Houston Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation. This was followed by the 
president’s annual address, Mr. Walker 
speaking in part as follows: 

“The necessity of co-operation is of 
paramount importance. A great deal 
can be accomplished if the baker will 
only get the other man’s viewpoint. 
Other industries have gone much farther 
through co-operation than have the bak- 
ers. Conventions are the place to meet 
face to face and talk matters over. 
Every one should come to them with an 
open mind. The baking industry -has 
made great strides in the last 10 years, 
but in the past six months much has been 
done to undermine this progress.” 

Mr. Walker then spoke of the relation- 
ship of the various state associations and 
the national body in fighting legislative 
matters for the benefit of the trade as a 
whole. He said that the bakers of to- 
day must study their sales and their 
trade, and that nowhere could this be 
done to such advantage as through the 
assistance of organizations. He urged 
that as many bakers as possible attend 
the meeting and exhibition to be held in 
Chicago next fall, classing it as an op- 
portunity of untold value to them. 

A subject which was to be referred to 
many times during the course of the con- 
vention was brought up by I. K. Rus- 
sell, Chicago, representing the American 
Bakers’ Association. Mr. Russell opened 
his remarks by saying: 

“The work you are doing down here 
makes me glad. In Chicago, certain bak- 
ers are trying to build up a certain 
thing for a certain purpose, and we need 
the assistance of all. 

“This is an age of machinery, which is 
being used to relieve womanhood of 
much of its drudgery. If a machine 
rescues mother from the drudgery of the 
kitchen it is unexcelled in its service. 
And so I have come to look upon bakers 
as of real service to civilization.” 

Continuing his remarks, Mr. Russell 
declared that only 60 per cent of the 
bread used in this country is baked in 
the shops, while the remaining 40 per 
cent is baked in the home. He said that 
it had been a battle of sanitation, and 
predicted that it would continue to be 
one. 

The necessity of high grade salesman- 
ship if the baker is to succeed in increas- 
ing the volume of his sales was the prin- 
cipal point brought out in an address by 
P. A. Dauterive, of the Texas Bread 
Co., Houston, who spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Psychology plays a very important 
part in selling bread. It really means 
successful selling. The selling of bread 
enters upon the highest plane of sales- 
manship because of the highly competi- 
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tive condition in the industry. The spirit 
of loyalty is of the utmost importance, 
and without it salesmen will ultimately 
fail in their profession. The real sales- 
man must be ever ready to alter his 
plans when those in authority. deem it 
advisable to do so. If you cannot en- 
thuse over your position something must 
be radically Mio If a salesman de- 
pends upon his ability alone he will even- 
tually fail. He must know and visualize 
his product.” 

F. J, Becker, president of the Houston 
Mill & Elevator Co., in reading a paper 
on “The Value of Good Flour,” made 
the following remarks, among others, re- 

. garding this subject: 

“Flour contains two substances, starch 
and gluten. In the elastic form, gluten 
is seldom found in the lower quality 
flours. The retention of moisture by 
gluten does not mean water alone, as 
some flours are good water absorbers 
and still lack strength. It is up to the 
miller to determine the gluten value of 
the various wheats. Present millin 
methods indicate the necessity of added 
moisture. The baker must not let the 
desire for gain prompt the use of too 
much moisture, which inevitably results 
in a soggy dough. The manufacture of 
white flour is a natural evolution, and in 
line with the progress made in other 
lines. There always have been a certain 
number of people in the world with a 
limited knowledge whose favorite ambi- 
tion is to set themselves up as authorities. 
For 50 years there have been campaigns 
against white flour, but white bread is 
still sold by the billion loaves while whole 
wheat bread is scarcely available.” 

“Making and Marketing a Quality 
Bread” was the title of a paper read by 
James Taylor, Dallas, of the Fleischmann 
Co. This paper had been prepared by 
A. B. Laws, a baking demonstrator for 
the Fleischmann Co., but who was unable 
to be present at the convention because 
of illness. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Opening his remarks by calling atten- 
tion to the progress made by the baking 
industry in the last few years, attribut- 
ing this to the service rendered the pub- 
lic and the co-operation within the trade, 
Myron A. Kesner, of the Electrik-Maid 
Bake Shops, Dallas, outlined the position 
now held by the electric oven in the bak- 
ing trade. Mr. Kesner said: 

“Bread baked in an electric oven con- 
tains more of its natural moisture. Sav- 
ings effected by baking with electricity 
include an increased daily output, a high- 
er price received for bread, a low cost 
of operation per oven and the saving in 
labor. The saving thus effected should 
convince the baker that it is to his ad- 
vantage to install such equipment. And 
in addition to the saving the quality of 
his bread will be better.” 

In a discussion of the value of sugar 
in the bakery a representative of the 
Sugarland Industries, large sugar refin- 
ers of this state, declared that every bak- 
er is a chemist, for he combines certain 
ingredients to produce a certain result, 
and the fact that one baker makes a 
better loaf than another is merely the 
result of his combining the ingredients 
to better advantage. 

That there is enough business for all 
bakers, although co-operation must be 
used if it is to be obtained, was the prin- 
cipal feature of an address by William 
Collmorgen, Lufkin, Texas. Mr. Coll- 
morgen warned the bakers that unless 
they have a proper apportionment of 
capital and machinery their business will 
soon grow topheavy. He said that every 
person in the world should be enabled 
to buy a loaf of bread a day, and that it 
is the duty of the baking industry so to 
serve society. 

George Steinbach, in speaking of the 
advantages of oil over other forms of 
fuel, said that the baker can come out 
on the right side of the ledger only by 
paying strict attention to business and 
making every saving possible. He de- 
clared that before he changed to the use 
of oil his fuel cost was 60 per cent great- 
er than at present. 

A matter to which considerable time 
was devoted was that of the double 
wrapping of bread. The consensus of 
opinion was that the baker should ex- 
plain to the purchaser that it is a con- 
siderable cost to wrap bread twice, and 


that this no doubt will soon remove the 
evil brought about by such a request. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

The report of the auditing committee 
on Thursday morning showed the asso- 
ciation to have a balance on hand of 
$1,376. 

Following this report S. F. Pias, Hous- 
ton, delivered an address on advertising, 
saying: 

“The full power and possibilities of 
advertising have not yet been measured. 
It is the chief builder of a good will in 
business and has pulled many a concern 
out of the mire and built it to success. 
Advertising is a necessity for many con- 
cerns, particularly if a wide distribution 
is desired. The best kind of advertis- 
ing to promote sales is printed matter. 
Sell your own goods, and don’t waste 
your time knocking the product of your 
competitor.” 

Charles P. Steffler, speaking of co- 
operation in the baking industry, said 
that organization in this trade has been 
a failure in the past from a numerical 
standpoint, although no industry has a 
greater need for it than the bakery 
trade. He criticized the baker who says 
he does not need the assistance of or- 
ganizations as one who accepts the bene- 
fit of work done by others, without be- 
ing willing to undertake his share of the 
work. Mr. Steffler suggested that a bak- 
er living where there is a local organiza- 
tion be not allowed to become a member 
of the state or national association un- 
less he belongs to his local organization. 

Following a suggestion that the mem- 
bers of the association should designate 
their membership by the display of a 
sign or emblem in their shops, -Mr. Rus- 
sell explained that the American Bakers’ 
Association has been considering such a 
suggestion. 

Julius Schepp, Dallas, was elected 
president for the following year, Wil- 
liam Schnick, Baumount, vice president, 
and William A. Collmorgen, Lufkin, 
treasurer. The following were elected as 
members of the executive committee: 
Herbert Schott, Herman Richter, Charles 
Kuhlmann and Charles Steffler. . Henry 
C. Walker, the retiring president, auto- 
matically becomes a member of this com- 
mittee. Immediately following adjourn- 
ment of the convention a meeting of the 
executive committee was called, and 
George Schepp, Dallas, was named secre- 
tary. San Antonio was*selected as the 
meeting place in 1923. 

Ample entertainment was provided 
during the three days of the convention. 
A supper: and dance were given at one 
of the local clubs, Tuesday evening. 
Wednesday the two sessions were com- 
bined into one, and in the afternoon the 
bakers and allied tradesmen were the 
guests of the Houston Mill & Elevator 
Co. on a trip through the company’s 
mill. This was followed by a dinner- 
dance in the evening at the Bender Ho- 
tel. On Thursday afternoon an extended 
boat trip was taken. 


NOTES 


The Thomson Machinery Co. was rep- 
resented by W. H. La Fever. 

Paul C. Chapman, Chicago, represent- 
ed the Edward Katzinger Co. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
was represented by J. A. Horney. 

H. W. Craig was the representative 
from the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati. 

Roy E. Smith represented the Smith 
Bros. Brokerage Co., Tyler, Texas. 

W. P. Calhoun, of the Calhoun Com- 
mission Co., Fort Worth, was present. 

C. A. Gorndt represented the C. A. 
Gorndt Oven Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

The Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., was represented by A. J. Eich- 
staedt. 

C. V. French attended the convention 
in the interest of the Robert Garrison 
Co., Dallas. 

Robert T. Morris, Dallas, was present 
as representative of the Merrell-Soule 
Sales Corporation. 

S. T. Whitewater, San Antonio, at- 
tended the convention in behalf of the 
Worcester Salt Co. 

W. D. Bleier, Chicago, vice president 
of the Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins 
Co., Inc., represented his company at the 
convention. 
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A. H. Moulton, Dallas, spent three 
days at the convention in the interest of 
the Hobart Mfg. Co. 


Edwin Schaumburg, of the American 
Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, came 
on to the Texas meeting from the Arkla- 
homa convention. 


Rudolph Goerz, president of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, manu- 
facturers of American Ace flour, attend- 
ed the convention. 

- A. Kesner, of the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shops, Dallas, was questioned 
extensively by the bakers after his ad- 
dress on electric ovens. 

M. Dennery and O. N. Morse were the 
representatives of Charles Dennery, New 
Orleans. Mr. Dennery occupied his cus- 
tomary place in the convention. 

K. R. Zimmer and M. W. Kiley, both 
of Kansas City, represented the Menasha 
Printing & Carton Co. They had pre- 
viously attended the convention of the 
Arklahoma association. 

J. W. Hicklin, of the Hubbard Oven 
Co., Chicago, was in Houston the three 
days of the convention, coming here 
from the meeting of the Arklahoma as- 
sociation at Fort Smith. 

C. P. Brennan, Chicago, western sales 
manager, J. W. Hanson, Houston, Ben 
C. Williams, San Antonio, and G. C. 
Wood, Dallas, were the representatives 
of the Liberty Yeast Co. 

The following representatives of the 
Fleischmann Co. were in attendance: 
James Taylor, P. V. Connell, and C. A. 
Miller, Dallas; J. A. Kerber, Houston; 
M. J. Rock, San Antonio. 

G. L. Ostrander, Dallas, southwestern 
representative of the Triumph Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, the Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill., and the Hubbard Oven Co., 
Chicago, spent three days at the conven- 
tion. 

The Malt-Diastase Co. was represented 
by H. N. Weinstein, of Chicago, who 
had been in attendance at the meeting 
of the Arklahoma Association of the 
Baking Industry before coming down to 
Houston. 

I. K. Russell, Chicago, representing the 
American Bakers Association, was much 
in demand by the bakers to explain to 
them in detail the activities and future 
course of the national organization, which 
he did very effectively. 

J. S. Munoz, manager of the New Or- 
leans office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
attended the convention and then went 
on a trip to the larger cities of Texas. 
J. R. Hall, Texas and Louisiana repre- 
sentative of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
was also present. 


Walter J. Mycue, representative of the 
Red Star Compressed Yeast Co., who 
spent the three days of the convention 
in Houston, came here from the meeting 
of the Arklahoma Association of the 
Baking Industry, held in Fort Smith, 
»Ark., the preceding week. 


It is the intention of the newly elected 
officers to conduct an active membership 
drive during the year and thereby in- 
crease the attendance at the next con- 
vention, although the number of. bakers 
present at the meeting this year is better 
than that enjoyed by most of the other 
associations. 


An executive session of the bakers of 
Houston and Galveston was held Thurs- 
day under the guidance of Julius Schepp, 
Dallas, later elected president of the 
Texas Association of the Baking Indus- 
try. It is said that much of the cause 
of the bread war which has existed in 
these two cities of late was removed at 
this meeting. 


Among the milling representatives at 
the convention were the following: H. F. 
Mengden and A. F, Childers, the H. 
Dittlinger Roller Mills Co; Fred M. 
Count, Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co; C. B. Archer, Houston (Texas) Mill 
& Elevator Co; A. A. Chinskie, Morton 
Milling Co., Dallas; D. Chinskie, Fant 
Milling Co. Sherman, Texas; H. C. 
Hicks, F. H. Gilkey, El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co; A. C. Bowers, Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas; J. B. 
Herbert, Universal Mill & Elevator Cr, 
Claflin, Kansas; J. P. Penncey, Houston 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator . my. A. 
Princehouse, Wellington (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co; J. W. Wright, Chick- 
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asha (Okla.) Milling Co; R. B. Laing, 
Oklahoma Mills Co., Kingfisher, Okla; P. 
F. Seall, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; R. N. Winship, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City; I. Ros- 
enfield, Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn; 
John A. Solari, Jr., Texas Star Flour 
Mills Co., Galveston, Texas. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


BREAD PRICES ADVANCED 


Demand for Bakery Products in Wisconsin 
Affected by Raise in Values—Women’s 
League Protests—Strike at Madison 


MitwavukeE, Wis., May 20.—The re- 
cent advance of Ic in wholesale and re- 
tail bread prices on May 8 has had an 
adverse influence upon the volume of 
bread business. Almost invariably an in- 
crease in prices is reflected by an in- 
crease in baking in the home, and this in- 
stance was no exception to the rule. The 
loss in volume, however, is steadily be- 
ing overcome. 

Some bakers express the belief that 
the adverse influence of the latest ad- 
vance was felt more than any similar ac- 
tion since the summer of 1920. Others 
say the effect was not so heavy. Those 
who felt it most discern a resentment on 
the part of the public against an in- 
crease in the price of the “staff of life” 
at a time when the supposition is firm 
that everything is declining in cost. 

In any event, it has been difficult for 
bakers to justify the increase when it is 
questioned by customers. The layman 
always finds it difficult to understand 
technicalities, especially when these are 
so intricate as those involved by the 
sensational price movements of grain. 

Despite the enormous handicap under 
which bakeries are laboring, there is no 
expression of despondency, and for the 
most part local tradesmen accept their 
fate philosophically and call it “all in a 
day’s work.” What hurts most is that 
at a time when recovery was being made 
from the depression in the bakery busi- 
ness and every effort was being put 
forth to increase daily volume of bread 
sales, it should become necessary to put 
prices higher and lose all of the benefits 
derived from the decrease made several 
months ago. 

The extremely erratic action of prices 
has made bakery buyers more cautious 
than ever. It was believed long ago that 
flour purchases by bakers were of the 
most acute form of “hand-to-mouth” 
buying, but events of the last 10 days 
show that what were considered bare nec- 
essities could stand even further reduc- 
tion. In the last two to three weeks 
some bakeries have come to the point 
where they will buy only from day to 
day, while the larger interests, which 
customarily buy anywhere from 60 days 
to six months ahead, have placed further 
limits on buying policies. ° 

Bakers here seem more convinced than 
ever before that they are going to be 
able to buy flour cheaper than at pres- 
ent. Everywhere the present level of 
wheat is regarded as absolutely artificial, 
and not likely to be sustained for any 
length of time. 

Retail grocers and others supplying 
the family trade with flour have not 
profited to any appreciable extent from 
whatever decreases in bread sales have 
been experienced by bakers as the result 
of the recent advance in price. Although 
there has been further and decided im- 
provement in the general industrial situ- 
ation, the consumption of bread has not 
experienced a commensurate increase, 
and the volume appears to range far be- 
low the average of the last five years. 
_ More men are in regular employment 
in Milwaukee today than there were a 
ycar ago or six months ago, but there 
are still a great many out of work, and 
these men and their families are com- 
pelled to practice the strictest economy 
possible. As soon as their situation im- 
proves, it is believed that the business 
of bakeries will get back to a more near- 
ly normal basis. 
_ The pie trade, for instance, is averag- 
ing about 40 per cent less than a year 
ago. The Porth Pie Co., a leading Mil- 
waukee interest, is selling an average of 
9,000 pies a day, which is a decline from 
14,000 to 15,000 sold during most of 1919 
and 1990, 

On April 28, Philip Schultz, a leading 
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wholesale baker of Racine, announced an 
increase of Ic per loaf, effective May 1. 
Racine newspapers presented his state- 
ment that this was made necessary by 
the advance in prices of flour, lard and 
other ingredients, and the significant 
statement also was added: “And also 
due to the fact that the bakery business 
has suffered a 50 per cent decrease in 
trade in the past year.” 

On April 25, several large bakeries in 
Eau Claire advanced the retail price of 
the 114-lb loaf to 12c, and on May 8 the 
remaining shops did likewise. At Fond 
du Lac, the le advance took effect May 
15. It is now general in all communi- 
ties of the state. 

The present retail price in Milwaukee 
is 10c for the small and 13c for the large 
loaf. Wholesale prices are 8¥,c and llc, 
respectively. Rolls and cookies have 
been advanced about 2c doz. Plain rolls 
are selling to consumers at 18c doz, and 
sweet rolls at 20c. 

A loud protest from the Women’s Fair 
Price League followed the announce- 
ment of increased prices in Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Frank Howe, president, delivered 
herself of this opinion: “I see no reason 
why, when other food prices are declin- 
ing, the price of bread should be raised. 
It is true that wheat and flour have in- 
creased at times, but they also have de- 
creased. In fact, they keep fluctuating. 
Nevertheless, an increase in bread prices 
at this time I deem unfair to the public.” 
When her attention was called to the 
fact that flour prices increased more 
than 25 per cent between November and 
May, Mrs. Howe made no further state- 
ment. 

BAKERS’ STRIKE SETTLED 


At Madison, the state capital, a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in wages of bakery 
employees precipitated a strike in 10 
union shops, only two being able to con- 
tinue operations. The master bakers is- 
sued a statement, saying: 

“Madison bakers are selling bread at 
a loss. We do not intend to reduce the 
price of bread if we cannot reduce 
wages. Madison bakers are getting bet- 
ter wages than bakers are receiving in 
three fourths of the cities of Wisconsin. 
In some cases they are being paid from 
$5 to $10 a week above the scale. On 
the other hand, we are selling bread 
cheaper here than it is sold in Minneapo- 
lis, Chicago or Milwaukee.” 

On three occasions, recently, journey- 
men bakers of Madison have demanded 
abolition of night work. The union con- 
tract expired May 1. Under this con- 
tract mixers received $35 a week mini- 
mum for night work. The answer of 
the master bakers was a reduction of 
10 per cent in wages. Pending the set- 
tlement of the difficulty, a bread famine 
in Madison was avoided by the help of 
bakeries in Janesville, Beloit, Milwaukee, 
Watertown, and other near-by cities. 

At a final conference, on May 18, an 
agreement was reached between the mas- 
ter bakers and the employees whereby 
the 36 strikers returned to work at a 
compromise reduction. The new con- 
tracts call for $33 per week minimum for 
bench men, $35 for mixers, and $38 for 
foremen, The bonus of 20c an hour for 
night work, carried in the old contracts, 
is reduced to 10 per cent under the new 
agreement. 

NOTES 

The Ninth Ward bakery, Eau Claire, 
owned by William Wollum, recently suf- 
fered a $350 loss by fire. , 

John Kobieluz, of Ladysmith, on May 
1 opened a bakery in the Nelson Build- 
ing, on Worden Avenue. 

Leo Koser has sold the Menasha ( Wis.) 
Bakery to Emil Everix, who has been in 
business at Chilton for many years. 

Frank Fiedler, Darlington, is complet- 
ing a bakery, 38x80, the second floor of 
which will be equipped as an apartment. 

The Harvey bakery has been opened 
in the west end of West Allis, suburb of 
Milwaukee,. by Harvey Bros., formerly 
of Marshfield. 

Sainer’s home bakery, 910 Atwood 
Avenue, Madison, has been acquired by 
Adolph Frey, who has changed the name 
to Frey’s home bakery. 

The Barker bakery, on East Wisconsin 
Avenue, Neenah, has recently undergone 
considerable enlargement and much new 
equipment has been installed. 


M. C. Christensen, formerly a promi- 
nent master baker of Racine, is opening 
a household furnishings store at 1649 
Asylum Avenue in the same city. 

Edward Scholz has opened a new bak- 
ery at Mazomanie, equipped with new 
motor driven machinery and a new oven 
accommodating 200 loaves at a time. 

W. H. Everling, representative of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. at Fond du Lac, 
has been transferred to the territory in 
western Wisconsin of which Madison is 
the headquarters. 

Slagstad Bros., Barron, have moved 
their bakery business to the Vendiger 
Building on La Salle Street, which af- 
fords about twice the space of the 
original quarters. 

William Zastrow, 813 Twenty-ninth 
Avenue, Milwaukee, is building a bakery 
and flat building at Twenty-seventh 
Street and Concordia Avenue, at an esti- 
mated cost of $23,000. 

A two-story bakery, store and apart- 
ment building, 70x70, will be erected at 
Teutonia Avenue and Kent Street, Mil- 
waukee, for L. C. Schmeling. It will be 
of brick construction and cost about 
$25,000. 

H. E. Krueger, baker, 1040 Holton 
Street, Milwaukee, will build a shop, 
store, flat and garage building, 74x76, at 
Green Bay Avenue and Davis Street, 
to cost $20,000. It will be two stories 
high, of brick construction. 

O. Leidel, head of the Madison (Wis.) 
Pastry Co., has installed a new catering 
department, changed the name to Madi- 
son Pastry & Catering Co., and taken 
the lunch and refreshment concessions 
in Monona and Vilas parks. 

The Leamon bakery, 1014 Ogden Ave- 
nue, Superior, recently installed two ad- 
ditional ovens, which bring its capacity 
to upwards of 10,000 loaves a day. The 
concern also is building a 40-foot exten- 
sion at the rear of its establishment to 
provide room for other improvements. 
George Leamon is proprietor and gen- 
eral manager. 

The Barker bakery, Sturgeon Bay, has 
been succeeded by the Sturgeon Bay 
Bakery Co. Edward Anderson has dis- 
posed of his interest to W. J. Jesinsky, 
of Milwaukee, who will continue as a 
partner of Arthur Anderson. An elec- 
tric bread wrapping machine has been 
installed. Golden Crust has been adopt- 
ed as the brand for wrapped loaves. 

Axel Anderson, general manager Wis- 
consin Rapids (Wis.) Bakery, has en- 
gaged Walter P. Mortenson as manager 
of the wholesale department, which is 
being enlarged and will invade a much 
wider territory than heretofore handled. 
Mr. Mortenson formerly was manager of 
the grocery department of the Johnson 
& Hill Co., the largest department store 
in Wisconsin Rapids. 

The Otto Ludwig bakery, Berlin, has 
let contracts for a two-story addition, 
34x53, to its shop, with elevator and flour 
chutes. The first floor will be equipped 
with a white enamel brick oven, 12x12, 
with a capacity of 425 loaves at a time. 
On the second floor will be flour bins 
connected with the mixers on the main 
floor of the original building. The re- 
mainder of the space is for flour storage 
and baking supplies. 

L. E. Meyer. 





RETAIL BAKERS OF EASTERN STATES 

A meeting of the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Eastern States was held on 
May 9, at Philadelphia, in the assembly 
rooms of the Bakers’ Merchandise Co. 
President Max Strasser, New York City, 
welcomed the members and expressed 
hope that in time other bakers would 
attend these conferences besides those 
that are chosen as delegates. 

Mr. Strasser stated that the object of 
the meeting was to organize a state asso- 
ciation of retail bakers in Pennsylvania, 
and called on Herman G. Schelat, presi- 
dent, and Henry C. Zitzer, secretary, of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh, who addressed the meeting on the 
progress their organization is making. 

After much discussion on conditions in 
Pennsylvania among the retail bakers, 
especially those of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, the secretary, William Cordes, 
Jetsey City, N. J., was instructed to take 
the necessary steps to form a4 state or- 
ganization of retail bakers, 
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BAKERS AT CUMBERLAND 


Progressive Association Votes to Assess 
Membership to Help Defray Expense of 
Defeating .Standard Weight Bill 


The annual meeting of the Progressive 
Master Bakers’ Association, composed 
of bakers from Maryland, eastern West 
Virginia and southern Pennsylvania, was 
held at the Fort. Cumberland Hotel, 
Cumberland, Md., on May 2. The meet- 
ing was preceded by a dinner. The at- 
tendance was good, about 30 out of a 
membership of 40 being present. There 
were also several invited guests, among 
them S. H. Buley, treasurer Buley-Pat- 
terson Co., Cumberland; J. J. Parlman, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., and J. H. 
Woolridge, Washington, D. C., publicity 
agent for the Potomac States Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry. 

President J. W. Lloyd, of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., called the meeting to or- 
der. The treasurer’s report showed the 
financial condition of the association to 
be good. Three new members were ad- 
mitted, Henry Lauer, Oakland, Md., 
George Roessner, Hagerstown, Md., and 
E. G. Beyer, Davis, W. Va. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., sec- 
retary of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry, outlined the de- 
feat of the Grannan standard weight 
bill and urged the association to take 
steps to help defray the expense incurred 
by the Maryland Bakers’ Association. 
Much discussion centered on this subject, 
with George Smith, Cumberland, W. R. 
Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va., and others 
participating. J. H. Woolridge outlined 
the defeat of the bill and the approxi- 
mate expense incurred in doing so. He 
said the trade could rest assured that 
the big bakers of Maryland would do 
their share in helping defray this ex- 
pense, and it was really through their 
support at the last minute that the bill 
was defeated. 

After many plans had been offered 
and rejected George Hall, of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., offered a motion, which was 
unanimously - adopted, assessing each 
firm that holds membership in the asso- 
ciation $5 per oven. A canvass of the 
membership showed that this association 
will raise $230 for the cause. 

The election of officers resulted in 
Frank E. Smith, Cumberland, being 
elected president; C. Z. Ebe, Waynes- 
boro, Pa., vice president; E. B. Clark, 
Hagerstown, Md., secretary; C. V. 
Wilkes, Hagerstown, assistant secretary; 
A. B. Fogle, Cumberland, treasurer. 

President Smith, on assuming his of- 
fice, said: “The baking industry has had 
much to contend with during the past 
year, and there has been much to irritate 
and promote discontent among the mem- 
bers. The readjusting times and price 
cutting have been genuine business les- 
sons. We are fast realizing that the 
practice of bread wars and price cutting 
is a money losing proposition. 

“Why not all pull together? It means 
hard work, honesty of purpose, progres- 
sive ideas and willingness to co-operate. 
I think that every baker should be only 
too glad to extend the hand of good 
fellowship, and appreciate the extensive 
service that the association is rendering 
him and the trade at large. Make up 
your minds right now that you will no 
longer stand in the background, but by 
active co-operation will assist the asso- 
ciation in its great work.” 

The speakers of the evening were S. 
H. Buley, treasurer of the Buley-Patter- 
son Co., Cumberland, W. R. Caskey, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., and J. H. Wool- 
ridge. 





NOTES 

Henry Lauer, Oakland, Md., has re- 
turned from an extended trip to Ger- 
many. 

The Dillinger & Bailey Co., flour and 
feed jobber, Cumberland, Md., has gone 
out of business. 

John H. Wareham, Hagerstown, Md., 
has added a Petersen bread oven to his 
already well-equipped bakery. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., head- 
ed the Frederick delegation. In_ his 
party were John Herzberger, Marion 
Miller and William Hines. 

William Jeffries, formerly representing 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., in Maryland and West Virginia, is 











now with the Hoffman Mills, Enterprise, 
Kansas, covering parts of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia Maryland, with head- 
quarters at Cumberland, Md, 

H. C. Brenner, Fred. Biener, Christ 
Zinn, Gottlieb Scherer and C. H. Bren- 
ner, all prominent Baltimore bakers, are 
travelling in Europe this summer. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., rep- 
resented the baking industry at the an- 
nual convention of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce at Washington 
May 15-18. 

A. B. Fogle, aoe as the Cum- 
berland (Md.) Bakery, has added an- 
other steam bread oven and has under 
consideration the installation of an auto- 
matic proofer. 

M. J. Nickels, ‘representing the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, is in 
Cumberland doing specialty work under 
the direction of the Buley-Patterson Co., 
local representatives. 

The Buley-Patterson Co., Cumberland, 
Md., broker and mill representative, has 
taken on the account of the Hoffman 
Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, and that of 
the American Sugar Refining Co. 

S. L. Shuff, operating the Hagerstown 
(Md.) Baking Co. on East Franklin 
Street, after overhauling and enlarging 
his bakery installed some additional ma- 
chinery and a large size Hubbard oven. 

George Roessner and G. C. Ridgely, 
for many years with the Roessner bak- 
ery, Hagerstown, have bought the Union 
bakery, on Salem Avenue, and will op- 
erate as the R. & R. Baking Co. Many 
improvements will be made to the plant. 


Allied tradesmen attending the meet- 
ing were L. L. Jacobs, sales manager 
Ohio Wax Paper Co., Columbus, J. J. 
Parlman, Washburn-Crosby Co., Edward 
Foolmer, Charles H. Walter, Jr., Co., 
Baltimore, and S. H. Buley, Buley-Pat- 
terson Co., Cumberland, Md. 


H. Wilson & Sons, Cumberland, are 
building a two-story brick addition, 
40x60, to their bakery. The dough room 
will be moved to the second floor. The 
space on the first floor now housing the 
mixing and dough room will be added to 
the make-up room, while space in the ad- 
dition will be given over to packing, 
shipping, etc. 


Bread prices in Cumberland are 7c 
wholesale for the 1-lb loaf and 101,c 
for the 1%-lb loaf, all bread being 
wrapped. The retail price is 9¢ and 13c, 
respectively. Bakers give away pre- 
miums consisting of baseball gloves, bats, 
balls, etc. For the return of 25 coupons 
a 1-lb loaf of bread is given free. 


Cumberland bakers have taken steps 
to eliminate the premium evil, and the 
next 60 days will find it entirely done 
away with. One of the largest bakeries 
there has offered its men prizes for a 
certain increase in business in a given 
period. At the same time they have 
made it known to all employees that 
prizes will be given each month for 
shop improvement, cleanliness and the 
production of quality goods. 


Smith’s model bakery, Cumberland, 
Md., in addition to building a new busi- 
ness office, will install an automatic 
proofer. A number of automobiles have 
been added to the delivery equipment. 
J. George Smith, for many years man- 
ager of Rosenbaum Bros.’ department 
store, Cumberland, is actively connected 
with the bakery as business manager. 
Frank E. Smith, who has handled the 
bakery affairs practically alone for sev- 
eral years, will devote his time to the 
manufacturing end of the business. 


Cumberland bakers entered into an 
agreement with the local bakers’ union 
for the ensuing year as follows: first 
hands, $37.80 week; second hands, $32.40; 
third hands, $27. Fifty-four hours con- 
stitute a week’s work; after that time, 
employees will be paid time and a half 
for all overtime work. This is a 10 per 
cent reduction from last year’s scale, 
which was $42, $36 and $30, respectively, 
with time and a half for all work over 
nine hours per day, the same wages being 
paid for less than nine hours’ daily work. 


J. Harry Wootrrince. 





The Snow White bakery, Luverne, 


Minn., has been opened by the Luverne 
Mercantile Co. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS BAKERS 


Interesting Talk on Legislation—Consider- 
able Enthusiasm Displayed in Sweet 
Goods—T. Atkinson Elected President 


The annual convention of the Southern 
Illinois Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at Marion, May 10, with a represen- 
tative number of members present. The 
outstanding feature of the meeting was 
the demonstration on “Methods and 
Mixes” by Samuel T. Goetz, Chicago, of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 


ica. Mr. Goetz is rated as one of the 
best experts in sweet goods in the coun- 
try, his countless recipes and formu- 


las coming in rapid fire order called 
forth the admiration of all bakers pres- 
ent. 

Harry Stephens, of the Fleischmann 
Co., made a very fine talk on “Good 
Will,” and brought out many splendid 
suggestions for bakery advertising. 

John Hartley, Chicago, secretary of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, speaking on the legislative outlook, 
said .in part: “I presume that all bakers 
are interested in the future legislation 
that may undertake to put the manufac- 
ture and sale of bread in this state un- 
der a distinct weight law. The last con- 
vention of the state association, after a 
thorough canvass of the various districts, 
appointed a legislative committee with 
instructions to work with any state de- 
partment that undertakes to present such 
a law to the next legislature. We will 
not seek legislation, but if weights and 
measures officials initiate it, we are in- 
structed to work with them to secure as 
fairly written an enactment as possible. 

“It has no doubt been apparent to you 
that in most cases the public officials in- 
dorsing standard weights have had their 
way. In every case where bakers have 
put up a bitter fight, the standard 
weights first sought have not ended the 
work done by the sponsors of the bill. 
Generally the fight ends in the passing 
of a bakers’ bill that regulates the in- 
dustry, from a building code covering 
the most minute points through the whole 
activity of our trade and ending with a 
license. If opposition to a supposed 
popular demand by consumer and officials 
for a standard law brings this law plus 
numerous other special regulations, then 
it is generally conceded that it is dearly 
bought. 

“Standard weights of themselves are 
not as big a thing as many suppose. It 
is on these grounds that we choose to ac- 
cept a standard weight law in its sim- 
plicity, rather than invite a far-reaching 
bakers’ law by fighting standard weights. 

“In May of last year the weights and 
measures officitls of the country had a 
national convention at Chicago. The IIli- 
nois delegation, through Mr. Cluett, of 
Chicago, offered as a model law the one 
used during the Food Administration. 
The bakers were represented by Council- 
lor Rabenold and Dr. Barnard, and some 
eastern bakers, who opposed any stand- 
ard weight bill. This convention after 
considerable debate passed a resolution 
adopting this model weight law, and the 
officials pledged themselves to get it car- 
ried at the next legislature in all states 
where such laws were not in effect.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hartley spoke of 
legislative matters in a national sense. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: president, Taylor At- 
kinson, Marion; vice president, G. H. 
Arthur, Pinckneyville; secretary-treas- 
urer, D. P. Young, Carbondale. Execu- 
tive board: F. L. Ebbs, Carbondale, Ho- 
mer McNeill, Murphysboro; John Mc- 
Kellar, Carterville. 

NOTES 

About 20 bakers registered at the con- 
vention. 

Representatives of bakers’ supply 
houses present were: J. A. Grimaldi, 
American Diamalt Co., and Fred Wag- 
ner, Century Machine Co., Cincinnati; 
Harry Stephens and E. J. Parks, the 
Fleischmann Co; Roy Becker, Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa. 

The following mill representatives 
were in attendance: F. W. Bielhen, Ar- 
nold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas; A. E. Whiteside, Hubbard Millin 
Co., Mankato, Minn; J. L. Wellinghoof, 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; John 
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C. Dintelman, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Grand Island, Neb; Fred Pul- 
liam, Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., E. E. Howe, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and D. P. Young, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis. 





SOUTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

Suit has been filed in the district court 
at Shreveport, La., against the Campbell 
Baking Co., of Kansas City, by Mrs. J. 
A. Bramlett, for remuneration for 300 
weeks at the rate of $18 a week and 
$250 for medical fees and funeral ex- 
penses, on account of the death of her 
husband. Bramlett was injured in Janu- 
ary while unloading a basket of bread 
shipped to Eldorado, Ark., by the Camp- 
bell company, and the widow charges 
that he died as a result of the injury. 

The output of bakeries in San An- 
tonio, Texas, in 1921, had a value of $2,- 
000,000, according to a recent report of 
the manufacturers’ association of that 


ms 

e Royal Baking Co., Dallas, Texas, 

with $7,500 capital stock, has been incor- 
rated by M. M. Winter, B. Harris and 
orris Laufer. 

Additional equipment, including ma- 
chinery for mixing, wrapping, etc., has 
been installed in the City bakery, Plain- 
view, Texas. The oven also was re- 
paired at an expense of about $500, and 
the rooms redecorated. 

A new oven has been installed at Here- 
ford, Texas, by H. A. Frederick, and he 
has opened his baking business with a 
daily capacity of 100 loaves. 

The plant and store of the Durant 
(Okla.) Bakery were burned April 24; 
also three business houses, with their 
contents. 

Baking concerns in Oklahoma City 
turned out, in 1921, products with a 
total value of $2,845,000, according to a 
recent report of the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. These concerns have a capital 
stock of $1,006,054. 

An attractive advertising novelty in 
Wichita Falls is a miniature airplane be- 
ing distributed by T. B. Reilley, owner 
of the Tenth Street bakery. They are 
especially attractive in that community 
because of a government aviation field 
having once been conducted near there. 


A. H. Dean, owner of a bakery and 


candy factory at Dalhart, Texas, has 
moved into a new building constructed 
for his use. 

H. Hutchenrider, the founder of the 
first bakery in Waco, Texas, died at his 
home there recently at the age of 85. 
He retired from the bakery business 10 
years ago. He had lived in Waco 65 
years, was a native of Saxony, a Mason 
for over 50 years and a veteran of the 
Confederate army. 

The Iten Biscuit Co., of Oklahoma 
City, through its representative, D. E. 
Fahrny, took part in displays made at 
Clinton, Okla., during a May day cele- 
bration and distributed 20,000 samples of 
its products. 

J. G. Childers, of Waco, Texas, has 
been appointed manager of the Tulsa 
branch of the National Biscuit Co. He 
was in a similar position at Waco, and 
formerly for several years was a sales- 
man for the company. 

Formal opening of the large new plant 
of the Wilputz Bakery Co., Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., took place May 8. The plant 
cost about $60,000, is one of the largest 
and most modernly equipped in the 
southern part of Missouri, and is the 
first wholesale bakery in that part of 
the country. 

‘Representatives of several baking con- 
cerns of Oklahoma City have conferred 
recently with city officials on the subject 
of amendments to the city ordinance 
providing for inspection of bread, full 
weights and labeled wrappers. Some 
city officials favor an amendment to the 
ordinance that would give bakers the ad- 
vantage of shrinkage. 
bread should be made in the bakeries, 
and not in the grocery stores,” says one 
baker. “We know our weights when the 
bread is wrapped, but we don’t know 
what they would be 24 hours later.” 

Wholesale prices throughout this ter- 
ritory are for the most part uniform. 
The prevailing price for the 14-0z loaf 
is 514c and that of the 22-o0z loaf 8c. A 
majority of the wholesale bakeries is 
satisfied with the 0 

The bakery business, generally speak- 
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ing, has been —? during May, bakers 
say. Buying by retailers was heavier, 
because of improved business conditions 
and because of this being a season when 
bread consumption is heavier than dur- 
ing some other months of the year. 

Roy C. Gallagher, proprietor of the 
Guymon (Okla.) Bakery, has purchased 
a site, and expects to erect a brick build- 
ing on it in the near future. 





SUGAR CASE VERDICT REVERSED 

Prrrssurcu, Pa., May 18.—A decision 
which affects vitally the entire sugar 
trade, the refineries and wholesale gro- 
ceries in particular, was handed down 
by the Pennsylvania supreme court in 
four cases in which the Franklin Sugar 
Refinery had instituted suits against a 
number of grocers. One was that against 
Simon John & Co., of Pittsburgh. In 
the Dauphin County court the Lykens 
Mercantile Co. was sued for $35,000 b\ 
the refinery. 

The question raised was on the righ 
of the purchaser of sugar to cancel o1 
ders according to the demand existin:: 
subsequent to the giving of the orders 
Purchases were indie at war prices, and 
when canceling orders came in subse 
quently the refining company disregard 
ed the canceling system and insisted up 
on full deliveries. The sugar refiner) 
won all of its suits in the lower courts 
but the supreme court holds that the or 
der memorandums signed by purchaser: 
were not valid contracts under the sale: 
act. 

The suits pending in this state involv: 
several million dollars. The sugar re 
finery had contended that grocers and 
jobbers were compelled to accept thc 
sugar allotments made by them, on th« 
ground that they were contracts, fixing a 
basic price of 2214c per Ib. Counsel fo 
the jobbers sued held that the memoran 
dum which attempted to fix the price at 
221,c per lb was at variance with th 
sales act of 1915. That measure require: 
that the person to be charged shall have 
signed the memorandum. 

In this connection Justice Simpson, 
who wrote the opinion of the court, said 
“We can only conclude, therefore, that in 
so far as the memoranda are concerned, 
or any custom of the trade appertaihing 
to them, there is not a complete note or 
memorandum in writing of any of the 
contracts to be signed by the party to be 
charged or his agent in that behalf.” 

C. C. Larus. 





JUDGMENTS AGAINST BAKERIES 

A judgment was recently secured 
against the Prospect Baking Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for $5,035 and interest in 
favor of Ansel S. Leo, representing the 
William Kelly Milling Co. The action 
was based upon default of the defendant 
on a lot of 2,000 bbls of flour sold it by 
Mr. Leo, and the outcome is regarded 
as very satisfactory, because in all prob- 
ability it will have a salutary effect on 
others who feel that a drop in the market 
is sufficient to warrant their refusal to 
recognize their obligations. 

The Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has been awarded damages amounting to 
about $1,800 in its suit for nonfulfillment 
of contract against the Leichthammer 
Baking Co., of Morristown, Pa. In 1917 
the mill sold the baking company two 
cars of rye flour. This was during the 
period when substitutes were in use. One 
car was shipped, accepted and paid for, 
but by the time the second car was 
— the substitute period was over, 
and the baking company refused to ac- 
cept delivery of it. The case was tried 
in the lower court and decided in favor 
of the defendant. The milling company, 
however, carried the case to the supreme 
court, which reversed the decision of th« 
lower court and granted the plaintiff 
damages in the sum asked for. 





LOUISIANA’S SUGAR PRODUCTION 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 20.—Louisi 
ana produced 324,431 tons sugar and 6,- 
454,388 gallons sirup from the cane har- 
vested in 1921, according to the final re- 
port jssued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. This is the largest sugar cro} 
in 10 years. Production in 1920 was 
169,127 tons sugar and 4,639,885 gallons 
sirup. The 1921 figures were determine 
from reports received from sugar and 
sirup factories. 
Joun MArRINAN. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 





Agitation for Official Regulations Governing Sale of Bread in Scotland— 
Bakers’, Confectioners’ and Grocers’ Exhibition in Glasgow—Col- 
lapseof a Bakery Combine—Bill to Abolish Night Work 


Lonpon, Ene., May 1.—In many im- 
portant particulars Scotch law is dif- 
ferent from English law, and, from the 
fact that the whole tendency of legisla- 
tion in England is to make the laws ap- 
proximate to those of Scotland, the 
Scotch law is evidently the better. In 
the matter of bread laws, there was a 
time when both countries were under the 
same, but. when the assize law was abol- 
ished in 1815, it was abolished for both 
countries. 

There was a statute passed to regulate 
the sale of bread in London in 1822, and 
one for provincial England and Scot- 
land in 1836, but the customs of the trade 
as they developed were generally accept- 
ed as law in preference to the statutes. 

Under present conditions Scottish bak- 
ers sell bread according to regulations 
imposed by the local authorities, but 
these regulations only give official sanc- 
tions to customs which the trade itself 
has evolved. Thus, after the abolition 
of the assize, Scottish bakers continued 
to make the same kind of crumby loaf 
as they had always made, only, to suit an 
altering public demand, of smaller size. 

But a “batch” loaf of 2 Ibs came to 
be recognized on all hands as the stan- 
dard. Every new shape or new variety 
of loaf the Scottish bakers have made 
since has been made of less weight than 
the plain loaf, but sold at the same price. 
The wholly just plea is that these loaves 
require in their manufacture more labor, 
or more expensive material; and that the 
increased cost of labor is adjusted, as 
near as possible, by a weight of bread 
of value equivalent to that extra labor 
cost. . 

The English baker, less discreetly, 
changed the character of his bread al- 
together, stopped making batch bread, 
and supplied his customers with crusty 
and fancy shapes at the same price as 
the batch loaf. All sorts of English 
bread had therefore come to be consid- 
ered as “plain.” The Scottish baker 
makes plain bread, sold at a standard 
weight, and all other sorts whatever he 
by custom is allowed to sell as “fancy” 
bread, which is excluded from all weight 
regulations, and which, therefore, he can 
make of a weight consonant with the in- 
trinsic value and cost of manufacture. 

Reference has already been made to 
the interdepartmental committee of of- 
ficials which, at the instigation of the 
chief weights and measures inspector of 
I.ondon, reported in favor of legislation 
to bind the baker to regulations passed 
in wartime. These regulations enhanced 
the status of inspectors, hence the of- 
ficial anxiety to continue them, but that 
same committee, evidently because of 
the influence of a Scottish doctor mem- 
ber of parliament who was on it, and the 
conscious ignorance of the matter by all 
the rest of the committee, not only 
agreed that the Scottish baker should be 
left alone, but praised his system as 
good and fair. 

At this the Scotch bakers had natural- 
ly nothing to grumble about, but there 
are officials in Scotland as well as in 
London, and they are equally fond of 
power and of magnifying their office. So 
they are starting a subtle agitation on 
lines identical with those which they 
think have been so successful further 
south, The inspectors do not appear in 
the act in the first instance, but they are 
me in the wings prompting their princi- 
pals, 

The Convention of Royal Boroughs, 
which consists of provosts and town 
clerks, has passed a resolution favoring 
regulations for the sale of bread similar 
to those now in force in England. The 
poor provosts know nothing about the 
matter, but the town clerks, who are ad- 
ministrators of the borough regulations 
in small places, see more power for them- 
selves in the proposal, and they and their 
inspectors easily urge their fellow-dele- 
gates to . 

The weights and measures committee 
of the County of Fife, under the incite- 
ment of the weights and measures in- 


spector, wants to impose the same rules. 
The other county councils will follow in 
due course under the same incitement. 
Scottish bakers will surely fight this of- 
ficial intrigue. The public is not de- 
ceived about the weight of the loaves it 
buys, and does not grumble. In Scot- 
land, as in England, it is an official grab 
for more power. 


THE RIVALS 


No one says so openly, but, in the 
minds of ever so many people, the idea is 
subconscious that when reference is made 
to the Bakers’, Confectioners’ and Gro- 
cers’ Exhibition at Glasgow, a compari- 
son should be made between it and the 
London affair. They are rivals. 

The. effort is a mistake. Glasgow is 
not London. It has a big niche of its 
own, but few people, except for business, 
desire to visit Glasgow, while nearly 
every one in the British Isles has a de- 
sire to visit London, and to bakers and 
confectioners the annual exhibition pro- 
vides an unanswerable excuse. 

But the Glasgow exhibition, just over, 
was a great affair. If not in the matter 
of competitions, then in the matter of 
stall display. A good deal of the spec- 
tacular effect belongs to the wholesale 
grocery and sugar confectionery stalls. 
The working bakery exhibits were con- 
ducted principally by the United Co- 
operative bakeries, running machinery 
for biscuit making and hot plate work, 
supplied by the leading engineering firm. 

There has just been announced at this 
exhibition the absorption of the leading 
Scottish firm with the English engineer- 
ing combine that was formed during the 
war. Each of the combining firms re- 
tains to some extent its individuality, 
since each has specialized in_ specific 
kinds of machinery and ovens. The ten- 
dency of these fusions is toward the re- 
duction of competition, and this only 
half pleases the baker. There is plenty 
of competition still, but only by smaller 
firms, and by branches of American and 
foreign engineering concerns. 

There were several machines on show, 
with, to a greater or less extent, Scottish 
significance. The Scottish operative bak- 
er, who is, because he must be, a trained 
craftsman, has an inborn conceit that the 
art of manipulating dough to produce 
Scottish forms is essentially man’s art, 
not to be copied by machinery. Mold- 
ing plain loaves and preparing breakfast 
rolls were assumed to two of these 
exclusive operations. But at this exhi- 
bition two types of machines were on 
show, desi to mold Scottish crumby 
loaves, and, from specimens shown, were 
doing the work efficiently. The loaves 
were perfect in shape and texture. The 
only defect seemed to be a strained, and 
therefore rough, top crust. 

There was a new machine also to pre- 
pare the Scottish breakfast roll. This 
is a flat oval cake, make from a dough 
not unlike that for bread, but softer, and 
usually containing a small quantity of 
shortening. It is molded oval, then 
pinned out flat, washed on top with wat- 
er, proved in a dry heat on dusted 
boards, and baked on the oven bottom, 
although it seems that baking sheets are 
now being much used to expedite the 
baking. 

This ingenious machine on show at 
Glasgow efficiently performs all the 
manipulative operations. The pieces 
from the divider are carried between 
several series of rolls, of gradually re- 
ducing aperture, and the finished flat- 
tened pieces are tossed over, on their 
tops, into a trough containing a sheet of 
wet felt, which sufficiently “waters” the 
tops of the rolls, and from this trough 
they are transferred to baking sheets. 
This machine is likely to cause the morn- 
ing roll trade in large cities like Glas- 
gow to become specialized in a few 
bakeries. 

There was another machine, a molder 
or rounder, on show, of which more is 
likely to be heard. This was part of the 
exhibit of a United States firm. It is 


capable of rounding the smallest to the 
largest pieces without special adjust- 
ment. The effectiveness has been pro- 
duced by a reversal of the principle on 
which most other dividers are constructed. 

The rule is to exercise spring pressure 
on the whole piece of dough from above, 
whereas, in the new machine referred to, 
the weight of the piece of dough is the 
only source of pressure, as the material 
is free to expand upwards. The molding 
is the result of the grip in a V-shaped 
channel, one side of which is in motion, 
and it only grips a very small portion 
of the piece at any time, merely gather- 
ing in the ends, much in the way the 
hands do. 

The number of visitors to the show 
was large, but stall holders complained 
that too many were not bakers but inter- 
ested sightseers only, who were of little 
importance for business purposes. 


WINDOW DRESSING 


One of the sights of Glasgow, to the 
bakery trade visitor, is the window dis- 
plays of the leading confectionery firms. 
It is not too flattering to say that, from 
a craftsman’s point of view, the goods 
exposed for sale in some of the windows 
in Glasgow are neater, better finished, 
and displayed to better advantage, than 
in any other city in Great Britain. There 
is nothing notable about the variety; for, 
in spite of the employment of foreign 
confectioners, the greater proportion of 
the goods are Scottish in appearance and 
in character; but every article that 
should be round is round, oblongs are 
oblongs, whatever is intended to be of 
regular thickness all over is of regular 
thickness. The colors, in their variety, 
are about as correct as the forms. 

In the technic of display there seems 
to be less reliance on fancy or, novel fit- 
tings than elsewhere, but effeet is ob- 
tained by a judicious and artistic ar- 
rangement of the goods in their variety 
of color and of form. The impression to 
be created is of mass and quantity, and 
this is produced without offending by 
heaping and confusion, so common when 
that form is attempted. Yet among the 
confectionery displays there is one firm 
pre-eminent, and among the several shops 
of that firm there is one very much bet- 
ter than the others. 

The goods are the same in all the 
shops; there is a characteristic plan com- 
mon to all; but by some natural gift of 
one of the young women window dress- 
ers, the impression created by the dis- 
play of this particular shop is more 
pleasing than that induced by the others. 
There seems to be no subtle rule that 
may be described in print, but lightness, 
daintiness, and orderliness are obtained 
with masses and multitudes of units that 
in themselves have no points of very 
special beauty. 

The bread of Glasgow has changed 
somewhat in appearance, — not in 
form, since drawplate ovens and moldin 
machines have come to be so much used. 
If there is a perfect shape for a Scotch 
“batched” loaf, those baked on draw- 
plate ovens have nearly attained to it. 
All the four sides are perpendicular, and 
the lines of top and bottom crusts are 
parallel. The crumb of the loaf exter- 
nally is a8 smooth as a piece of card- 
board, and all the loaves are alike. 

There is no difficulty in distinguishing 
loaves that have been “sat” or “run” by 
the peel, and those that have been baked 
on a drawplate or a “cover” oven. The 
former, however expert the “runner” may 
have been, show corners not quite angu- 
lar, and adjacent surfaces not at right 
angles to each other; all little defects 
that detract from perfection. 

To see displays of Scotch “square” 
loaves, one must not go to bakers’ shops, 
but to those of the grocers and dairies. 
In these establishments are rows of 
loaves the full width of the window. 
One shop may have two or three such 
shelves of bread with a long colored 
ticket on the front of each, indicating 
which firm’s bread is on that shelf. In 
appearance there is little difference, but 
customers have their preferences. 

These rows of loaves may be arranged 
neatly and enticingly, or the reverse. 
card of the right color along the front, 
and the loaves placed all “dressed up” 
and flush with the edge, seem to be the 
desiderata. A good many of the leading 
Glasgow bakers show a few crusty loaves 
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of the kind common in England, but as a 
rule they are a poor imitation, wanting in 
shapeliness and in bloom. No effort 
seems to be made, either, to entice cus- 
tomers by setting such loaves out to ad- 
vantage. But Glasgow bakers are great 
bakers. 


THE ROCKET AND THE SsTICK 


The London trade is just recovering 
from the surprise occasioned by revela- 
tions in connection with the affairs of 
one of the war businesses that sprang 
up so plentifully within the last seven 
years. Irons, Ltd., was started by an en- 
ergetic young man, whose father was a 
baker in a small market town. Successes 
in bread competitions at the annual ex- 
hibition provided capital and whetted the 
ambition for a wider field of operations. 
A business, which became very success- 
ful, was obtained in London. The stam- 
pede of German bakers at the beginning 
of the war, and the slump in value of 
their businesses, provided the opportunity 
for buying up these concerns, particular- 
ly those in populous districts where the 
whole trade was over the counter. In 
time these also were good paying ven- 
tures. 

But when the peace came inflation be- 
gan, and this firm indiscreetly continued 
buying businesses at prices very much 
above their worth. With the extension 
of its activities it seems also to have 
been increasing its indebtedness, until the 
largest creditor—a leading miller—was 
forced to seek some sort of safety by 
securing debentures on the business, 
which practically gave it control. 

This course of affairs is quite common 
in London, although generally on a much 
smaller scale. The next step is usually 
for the miller to foreclose on the baker, 
take over the business, and put in a man- 
ager to run it. The procedure adopted 
in this case is rather different. There 
has been no bankruptcy, but all the lead- 
ing creditors are formed into a commit- 
tee to run the concern with an account- 
ant and a manager. By this arrange- 
ment a good customer is not lost, and as 
the shops, of which there are about 30, 
are in thickly populated districts, the 
hopes of success may be_ ultimately 
realized. 

As the business was previously con- 
ducted in rather an arrogant spirit, there 
is not so much sympathy felt for the late 
proprietors as might have been the case 
in other circumstances. This is the larg- 
est collapse so far since the slump set in. 


A NEW TERROR 


A case of the greatest interest to bak- 
ers and confectioners who do.a van trade 
has just been decided by one of the 
London judges. If the decision holds, it 
must put all the wholesale firms in a 
quite remarkable and anomalous position 
with regard to their vanmen. 

The usual practice is to employ these 
distributing agents on a wage and com- 
mission basis. In some cases the wage 
is very small, say $2 a week, and the 
commission has to be earned to bring the 
weekly remuneration up to a living wage. 
In other cases the wage is sufficient, and, 
as a stimulant to special activity, a small 
commission, say 21% or 5 per cent, is paid 
on all money taken over a certain sum. 
In small concerns the custom still holds 
of paying a vanman a certain amount, 
24@50c, for each new customer he ob- 
tains, if that customer continues trading 
with the firm for one month. 

The principle behind all the methods is 
that the customers are the property of 
the firm, so far as customers can be any 
one’s property, and the man who serves 
them is only the firm’s agent or servant. 
Those firms that pay only a small wage 
and a large commission limit the wage to 
the legal amount required to make the 
employee a “servant,” and not a “com- 
mission agent.” Those that pay the larg- 
er wage and only a stimulating commis- 
sion consider that their method makes 
the man a “servant,” since his wage does 
not really depend on the amount of sales, 
although there is a limit to the sales 


‘which are considered parity with the 


wage, for the man gets the full wage 
even if his sales do not reach the agreed 
limit. The firm that pays a fixed sum 
for each new customer seems, by impli- 
cation, to agree that the vanman who 
gets the customer has some proprietary 
right in the new business, and the sum 








paid him is by way of a purchase price 
for his right. + “ 

The decision referred to above cuts 
across the principle behind all the sev- 
eral methods of remuneration. The firm 
concerned was the Alexandria Trust, a 
business started some years ago on a 
quasi-philanthropic basis, to supply cheap 
meals to the poor. It has developed 
into an ordinary trading concern, selling 
cheap cakes and pastry to coffee shops 
and institutions. The vanman over whose 
affairs the dispute arose was employed at 
$14 per week, with commission at 244 per 
cent on all sales above $240 a week. The 
man’s sales never reached this figure and, 
in consequence, he earned no commission. 
But the wage paid might be considered 
normal at the moment, and its payment, 
by all the common usages, would consti- 
tute the man a “servant,” and the whole 
of the business he did essentially the 
firm’s business. ’ 

This man, on account of some dispute, 
was given notice to leave, and prepara- 
tions were made to send another man 
with him for the few days he was still in 
the firm’s employ, that he might “learn 
the round.” The man under notice re- 
fused to take the learner with him, but 
left the employ at once, without impart- 
ing the addresses of the customers. His 
claim, which the judge upheld, was that 
he got the customers and, therefore, they 
were his, and did not belong to the firm. 

The judge’s stated opinions are de- 
structive of all the views hitherto held by 
traders. “You cannot,” he said, “insist 
on his showing you his customers, whom 
he has got together for his own benefit. 
He hasn’t to give away his living just 
for the asking. Had he been asked to 
go round with this new man to show him 
the customers, he was entitled to say, ‘I 
won’t have the man with me.’ You are 
upsetting his customers, and depriving 
him of his own connection, if you try 
to get to know them in that way.” 

The firm was prosecuting the man for 
leaving without working the usual “no- 
tice” period, and, as already stated, the 
judge decided against the firm. Evident- 
ly the usual precautions have not been 
taken to meet the possibility of a man 
behaving in this way. In most busi- 
nesses the regular practice, on employing 
a vanman, is—to insist on his signing a 
contract that all customers he serves are 
the firm’s customers. No risks are taken 
should a man be ill, or away from his 
work, or leave without notice. At regu- 
lar intervals another employee, an in- 
spector, or a son of the proprietor, or 
the proprietor himself, goes on each 
round, verifies the addresses, and gets to 
know the customers. 

The system on which this firm seemed 
to have worked was to supply the man 
with a quantity of goods and require 
from him only the proper payment for 
them. If there are other firms working 
on such a loose plan, this decision will 
cause a quick revision of the terms on 
which their vanmen are employed. It is 
the need for a large inspectional staff 
where many vanmen are employed that 
makes bread and cake distribution so 
very expensive in London. 


TO ABOLISH NIGHT WORK 


On account of pressure from the labor 
party, a bill has again been introduced 
into Parliament to prohibit the manu- 
facture of bread at night. The bill fol- 
lows the lines of that proposed by the 
government a year ago. Its principal 
clause stipulates that there is to be no 
work at bread making between the hours 
of 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. This time the bill 
is a private measure, and, as such, has 
no chance of passing. 

But as it is never safe to allow even 
innocent looking bills to proceed too 
smoothly, if they raise important issues, 
a formal amendment has been notified 
by our only baker member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Hailwood, of Manchester. The 
form his amendment takes is to pre- 
scribe that bakers’ hours of work should 
not be regulated until post office em- 
ployees, newspaper workers, market em- 
ployees, etc., are also regulated so that 
they may not be allowed to work at 
night. It was the raising of this issue 
with regard to the multitude of men who 
work at night in all large towns that 
caused the government to abandon their 
official measure a year a 

While the stale bread order was in 
force in wartime, night work was~ sus- 





pended, because it was necessary to have 
the bread made in the daytime, to allow 
it to be old enough to be sold under the 
regulations, and at the same time to in- 
sure its being as new as possible. The 
operatives’ union strove its hardest to 
get the stale bread order continued in- 
efinitely, but did not succeed. 

The small bakers never did require to 
have their work done at night, but, as a 
rule, began at about 5 a.m. That time of 
starting is impossible for the large fac- 
tories’ firms who have to distribute over 
a wide area, and if night work were pro- 
hibited by law the multitude of small 
shops with their new bread about 10 a.m. 
would simply destroy the trades of the 
— firms. ; 

he almost universal practice now fol- 
lowed by the bakers in country districts 
is to start work at 5 a.m. In all large 
towns, especially in London, night work 
is the rule again. In Manchester the 
night work system has been re-estab- 
lished, but now there is an extra rate of 
ay over that allowed for day work. 
n Liverpool the operatives’ union has 
been strong enough to prevent night work, 
and bread bakers do not start before 
6 am. In Glasgow a real night work 
system never did obtain, but the ordinary 
table hands before the war started at 4 
a.m., and on certain days at 3. Early 
men to make and prepare the dough for 
the machines started two or three hours 
earlier. Now no bakery may start the 
ordinary workmen before 6 a.m. 

Complaints about the inconvenience of 
the arrangement are very strong among 
employers. Bread, contrary to all Glas- 
gow practice, is being delivered to shop- 
keepers in the late afternoon, near shut- 
ting time, and, on the grocers’ early 
closing days, it is almost impossible to 
deliver new bread at all. Customers 
ceeem, sales are reduced, and there is 
much waste through the vans and motor 
vans waiting on bread coming from the 
ovens. This waiting necessarily increases 
the distribution expenses. When the 
agreement with the operatives expires 
at the end of this month, any new agree- 
ment made in Glasgow and in the large 
Scottish towns will probably provide for 
an earlier start in the morning than 6 
o'clock, 


JoHN KimKLanp. 





RECEIVERS FOR BAKERY 

PirrssurcH, Pa., May 18.—Thomas L. 
Richards and Joseph H. Reinhart have 
been appointed receivers, by Judge A. 
L. Doub, Cumberland, Md., of the Cum- 
berland Co-operative Bakeries, Inc., on 
petition of M. S. Berkley, a wholesale 
flour dealer. This move is expected to 
wind up the career of an enterprise in 
which Cumberland business men, clerks, 
laborers, widows and others invested 
$175.000. It is stated that when the 
debts are paid there will be nothing left. 

The bakeries were originally promoted 
as a war enterprise by Fred and D. P. 
Phillips, of Albany, N. Y., whose expen- 
ditures prompted stockholders to take 
legal action, which, however, resulted in 
a reorganization, with the Phillipses still 
holding on. Later they were indicted 
for conspiracy to defraud, and their 
present whereabouts are unknown. 


C. C. Larus. 





CONFLICTING TRADEMARKS 

In the case of Ward Baking Co. vs. 
Oak Park Baking Co., Inc., 278 Fed. 
627, the United States district court, dis- 
trict of Delaware, has denied complain- 
ant’s right to a temporary injunction, 
pending final hearing of the case, to re- 
strain defendant from using the word 
“Ward” in connection with its bakery 
products sold in competition. Denying 
the complainant’s motion for temporary 
injunction, the court said: 

“Among the defenses to this motion 
are those of laches, acquiescence, unclean 
hands, right of defendant to use the 
family name of Ward, and that its use 
has been so accompanied by other words 
and marks as to distinguish its products 
from those of complainant. The affida- 
vits are in conflict on practically every 
cardinal point. Even the validity of the 
registration by the complainant of the 
word ‘Ward’ as a trademark is denied 
by the sworn answer of the defendant. 

“The defendant is one of a number of 
subsidiary companies of ‘Ward Bros. 
Co.” a New York corporation. Two 
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brothers named Ward are officers and 
the dominant force in those companies. 
They have used the name ‘Ward’ in the 
title of some of their corporations and 
in connectian with their bakery prod- 
ucts in certain localities for almost .10 
years. The conditions under which this 
has been done are in dispute. That 
which the defendant herein is now doing 
it apparently has done since 1919. 

“Final hearing may be had without 
delay. The injury done to the rights, 
if any, of the complainant, cannot be 
materially aggravated or extended in 
the interim. If, however, a preliminary 
injunction issue, the defendant would be 
required to change its cartons, the in- 
scriptions on its wagons, and its mode 
of advertising, which would probably be 
productive of great and irreparable in- 
jury to the defendant, should it be ulti- 
mately determined that the complainant 
is without right to the relief it seeks. 
Under such circumstances, I think the 
motion for a preliminary injunction 
should be denied.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





BREAD COPYRIGHTS 


Waxed Paper Manufacturers’ Association 
Removes All Restrictions Surrounding 
Printing of Bread Wrappers 


For a number of years the problem of 
copyrighted bread wrapper designs has 
been causing more grief in the waxed 
paper business and in the baking busi- 
ness than nearly all the rest of the work 
put together. This does not apply to 
those cases where the baker owns his 
own copyrighted design, because that 
ownership gives him the right to place 
orders for his bread wrappers wherever 
he wants to. But when waxed paper 
manufacturers copyright designs and at- 
tempt to hold the right to manufacture 
those wrappers to the exclusion of every 
other manufacturer, the real trouble be- 
gins. There are as many designs as there 
are ideas. They may have good designs, 
but the copyrights do not mean much 
besides trouble to them and to the baker. 

The members of the Waxed Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association have grown 
tired of threatened lawsuits, etc., over 
copyrights and registered trademarks of 
questionable value. ‘The whole problem 
is a nuisance so far as the waxed paper 
manufacturer is concerned, and he has 
been trying to find a way out. 

The Waxed Paper Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at its last meeting voted that, 
in so far as the members of the asso- 
ciation are concerned, any and all copy- 
righted bread wrapper designs owned 
by any member of the association may 
be printed by any manufacturer of 
waxed paper without restriction. In 
other words, the whole copyright situa- 
tion is wide open so far as the members 
of the Waxed Paper Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation are concerned, and the baker 
may get any of their copyrighted de- 
signs anywhere he can get the job done 
to the best advantage. 

Of course the association cannot touch 
the situation so far as those waxed paper 
manufacturers who do not belong to the 
association are concerned. That is nat- 
ural. But so far as members of the as- 
sociation are concerned, it is an open and 
shut proposition. 

This is the most drastic action ever 
taken by the Waxed Paper Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and incidentally it is the 
most progressive. It stands right along- 
side the great piece of co-operation so 
widely noted in the Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where members of the 
chamber pool their patents for the bene- 
fit of the industry; patents on practical- 
ly all essential wee are open to all 
members of the chamber for the sake of 
standardization, and hundreds of other 
things which the public enjoys. How- 
ever, there is this difference in the case 
of the Waxed Paper Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation: all copyrighted designs are 
not only thrown open to all waxed paper 
manufacturers, whether members of the 
association or not, but to their custom- 
ers, the bakers, as well. 

The headquarters of the Waxed Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association is at 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. C. A. 
Buskirk is president, J. W. Hurlbut vice 
president, and O. B. Towne secretary- 
treasurer. 
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PIE BAKERS AT DETROIT 


Fifth Annual Convention Now in Session and 
Well Attended—Good Addresses and 
Discussions a Feature 


Derrorr, Micu., May 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The fifth annual convention 
of the National Association of Whole- 
sale Pie Bakers convened today at Hotel 
Statler. A very fair representation of 
the eating pie bakers, also equipment, 
supply and flour men, is present. The 
meeting will be continued throughout to- 
morrow. 

This convention is the first to be held 
since the reorganization of the associa- 
tion on Nov. 15, 1921. On the latter date 
44 pie bakers, from all parts of the 
United States, met at the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club, Philadelphia, when bylaws 
were drawn up and the association for- 
mally organized, and full arrangements 
made for the present national conven- 
tion. Details of same were placed in the 
hands of the executive committee, who, 
in turn, appointed J. P. Frisbie, of the 
Frisbie Pie Co., Bridgeport, Conn., Al- 
bert Schulteis, of the Connecticut- 
Copperthite Pie Co., Washington, D. C., 
and C. W. Walters, of the Yung & Muel- 
ler Bakery Co., St. Louis, as a pro- 
gramme committee to carry these 
through. 

Business sessions held today were well 
attended, and much interest taken in the 
various discussions and addresses. 

The meeting was called to order at 
10 a.m., and was followed with an ad- 
dress of welcome by the Hon. James 
Couzens, mayor of Detroit, who cor- 
dially invited the members of the asso- 
tiation to make themselves at home while 
in the city. 





THE PIE INDUSTRY 


Albert Schulteis, Washington, D. C., 
vice president of the National Wholesale 
Pie Bakers’ Association, told what co- 
operation did for the pie bakers during 
the war, and advocated a continuance of 
the same kind of co-operation. He 
added: “We should co-operate with the 
federal government in order that a sat- 
isfactory standard for pies should be de- 
termined at the earliest possible moment 
in order to eliminate forever the unsatis- 
factory cheaper grade pie from the mar- 
ket. Doing this will gradually but sure- 
ly increase the volume of business. 

“There is always room to improve up- 
on the relations that exist between com- 
petitors in the matter of taking each 
others’ employees; this practice is never 
permanently satisfactory to anybody and 
should be abandoned; otherwise, retalia- 
tion generally results. The practice of 
allowing discounts or rebates should be 
abandoned. 

“The practice of building special cases, 
boxes, etc., should be discontinued. In 
order to save a very large annual ex- 
pense, why not get together, co-operate 
and stop this extravagance? The cigar 
manufacturers formerly gave away glass 
and nickel cases. They found it desir- 
able and absolutely necessary to abandon 
the practice. Why should we continue 
this expense? 

“There are a number of unfair trade 
practices that could and should be elimi- 
nated. Why not do so at once? The 
conditions in various cities differ, but | 
am sure that reasonable business men 
can legally and equitably consider and 
thresh out these problems to their mu- 
tual satisfaction and profit. 

“Why not meet your competitors at 
luncheon, weekly, bimonthly or monthly, 
and discuss Business matters in a friend- 
ly, businesslike way? You could surely 
save quite a sum by co-operative buying 
of supplies, buying on a larger scale, if 
competitors are friendly and display a 
desire to co-operate one with the other. 

“To promote the pie industry we should 
study the methods used by mother. With 
due regard to the skill and ingenuity, 
progress and achievements of man in the 
baking art, we must admit that dear old 
mother, after all, is the past grand mas- 
ter, the very last word in the perfection 
and in the accomplishments of best re- 
sults in the baking art. Why? For the 
simple reason that she was actuated by 
unselfish motives. Not what she could 
make out of her art, but what she could 
put into it. Not how cheaply an article 
could be made, and get by with it, but 
how good she could make it, for the real 
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nourishment of the human race. The 
great good which has resulted from the 
success of her devotion to her ideals in 
baking cannot be overestimated. 

“In our present day mad rush to ac- 
quire commercial fame and wealth, we 
should pause just a moment to study 
how to give our customers the very best 
product that can be made, so as to in- 
crease the consumption of pies and 
thereby increase the volume of our out- 
put. At the same time we would assist 
mother in the real nourishing of the 
human race. As manufacturers of food 
for human consumption this is your 
moral obligation and your responsibility 
to pny 

“If you know of a method of making 
a thing better, more wholesome, more de- 
sirable, more palatable, or of manufac- 
turing more economically, ie | not be 
generous to your competitor, why not be 
broad-minded and unselfish and friendly 
enough to let him know of your success? 
Tell him and show him all about the par- 
ticular improvements; it won’t hurt you, 
and it may benefit him. It certainly 
will benefit the industry to the extent 
that the improvements are generally 
utilized. 

“Ethics constitute a big moral issue. 
Remember the golden rule: ‘Do unto 
others as ye would that men should do 
unto you.’ Live and let live. I earnest- 
ly appeal to you business men to arrive 
at a common understanding as to the 
fairest, squarest method of conducting 
the pie business. 

“This will necessitate much study and 
discussion. I submit that it is unethical 
to manufacture goods for daily consump- 
tion and sell those same goods at a price 
which is lower than the cost of produc- 
tion at time of sale. It is unethical for 
a wholesaler to deviate from his regular 
wholesale price in order to get all the 
business of some particular customer by 
doing so. ‘ 

“It is unethical to give special induce- 
ments to one customer over another, be- 
cause it will only mean that the other 
customers will sooner or later learn of 
it; then you will have caused discontent 
and unpleasant feelings and -be com- 
pelled to give the same special induce- 
ments to all. This practice may lead to 
red figures on your balance sheet. 

“We have a right to boast of our 
achievement in the realm of industry. 
We are the seventh largest industry in 
the country. Yesterday we were trades- 
men; today.we are captains of in- 
dustry. Yet our very strength may 
prove our weakness and, ultimately, our 
downfall. Size is no assurance of 
strength. The axiom, ‘the bigger they 
are, the harder they fall,’ will prove no 
exception in our particular case. With 
all our boasted achievement in the world 
of science and machinery that is rapidly 
bringing our baking art to a mechanical 
perfection, we are weighed in the bal- 
ance of commercialism and found want- 
ing. . 

“For instance, there is a fixed under- 
standing in the automobile world that 
when any new discovery or improvement 
is evolved by any firm whatsoever, the 
same is thrown face up on the table for 
the general good of the industry at 
large. No finer example of big business 
can be found than this sinking of selfish 
interests for the common good, and un- 
til the bakers of this country get a 
vision of greater devotion to the common 
good of the industry at large they can- 
not hope to reach the highest degree of 
commercial supremacy. 

“As a baker are you going to allow 
your competitor to make a pie that is 
unfit to be called pie, and have him 
placing this poor f before his custom- 
ers, and some of yours occasionally, and 
thus have the bad. impression created in 
these minds that pie is not good? 

“Are you one of the unenlightened 
that believes the only way to increase 
your own sales is to cut the price in or- 
der to get your competitors’ business? 

“Why not learn the sound principle 
that underlies the baking industry all 
over the United States, that there is a 
large amount of pie business that no 
baker is getting? 

“If you are a real baker, the business 
baker, the merchandising baker, the in- 
telligent man,—and a good baker in all 
these things,—why not learn the easiest 
lesson of all the great lessons on the 
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blackboard of the baking school today: 

“That good pie is the only pie worth 
making. 

“That good pie is the only pie worth 
selling. 

“That good pie is the only pie that will 
increase your volume of business. 

“That the reputation for baking and 
selling good pies, at as low a price as a 
reasonable profit will permit, is a strong- 
er foundation for the everlasting success 
of your business than if the foundation 
of your bakery was of concrete and ex- 
tended one mile down. 

“That you cannot afford to sell pies at 
a price below that point which will leave 
a legitimate profit. 

“That if you are making good pies and 
your competitor is not, then it is natural 
that you will get the bulk of the busi- 
ness. If a large number of the house- 
wives in your community bake pies, then 
you had better help every baker to make 
a better pie and all of you go after the 
trade of the home baking housewife and 
leave each other alone. It is not the pie 
business the bakers take away from each 
other that builds permanent business—it 
is the pies you take away from the 
housewife that build a permanent busi- 
ness for all pie bakers. 

“This is the big task before the pie 
industry in general, and this convention 
of national pie bakers should try to 
awaken the pie bakers of the country to 
a vision of their responsibility to the in- 
dustry at large. 

“Real 100 per cent co-operation be- 
tween competitors, and sound business 
ethics, will bring the pie bakers into that 
bond of friendly competition that will 
become mutually pleasant and _profit- 
able.” 

Dr. L. E. Sayre, member of the 
federal committee on definitions and 
standards, and referee in the subject of 
standards for pie filling, gave an in- 
structive talk on “Standards for Pie 
Fillings.” Excerpts from Dr. Sayre’s ad- 
dress are given elsewhere in these col- 
umns. 

A greater part of the afternoon was 
devoted to an executive committee meet- 
ing, details of which are not yet to hand. 

The programme for tomorrow’s meet- 
ing largely consists of addresses to be 
delivered by A. Harris, on “Egg 
Products,” C. A. Sweet, on “Electric 
Vehicle Transportation,” and C. A. 
Clark, on “Dehydrated Fruit.” 


WASHINGTON WHEAT 


Otis B. Durbin, of Kansas City, speak- 
ing on this subject, said: “Washington 
wheat, of course, is a very broad subject 
and could be elaborated on to great 
length, but I shall only touch on that 
peculiarly adapted to the making of 
flour for pie crust. The variety from 
which the best grade of flour for this 
purpose is made is called club wheat, 
and while about 60 per cent of the total 
wheat grown in Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho territory is of the club 
variety, yet the club wheat itself is di- 
vided into at least 57 varieties and is 
about as complicated an assortment as 
Heinz’s pickles. Out of all the varieties 
of club wheat, there are only a few 
which produce a flour particularly adapt- 
ed to the manufacture of pie crust. 
These few are grown in valleys between 
mountain ranges in southeastern Wash- 
ington and northeastern Oregon, and the 
total production of such wheat is some- 
what limited. 

“The particular varieties of club wheat 
adapted to pie crust flour are all large 
berry, very thin skinned, and running 
heavy to starch. The bran is very thin 
on this wheat, and the extraction of 
flour therefrom runs a great deal higher 
than other soft wheat varieties over the 
country. Therefore, considerably more 
flour is milled from a bushel than from 
other varieties of soft wheat. Also, 
these varieties of club wheat contain be- 
tween 6 and 7 per cent dry gluten, or 
around 20 per cent wet gluten. Flour 
made from this wheat is of a very high 
fat content, compared with all other 
grades of soft wheat. 

“Another thing, for a low gluten con- 
tent flour and a soft wheat flour at that, 
it has high absorption qualities, and even 
with this low gluten content you are able 
to incorporate as much water into the pie 
dough as you are with any other flour, 
even of high gluten content, and this is 
possible from the fact that it is an ex- 


ceedingly dry flour and contains a low 
content of moisture. 

“Of course, the chief merit of the 
Washington flour is its high fat content 
and the resultant fact that you can use 
so much less animal or vegetable short- 
ening in the pie crust by using this flour. 
I have interviewed personally and writ- 
ten a large number of pie bakers through- 
out the United States on this subject, 
and in every instance they agree that 
considerable saving in shortening can be 
effected in the use of this flour. Fig- 
ures running all the way from 5 to 25 
per cent in saving on shortening have 
been given me, but our claim is that 
from 10 to 12 per cent less shortening 
can be used in pie crust with this flour 
than with the central states product, and 
at least 5 per cent less in the use of those 
flours made from this special selected 
club wheat over all other Washington 
and Oregon flours. 

“These flours also have that delicate, 
golden bloom present only in flour made 
from these varieties of club wheaf, and 
this bloom is reflected in the crust, giving 
it a tint that it is impossible to obtain in 
any central states flour that I have ever 
come in contact with. In the use of 
Washington flour you always have a live 
looking, golden brown, healthy crust, 
which is one of the biggest assets pos- 
sible in the sale of pies. 

“One of my best customers was kind 
enough to give me a formula a few days 
ago for various crusts in the manufac- 
ture of pies. For a top crust he suggest- 
ed the following: 40 lbs flour, 30 lbs lard 
or compound, ¥% Ib salt, 20 lbs water. 

“For bottom crust, 70 lbs flour, 24 lbs 
lard or compound, ¥% lb salt, 20 lbs 
water. 

“For butter crust, 66 lbs flour, 22 lbs 
lard or compound, 17 lbs butter, 1% Ib 
salt, 18 Ibs water. e 

“These formulas are for the use of 
winter wheat flour from Washington- 
Oregon territory, and he made the state- 
ment that in the use of those grades of 
central states flour made particularly for 
pie crust, he would increase the shorten- 
ing 20 per cent in the top and bottom 
crust formulas and would increase the 
amount of lard or compound in the but- 
ter crust formula 40 per cent, leaving 
in the same amount of butter. 

“Of course you are all familiar with 
the manner of mixing these doughs, but 
he called my attention especially to the 
fact that the best results are always 
obtained by having all material rather 
cold, especially the water. A pie bak- 
ing expert has also made the suggestion 
that better results can always be ob- 
tained if the pie dough is mixed late in 
the evening, for the following day’s 
work, in order to let it rest a consider- 
able length of time before using. 

“You will note in the above formula 
for bottom crust that less shortening is 
recommended, in order that it may be 
a little. tougher and will stand handling 
better, so we have been able to produce 
a flour running about 1 per cent higher 
in dry gluten, which will slightly tough- 
en this crust by the blending in of a va- 
riety of white winter wheat grown in 
Washington of somewhat higher gluten 
content. In the use of butter crust for- 
mula, you sill note that you are able to 
considerably reduce the amount of lard 
or compound in your crust, which will 
give you the same results as far as 
shortening is concerned, and yet let your 
butter flavor predominate. 

“In line with this thought, we have 
been conducting some experiments with 
one of the largest catering companies in 
the country, in the use of Washington 
flour for pie crusts and pastries. Its 
general superintendent finally came to 
the conclusion that he would not be able 
to use large quantities of Washington 
flour, from the fact that he had to cut 
his butter and lard down to such a great 
extent, in order to not make his crust too 
short, that he did not get the desired 
lard or butter flavor into the crust that 
he was working for. 

“These people use a great deal of but- 
ter in their various pie and pastry crusts, 
and he stated that the only way he could 
do would be to cut down his lard or 
compound 50 per cent, leaving his butter 
content the same, or else he would have 
his crusts too short. He made the re- 
mark that certainly for commercial pie 
bakers this is the kind of flour to use, as 
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they are not desirous of obtaining a 
lard, compound or butter flavor in the 
crust and the saving in fat should be 
enormous to them.” 

The entertainment features are of the 
best, and of a varied nature. These con- 
sist of auto rides to Boulevard, Bell 
Island Park, and other parts of the city 
and surrounding country. This evening 
a chicken, frog and fish banquet will be 
served at the Bell. Island Casino. To- 
morrow a complimentary luncheon will 
be given to all attending the convention 
by the New England Pie Co., at the 
Statler Hotel. Later in the day the vis- 
itors will be conveyed in automobiles to 
this concern’s plant, and afterwards to 
the plant of the Ford Motor Co. 


A, S. Purves. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 

Bruce M. Warner, secretary of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, is busy arranging plans for 
the mammoth exhibition of bakers’ ma- 
chinery and supplies to be held on the 
Municipal Pier, Chicago, Sept. 11-17. 
Among his numerous duties is that of 
sending particulars of booth space for 
rent to members of the trade, and signed 
contracts for same are now being re- 
ceived at his office, 1560 Conway Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

The Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, is 
introducing a new line of advertising for 
package cakes. This consists of dress- 
ing eight varieties, each in a different 
colored wrapper, the color harmonizing 
with that of the cake contained in the 
package._ This is practically a service 
for both the grocer and housewife, as it 
enables the latter to make her cake pur- 
chase intelligently. The display in gro- 
ceries resulting from this method will 
undoubtedly bring increased sales. 

M. B. Whitehead, Goshen, Ind., has 
remodeled his bakery and installed a 
2-bbl Day “C” type medium speed dough 
mixer, Day “C” flour sifting and weigh- 
ing outfit and a water weighing machine. 

Stehlin & Teekin have sold their bak- 
ery at Winchester, Ky., to Linnemann 
Bros., who formerly operated a bakery 
at Danville, Ky. 

The Federal Bakeries Corporation, De- 
troit, Mich., has recently moved into its 
new modern plant, and has purchased 
a Day type “C” all steel flour handling 
outfit with travelling scale hopper, and 
type “C” water weighing outfit. 

Sidney Bennett, president of the Ben- 
nett Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has 
recovered from a serious illness which 
kept him confined in the hospital and at 
his home for several weeks. Mr. Ben- 
nett is well known to the bakers in many 
parts of the country, and has many 
friends among the Allied Trades. 

The Pontiac (Mich.) Baking Co. is en- 
larging and improving its bakery, and 
has recently installed additional machin- 
ery. 

Charles A. Bobst was recently ap- 
pointed vice president of the Lingert 
Roll Label & Gummed Tape Co., Inc,, 
of New York. He was formerly sales 
manager for Joe Lowe Co., New York, 
and during the time he held that posi- 
tion did banner work for the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. 

C. F. Yaeger, manager of the bakers’ 
products department of the Stein-Hall 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has been visiting the 
trade in the East for some weeks, and is 
expected to return shortly. 

Joseph Phinney & Son, Port Henry, 
N. Y., will build a 114-story addition to 
their plant, and the latest and most up- 
to-date machinery will be installed. 


A. S. Purves. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, May 29-June 1. 

Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Bedford Springs, June 5-7. 

Nebraska Master Bakers’ Association, 
Omaha, June 6-8. 

Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry, Baltimore, Md., June 
20-22. 

Ohio Bakers’ Association, Cedar Point, 
July 11-13. 

American Bakers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 11-15. 

etail Bakers’ Association of America, 
Chicago, Sept. 11-15. 

Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 

sociation Exhibition, Chicago, Sept. 11-16. 
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New Bakeries Being Opened—N 








Business Chang ao cities Being In- 
creased—News from Various States 
INDIANA 


The Jasper City bakery, Jasper City, 
has completed a brick building to house 
its business. 

Wisehart Bros. are establishing a bak- 
ery at Fourth and Market streets, New 
Albany. 

wey baking firms having ex- 
hibits at the Pure Food Show, held under 
the auspices of the Indianapolis Retail 
Grocers’ Association: Indianapolis Bak- 
ing Co., Taggart Baking Co., Grocers’ 
Baking Co., and the Ward Baking Co. 

J. M. Fast, veteran master baker of 
Brazil, is dead at the age of 83 years. 
He came to Brazil in 1872, and erected 
a three-story brick business block in 
which his bakery was housed. He was 
a member of the city council for six 
years, and held membership in a number 
of lodges and clubs. 

L. A. Jackson, Indianapolis, has com- 
pleted an addition to his bakery, and in- 
stalled a steam bread oven and addi- 
tional machinery. 

J. L. Igleheart, connected with the 
New York bakeries, Evansville, has re- 
turned after spending the winter at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

illiam Ruston, baker, Evansville, is a 
candidate for the Republican nomination 
of county commissioner of Vanderburg 
County. 

The Fred Miller Bakery & Ice Cream 
Co., Sixth Street, Evansville, has added 
two electric trucks. . 

H. B. Dulin has succeeded O. P. Hin- 
ton in the bakery business at Zionsville. 

Lloyd Bros. have sold the East Side 
bakery, Brazil, to George Youngblood 
and J. L. Paris. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Peter Lambros will erect a: two-story 
brick building on Collidge Place, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and install a modern bakery. 

Frank Harzbecker, director of the 
Master Bakers’ Supply Co., Boston, is 
travelling in Germany. 

The Adams-Roth Baking Co., Housa- 
tonic Avenue and Remer Street, Bridge- 
port, Cenn., has added an ice cream 
manufacturing department. 

The plant of the Frank Goetz Bakery 
Co., on State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
which was recently damaged by fire, is 
being rebuilt at a cost of about $30,000. 

E. B. Gilbert, New Haven, Conn., 
youngest son of L, L. Gilbert, vice presi- 
dent of the New England Bakery Co., 
was recently married to Miss Kathryn 
Matthews. The bridegroom graduated 
from the Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, and is connected with the New 
Haven branch of the New England Bak- 
ery Co. 

Stefan May, Inc., 2257 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., is installing 
another steam bread oven. 

Henry Kurtz has sold his bakery, at 5 
Bouton Street, Norwalk, Conn., to Mor- 
ris Sachs, of New York City. 

At the annual meeting of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Providence, R. I., reports 
submitted showed the company to be in 
a prosperous condition. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
P. J. Murray, president; Frank Eighme, 
vice president; T. S. Delano, secretary ; 
E. J. Dowding, treasurer. Directors: G. 
E. Hope, E, J. Mailloux and W. H 
Stevens. 

Mary Suppa is building a one-story 
bakery building, 19x36, at 1738 Stratford 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 

At least one wholesale bakery, one of 
the largest in Bro¢kton, Mass., has 
reached an agreement with the Bakery 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, whereby a reduc- 
tion in wages of 94% per cent went into 
effect May 1. Other working conditions 
will remain the same as in the past. 

The Willimantic (Conn.) Master Bak- 
ers’ Association has been organized as a 
means of mutual protection in meeting 
competition from out-of-town baking 
concerns. 

The Puritan Maid Bread Co., 112 Sum- 
mitt Street, Norwich, Conn., has been 
organized by A. E. Andrews, M. A. Bar- 
rand and A. F. Libby. 

F. J. Struzynsky has bought the bak- 
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ery of the Carl Christensen Co., 561 
Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
Samuel Paretsky has bought the bak- 
ery of Louis Dworin Co., 294 Windsor 
Street and 89 Barbour Street, Hartford, 


nn. 

The Bridgeport (Conn.). Cream Fried 
Cake Co., 599-601 South Main Street, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by E. A. Herr, Florence Stanley 
and A. C. and L. N. Lampher. The con- 
cern has secured the Fairfield County 
es for making GeBott’s original 
“Kream Frydkakes. 

The Baker Bakeries, 178 Fairfield Av- 
enue, Bridgeport, Conn., have completely 
remodeled their store, which was recently 
damaged by fire. 

Frank R. Shepard, Boston, vice presi- 
dent of the General Baking Co., has re- 
turned from Florida. 

The Bangor (Maine) Héme Baking Co. 
has gone out of business. 

Manchic & Spat have succeeded Man- 
chic & Wittenberg in the bakery business 
at 46 River Street, Danbury, Conn. 

The bakeshop of Henry Myers, 796 
Washington Street, Lynn, Mass., has been 
completely destroyed by fire. 

Connecticut bakery changes: Joseph 
Scinto has bought the bakery of Oreste 
Ambrosinin, 227 Grand Street, Bridge- 
port; Robert Casscel has bought the 
Gennemore bakery, 116 Lexington Av- 
enue, Bridgeport; Harry Stark succeeds 
the Max Sirkin Co., 315 Bostwick Ave- 
nue, Bridgeport. 

Samuel Miller is now operating the 
Karrick bakery, 84 Hartford Avenue, 
New Britain, Conn., having bought it 
from the M. N. Karrick Co. 

The .D. J. O'Neil bakery, 793 Bank 
Street, New London, Conn., is installing 
a large portable oven and other machin- 


ery. 

Eli Zingesser has bought the bakery of 
Phillip Freedom, 285 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The employing bakers and union bak- 
ers of Concord, N. H., have agreed upon 
a weekly wage scale, effective May 1, 
and ending April 30, 1923, as follows: 
foremen, $40; second hands, $38; bench 
hands, $35; apprentices, first year $15, 
second year $25, third year $30; foremen 
in cracker factories will receive $55, jour- 
neymen cracker bakers $35, and candy 
makers working in cracker factories $40. 

H. D. Ferris has opened a bakery at 
State Street and Longfellow Square, 
Portland, Maine. 

C. F. Ireland & Co., bakers, Dexter, 
Maine, have bought the Haves Building, 
on Wall Street, and will remodel it into 
a bakery. 

The bakery of Benjamin Michaud, 
Bangor, Maine, is being overhauled. 

The Kelley Bakery Co. is now located 
at 422 Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 

Antonion Bruno and George Stark, of 
New York. City, have acquired the bak- 
ery of Otto Klump, on Railroad Avenue, 
Greenwich, Conn. 





OHIO 


After 20 years in business, A. Dietsch 
& Son, Findlay, sold their bakery to 
Frank Edwards and Neil Casterline, who 
will operate as Edwards & Casterline. 

The Winans & Fosterling bakery, on 
Madison Street, Sandusky, is completed 
and in operation. 

Haggard & Schubert, bakers, Cincin- 
nati, have leased a building at Fourth 
and Main streets, and will equip it for a 
retail bakery store. 

Louis Weinberg, baker, Cincinnati, has 
acquired the building at 836 Rockdale 
Avenue. It is a frame structure with 
stucco exterior, and contains 22 rooms. 

Fire damaged the three-story bricx 
building at 420 Pugh Street, Cincinnati. 
used as the main bakery and general 
offices of the Haggard & Schubert Bak- 
ing Co., to the extent of $80,000. Ed- 
ward Schubert, secretary, stated that re- 
building would be started as soon as the 
$15,000 insurance was adjusted. Baking 
will be carried on at another plant, caus- 
ing no interruption to business. 

The Weinberg Baking Co., 411-413 
David Street, Cincinnati, will build a 
two-story addition, 40x77, with space for 
five additional bread ovens. 

John F. Lust, baker, on North Main 
Street, Marion, celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his entrance in the baking 
business this month. In 1900 he took his 
son as a partner, and the name was 


changed to John F. Lust & Son. In 1904 
it was chan to John F. Lust Co., and 
incorpora Mr. Lust, over 75 years 
old, is still actively engaged in the man- 
agement of the business. 

The I. O. O. F. Home, at Springfield, 
has started construction work on a bak- 
ery to cost approximately $15,000. It 
will be a one-story brick, 30x40, equipped 
with modern appliances. 

Three highwaymen in an automobile 
knocked down William Kirchhoff, super- 
intendent of the J. H. Day Co., Cincin- 
nati, manufacturers of bakers’ machin- 
ery, fired two shots at him and escaped 
with the company’s payroll of $1,600. 

A deadlock exists between members of 
the Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club 
and Union No. 5 over the wage situation. 
Several months ago, the employing bak- 
ers submitted a proposal to the journey- 





Guy Stark, of Leon, President Iowa Bakers’ 
Association 


men cutting the wages of all workmen 15 
per cent. The existing scale provides $36 
a week for dough mixers and $83 for 
benchmen. 

William Mayer has bought a building 
at Pomeroy, and will equip it for a bak- 
ery. 

Bettner Bros. have succeeded F., 
Gigandet in the baking business at 473 
Raymer Street, Toledo. 

The White Star Baking Co., Marys- 
ville, is overhauling its plant and in- 
stalling new machinery. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


R. C. Huling has bought a half interest 
in the _ Baking Co., Franklin. 

John Hostetler and George Peters 
have opened a bakery at Middleburg. 

George J. Conly, president Parkway 
Baking Co., 1228 Ridge Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, has returned after spending the 
winter in Florida on his orange grove. 

The one-story bakery at 1117-1121 
South Randolph Street, Philadelphia, has 
been sold by S. Banger to the Consumers’ 
Baking Co. 

The 7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh, have 
acquired a plot of ground, 182x100, op- 
posite their bakery. 

Richard Knight, of Charleroi, has 
bought the bakery of Fleming Bros., 
Fayette City. 

The bakery of Paul Martinek, Perry- 
opolis, was totally destroyed by fire. 

A. J. Templeton, Connellsville, has sold 
a third interest in his bakery to W. E. 
Barth, of Pittsburgh, formerly president 
of the Pittsburgh Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mayer & Martin, doughnut bakers, 
Philadelphia, have opened shops in At- 
lantic City and Newark, N. J. 

The Meisel bakery, St. Marys, has 
equipped its delivery system with auto 
trucks. 
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The Schiepp bakery and the Wellbrook 
bakery, Honesdale, have each added two 
trucks. 

The Sharpsburg bakery, Sharpsburg, is 
in operation, and is the finest bakery in 
that ges 

N. S. Werlinich, baker, 401 Ella Street, 
McKees Rocks, is building an addition, 
and will install another steam bread oven. 

The Moxham bakery, Johnstown, of 
which A. R. Wehn is president, will in- 
stall another steam bread oven and ad- 
ditional machinery. 

I. L. Anderson, Youngsville, has sold 
= bakery, and will open one at Titus- 
ville. 

J. A. Schofer, head of the Schofer 
Bakery, Inc., Reading, has bought the 
property at 114 South Fifth Street. This 
concern now holds title to all the prop- 
erty from 108 to 114 South Fifth Street, 
and the bakeshop is to be enlarged by 
an extension over the rear of No. 114. 

William Freihofer, president of the 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, has 
been married to Miss Sarah Dalls. 

Emil Vernaccinni, operating the City 
bakery, Monessen, sailed May 20 for 
Italy. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


W. P. Hoobs, formerly manager of 
manufacturing for the Salisbury (Md.) 
Baking Co., who recently sold his inter- 
est in that firm, will build big bakeries 
at Berlin, Md., Seaford, Del., and Olney, 
Va., operations of which will be started 
June 1, ‘ 

The Hinton (W. Va.) Baking Co. has 
been organized, with $25,000 capital 
stock, and it is expected to have the plant 
in operation in July. Fred D. Pfening, 
Columbus, Ohio, bakery engineer and 
equipment expert, will install a complete 
automatic bread making outfit. 

Hodges bakery, Riverside Avenue, 
Jacksonville, Fla., was awarded the silver 
cup by the Jacksonville Junior Chamber 
of Commerce for the most artistic ex- 
hibit at the manyfacturers’ exposition. 

A. H. Pohlmeyer has opened a bakery 
at Chincoteague Island, Va. 

Purtz & Hicks, bakers, Clarksburg, W. 
Va., will build a two-story bakery on 
Main Street, of fireproof construction. 

The Royal Baking Co. has been started 
at Dallas, Texas, by M. M. Winter, B. 
Harris and Morris Laufer. 

Isaiah Park, Paragould, Ark., is in- 
—s a steam bread oven. He re- 
cently bought the Hopkins bakery at that 
place. 

The New Hubb bakery has been start- 
ed at Batesville, Ark. 

Gustave Mitchell has opened a bakery 
at West Helena, Ark. 

The Texas Bread Co., Houston, Texas, 
has erected offices adjacent to the plant, 
and installed machines for washing pans 
and for the making of sweet goods. P. 
A. Dauterive is general manager, H. H. 
Flynn production manager, J. W. Weath- 
erford advertising manager, A. C. Falli- 
gant sales manager, A. H. Telschow serv- 
ice manager, L. F. Kollman accountant, 
and C. -T. Rowland manager of motor 
equipment. 

Samuel Brown has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at West Point, Ky. 

Taylor & Taylor have opened a bakery 
at Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

Arthur Lemiuex, of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
now in charge of the Stroehmann Baking 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., a subsidiary of 
the United Bakers’ Corporation. 

W. S. Kellogg, operating the Gold Coin 
bakery, San Benito, Texas, will remodel 
his plant. 

Thomas Pfeiffer & Sons have opened a 
bakery at Elgin, Texas. 

L. A. Haynes, McLean, Texas, has en- 
gaged in the baking business. 

James Meyer has sold his bakery at 
Twenty-eighth and Dumesnil streets, 
Louisville, Ky., to Eugene Schulz & Son. 

J. W. Mitchell has opened a bakery at 
1522 Mellwood Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Fred Gerber, Elizabethtown, Ky., has 
sold his bakery to J. Van Wahl. 

W. B. Cannon is moving from Osprey, 
Fla., to Safety Harbor, Fla., where he 
is now erecting a building to house his 
bakery. 

A. L. Reynolds has sold his bakery at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., to C. L. Snyder. 

Alexander’s Tip Top bakery, Braden- 
town, Fla., is being equipped with mod- 
ern machinery. 

C. H. Starke, operating a bakery at 
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Sarasota, Fla., has bought a shop at 
Wauchula, Fla. 
Emory Law and Paul Jones have 
opened a bakery at Auburndale, Fla. 
Martin Gorman, of Corning, N. Y., is 
at Eustis, Fla. He 


establishing a bake : 
is two sons, Francis 


will be assisted by 
and Charles. 

C. H. Stark, who recently bought the 
Star bakery, Wauchula, Fla., is rebuild- 
ing the ovens and enlarging the sales- 
room. A modern bread shop will be 
added. 

The City bakery, Plainview, Texas, has 
added a dough mixer and bread wrap- 
ping machinery. 

The Tenth Street bakery, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, is distributing miniature 
airplanes to its trade. 

The Kenton and Campbell Counties 
(Ky.) Bakers’ Association has been or- 
ganized, with James Flaherty, Covington, 
president, A. Briede vice president, 
Charles Brauch treasurer, and O. J. Roth 
secretary, all of Newport. Meetings will 
be held alternately at Newport and Cov- 
ington. 

Thayer & Loughran have opened a 
modern bakery at Thomas, W. Va., 
equipped with a steam bread oven, Day 
dough mixer and cake mixer. 

J. Harry Woorriwce. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., May 20.—Bakers re- 
port bread sales about in the same vol- 
ume as prevailed all spring. Few if any 
can see demand or consumption improv- 
ing. Industrial activities are picking up, 
giving more employment to labor. Sales 
are steady, indicating that the public 
buys and eats bread conservatively. 
Warmer weather and tourist travel gen- 
erally ‘increase the bakers’ trade. 

Pie sales remain about the same, 
changes being hardly perceptible. Rolls, 
cookies, cakes and other goods are be- 
ing consumed at a fairly satisfactory 
rate, and former retail prices are firmly 
maintained, * 

Cracker houses advise a steady demand 
for their products both in the city and 
surrounding territory. 

NOTES 

The Park Point bakery, 713 South 
Lake Avenue, Duluth, has opened up 
under new management. 

Louis Handlovsky, operating a small 
bakery, was arrested by the city bread 
inspector for selling. bread under weight, 
and pleaded guilty. 

Alterations to the store front of 
O’Donnell’s bakery, North Second Ave- 
nue West, Duluth, have furnished more 
light and show space. 

Gasser’s grocery and bakery continue 
to retail a 1-lb loaf of bread at 5c. It 
also has Wednesday and Saturday spe- 
cials in pies, rolls, cakes, etc. 

Suit against the West Duluth home 
bakery has been filed by Mary Jane 
Kelly for $3,193, for injuries she sus- 
tained when hit by a truck belonging to 
the bakery, Nov. 3, 1921. 


The City electric bakery, 14 North 


Second Avenue West, Duluth, lately op- 
erated by F. C. Schmoldt, has been 


closed. Mr. Schmoldt has taken a posi-. 


tion with the Superior (Wis.) Bakery. 
An increase of 14c per loaf of bread 
has been made by the Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., wholesale bakers, attributed to a 
$1.50 advance in the price of flour. The 
1-lb loaf wholesales at 8c, and the twin 
loaf retails at 20c. Other concerns have 
made no announcement of an advance. 


F. G. Carson. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Hempel’s bakery, Baldwinsville, N. Y; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
A. A. Hempel, and F. R. and E. K. 
Paneitz. 

Priscilla Winslow’s Boston Brown 
Bread, Inc., New York City; capital 
stock, $5,000. Incorporators: Laura Buf- 
fum, F, E. King, Alice Dillingham. 

Jasper’s Muffin Bakery, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y; capital stock, $20,000. In- 
corporators: R. H. Jasper, Esther Fried- 
man and David Wachsstock. 

Roumanian Inn, New York City; bak- 
ery and restaurant, capital stock, $15,- 
000. Incorporators: L. Cooperman, 
Jacob Hamel and Leon Kanovitz. 

Zenith Baking Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
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Y; capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: 
S. F. Katz, Bertha Seit, Lena Frankel. 

Sawyer Biscuit Co., Inc. New York 
City; capital stock, $12,500. Incorpora- 
tors: E. W. Burdick, A. T. Cole, B. G. 
Smith. 

Puritan Maid Bread Co., Norwich, 
Conn; capital stock, $50,000. 

Born-Greenwald, New York City; cap- 
ital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: S. W. 
Kroll, Joseph Weiss, and Francis Pere- 


gin. 

Sanitary Baking Co., Charlotte, N. Y; 
capital stock, $8,000. Incorporated by 
D. H. Dillinger and others. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 

Uffelman Baking Co., Cincinnati; capi- 
tal stock, $50,000. Incorporators: E. L. 
Uffelman, B. Kasper, C. Uffelman, Jr., 
G. F. Eyrich, Jr., and C. Uffelman, Sr. 

Rhode Island Biscuit Co., Providence; 
capital stock, $15,000. Incorporators: J. 
C. McDonald, F. R. Stuart, C. W. Proc- 
tor. . 

The Connecticut Co., bakers, Stamford; 
capital stock, $50,000. 

Levine Bros. Bakery, Inc. 516-22 
George Street, New Haven, Conn; capi- 
tal stock, $125,000. Incorporators: N. C., 
A. R., A. M. and J. M. Levine. 

Sublime Union Co., Inc., pastry, Bronx, 
N. Y; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors: S. Tomarchio, Atillo Grasso, Gaeta- 
no Toseano. 

Held Baking Co., Inc. New York; 
capital stock, $16,000. Incorporators: 
David Brecher, Joseph Feierstein, Jacob 
Held. 

Trymore bakery, New York; . capital 
stock, $50,000. Incorporated by B. Bern- 
stein and others. 

Mapleton Bakeries, Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $12,000. 

Superior Fried Cakes Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y; capital stock, $20,000. 
Incorporators: William H. Thomas, J. L. 
Strengell, Charles W. Nobel. 

Broadway Pastry Shop, Inc., New 
York; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors Fred, S. R., and George Washbrit- 
zer. 

The Goody Shop of Syracuse, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y; capital stock, $5,000. 
Incorporators: Mandel Weisberg, Wil- 
liam Rubin, Marguerite Needham. 

Swiss Pastry Shop, New York; capital 
stock, $5,000. Incorporators: J. H., E. 
Geddes, E. Roth. 

C. P. Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: 
Abe Cohen, Julius Price. 

Metz Kraus Baking Co., New York; 
capital stock, $6,000. Incorporators: S. 
W. Kroll, J. Weiss, B. Grossfield. 

Sparta Bakery of Coney Island, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y; capital stock, $10,000. 
Incorporators: Kereakos Kookas, Peter 
Couchogeirgas, Henderson Walk, Nick 
Kerhulas. 

Star Cake Co., 747 Broad Street, New- 
ark, N. J; capital stock, $125,000. 





ELEVATOR ACCIDENT 

In the case of Cutler vs. Kolb Bakery 
Co., 116 Atl. 518, the Pennsylvania su- 
preme court holds that plaintiff, an em- 
ployee in defendant’s service, was not 
entitled to recover damages for injuries 
sustained in falling down an elevator 
shaft, where his own testimony showed 
that, after loading a truck, he stepped 
backward seven feet to the shaft, which 
he knew was unguarded, without look- 
ing to see whether the elevator was at 
that floor level. The fact that he readily 
would have discovered his peril had he 
looked is treated as such contributory 
negligence as prevents his recovering 
damages against his employer. 

A. L. H. Srneer. 





HOLLAND BREAD CO.’ NEW PLANT 

More than 20,000 persons attended the 
opening of the Holland Bread Co.’s new 
plant at Youngstown, Ohio, April 6. 
George A. Parsons, vice president and 
general manager, and a corps of assist- 
ants acted as hosts. Souvenirs were giv- 
en all visitors and there was a dance 
during the evening for the benefit of 
employees and their friends. 

This company started business in 1915 
with a capacity of 35,000 loaves daily. 
In 1920 the capacity was doubled. A 
fire last November destroyed a large por- 
tion of the plant, which has now been re- 
built. Over 100 persons are employed; 
a fleet of 17 motor trucks and 16 horse 


drawn wagons is used to deliver the 
bread. The machinery installed will pro- 
duce 100,000 1-lb loaves daily. The plant 
is located in the residential section of 
Youngstown. Besides the Youngstown 
plant the Holland interests operate bak- 
eries at Toledo, Dayton and Columbus, 


Ohio. 
C. C. Larus. 





CANADIAN BAKERY SUIT 

Montreat, Que., May 20.—La Com- 
pagnie de Pain Nationale of Hull, Que., 
has been awarded $2,000 damages in the 
superior court here in a suit against Al- 
bert Sabourin and Leopold Legault. The 
action was for $20,000. The company 
purchased the bread business of Sabourin 
for $10,000, with an agreement that for 
10 years from the date of sale he would 
not exercise the business of a baker in 
Hull or Ottawa or within a radius of 10 
miles of these two cities; that he would 
not interest himself directly or indirectly 
in any business of the same kind during 
that time, and that he would not lease 
his oven for the purpose of making bread 
without having offered the same by pref- 
erence to the plaintiff. Three months 
later he sold his oven and other proper- 
ties to Legault. 

The court held that “Sabourin and 
Legault conspired together to retain for 
their own benefit, or for the benefit of 
Legault, the business sold by Sabourin to 
the plaintiff, and succeeded in depriving 
plaintiff of a large portion of the con- 
sideration or price paid by it to Sabourin 
under the contract of sale of May 1, 
1920.” This loss was fixed by the judge 
at $2,000. 

L. F. Kipp. 





THE HOLLAND BREAD CO. 

The Holland Bread Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, is floating a new $100,000 bond is- 
sue of 7 per cent preferred stock. The 
money raised is to be used to help con- 
struct the company’s proposed new plant 
at Dayton, Ohio. It recently secured a 
tract of land there on which it plans to 
build a bakery at a cost of about $250,000. 

The company already operates whole- 
sale bakeries at Toledo, Columbus, 
Youngstown and Dayton, Ohio, and is 
said to be the largest manufacturer of 
bread in that state. Its leading brands 
are Butter-Krust, Mother Young’s, Hol- 
land’s Kream and Holland’s Potato. 

The preferred stock in the new issue 
will be entitled to 7 per cent accumula- 
tive dividends, payable out of the sur- 
plus profits of the company; in no case 
shall the company pay dividends on com- 
mon stock until dividends in full are 
paid on the outstanding preferred stock. 
The property of the company is free 
from all bonded indebtedness. 

The directors of the company are as 
follows: Wade D. Holland, president and 
general manager, Toledo; Ralph S. Hol- 
brook, counselor-at-law, Toledo; Sinclair 
Berdan, vice president Berdan & Co., 
wholesale grocers, Toledo; A. G. Reck, 
vice president and manager Columbus 
plant; G. A. Parsons, vice president and 
manager Youngstown plant; Hoyt Hol- 
land, general auditor, Toledo; H. A. 
Massie, manager Toledo plant; W. C. 
Carr, vice president Second National 
Bank, Toledo; F. C. Hoehler, dealer in 
municipal bonds, Toledo. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ PROGRAMME 

An unusually attractive programme has 
been prepared for the annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
to be held at Bedford Springs, June 5-7. 
On the opening day there will be a short 
business and executive session. After 
luncheon, a golf tournament will be 
staged between bakers and supply men, 
in charge of Ralph D. Ward and A. R. 
Tucker. In the evening, a masquerade 
ball will be given under the direction of 
George P. Reuter. Valuable prizes have 
been contributed for both of these events. 

The list of speakers is an imposing 
one, including Dean C. B. Connelly, com- 
missioner of labor and industry of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. H. E. Barnard, secre- 
tary and business manager American 
Bakers’ Association; Fred H. Frazier, 
vice president General Baking Co., New 
York; Robert L. Corby, vice president 
Fleischmann Co; Carl Goettman, Joseph 
Horne Co., Pittsburgh; the Hon. James 
Foust, director bureau of foods, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. John S. Sloan, president 


843 


Congress of Women’s Clubs of western 
Pennsylvania; William Smedley, secre- 
tary Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Pennsylvania; A. W. Lissauer, vice presi- 
dent W. L. Fleischer & Co., Inc., New 
York. 

An athletic tournament is to be held 
in connection with the convention; the 
prospect at present is that the attend- 
ance will break all records. Arrange- 
ments have been made with railroads for 
a fare and one half for the round trip. 


C. C. Larus. 





NEW OVENS FOR TULSA BREAD CO. 


New ovens are being installed in the 
plant of the Tulsa (Okla.) Bread Co., 
according to Bryce B. Smith, of Kansas 
City, president of the company. Changes 
are being made in the machinery, and 
several new trucks have been purchased. 
The company now operates 14 trucks in 
Tulsa and 13 in Oklahoma City. 





CONFERENCE OF EASTERN BUYING 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The quarterly conference of the East- 
ern Buying Associations was held May 
9 at Philadelphia. Leonard Metz, of 
Newark, N. J., presided, and the Bak- 
ers’ Merchandise Co., of Philadelphia, 
was the host. 

The Retail Baker, a publication sup- 
ported by the various buying associa- 
tions, was discussed, and features to im- 
prove the paper and increase its circula- 
tion were considered. 

The next meeting will be held on Aug. 
3, at the warehouse of the Bakers’ Mu- 
tual Co-operative Association, 106 Lillie 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

The Jersey City Bakers’ Co-operative 
Association, the Bakers’ Mutual Co-oper- 
ative Association, Newark, N. J., the 
Bakers’ Merchandise Co., Philadelphia, 
the Merchant Bakers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation, Paterson, N. J., and the Brook- 
lyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing Associa- 
tion were represented. Bakers in Phila- 
delphia attending the meeting of the 
Eastern States Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion attended the conference and took an 
active part in the proceedings. 





BAKERS DISCARD PREMIUMS 


The bakers of Cumberland, Frostburg, 
Midland, Lonaconing and Westernport, 
Md., met on May 4 in the Y.M.C.A. 
assembly hall at Cumberland, and or- 
ganized the Master Bakers’ Association 
of Allegheny County. J. J. Street, of 
Street’s bakery, Cumberland, was elect- 
ed president, and J. G. Smith, of Smith’s 
model bakery, Cumberland, secretary. 
The association will hold meetings on 
the last Thursday in the month in the 
Y.M.C.A. assembly rooms at Cumber- 
land, this being a central point in the 
territory and easily reached by street cars 
from adjacent towns. 

Each baker in this section has been 
trying to outdo the others in giving pre- 
miums, and this led to forming the or- 
ganization. It was agreed that all mem- 
bers of the association, which includes 
all the large bakeries in the territory, 
will do away with premiums as soon as 
their present supply is exhausted, the 
agreement to remain in effect for 10 
years. 





VIRGINIA STATISTICS 

The lately issued report of the Vir- 
ginia commissioner of labor to the gov- 
ernor includes the following statistics re- 
lating to the production of bakery and 
mill products in Virginia for the year 
1920: 

Flour and grist mill products: number 
of plants reporting, 282; number of em- 
ployees, 1,177; days operated, 250; aver- 
age number of hours worked per day, 
10; capital invested, $8,611,230; value of 
output, $31,742,171; amount paid in 
wages, $1,030,138; to salaried employees, 
$270,213; to officials, $303,737; total wages 
and salaries, $1,604,088. 

Bakery products: number of plants re- 
porting, 92; number of employees, 2,163; 
days operated, 301; average number of 
hours worked per day, 814; capital in- 
vested, $2,966,404; value of output, $11,- 
897,902; amount paid in wages, $1.734,- 
507; to salaried employees, $176,989; to 
officials, $310,096; total wages and sal- 


aries, $2,221,592. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 








Lonponx, Enea., May 3, 1922 








The trade in imported flour is a little 
quieter this week. It would appear that 
both dealers and bakers are booked up, 
and are not inclined to increase stocks 
for the time being. The erratic wheat 
market does not inspire confidence. 
Buyers of flour are at a loss to get the 
full value for imported flour, as the home 
miller, who is evidently suffering from 
overproduction, is very keen to take hold 
of any business that is about, and not 
too particular as to price. 

There is an understanding between cer- 
tain millers’ associations, which fix the 
price of straight run quality from time 
to time, but it is understood that they 
do not keep strictly to the price fixed. 
This week, in spite of a firmness in 
wheat, their price has been reduced Is 
per sack, based, it is said, upon the 
higher price of millfeed. These home 
millers complain of competition by im- 
ported flour, but they have only them- 
selves to blame, having during recent 
years increased their output and now find 
it difficult to keep the mills running at a 
profit. Imported flour on spot and ar- 
rived is being sold below the forward 
price in order to meet the competition, 
but buyers are hoping that this state of 
things will soon change, as it pays no one. 

English country flour made from na- 
tive wheat is getting scarce, and farmers 
will not sell their grain unless at an 
enhanced price. The quality of this 
wheat is exceptionally good, and has been 
sought during the year by both large and 
small millers, the result being that sup- 
plies are now small and are said to be 
in strong hands. 

Australian flour is arriving in fair 
quantities, and will take the place of 
English for the time being. French flour, 
which is similar in quality to English, 
has been sold recently to this country at 
competitive prices. ; 

Arrivals of flour this week were rather 
too large for the general consumption, 
and it is reported that a fair quantity 
has had to be put in store and not de- 
livered direct to the bakers, as is usual 
when arrivals are normal. They consist 
principally of Canadian, a small lot of 
French and a fairly large quantity of 
Australian. 

Offers from mills are somewhat lower 
than a week ago, but there appears to be 
very little pressure to sell. This coin- 
cides with the attitude of buyers here, 
who are not anxious to buy for forward 
delivery unless at prices equivalent to or 
less than the selling price on spot. Ca- 
nadian export patents of medium quality 
are offered at 44s, c.i.f., and the better 
ea at 45s 6d, c.i.f., for shipment. 

inneapolis export patents have been of- 
fered at 47s, and second clears at 30s 6d, 
both c.i.f. 

Australian flour is firmly held at 41s, 
c.i.f., for forward delivery; for arriving, 
possibly 40s 6d, c.i.f., would be taken, 
and on spot it can be purchased at 44s, 
ex-granary. Canadian export grade, me- 
dium quality, on. spot has been sold at 
46s 6d, ex-granary, but the better grades 
are held for 48s, same terms. Argentine 
low grade has been offered this week at 
£11 per ton, c.i.f., which is 10s cheaper 
than a week ago, but a good French low 


grade has been sold at 28s, c.i.f., and is 
considered value at the price. 

English country flour is firmly held at 
45s for straight run quality. Home 
milled flour is 1s lower this week, and 
the price nominally to the baker is 50s, 
delivered, which is equal to 48s 3d, net, 
ex-mill, for a straight run. 


WHEAT 


It has been very difficult to follow the 
wheat market during the past week, as 
prices have been most erratic. However, 
there appears to be a fair demand from 
millers. The market has kept firm on 
the continued buying of parcels and car- 
goes for the Continent, and it is believed 
that more has been sold there, especially 
of Australian wheat, than has been offi- 
cially reported. 

MILLFEED 

There continues a good demand, espe- 
cially for middlings, which cannot be 
purchased under £9 5s per ton, ex-mill, 
which is 5s up from a week ago. Bran 


is still scarce, and there is a demand on . 


the Continent for this article, the value 
today being £8 5s per ton, ex-mill. Plate 
pollards are held at £7, ¢.i.f., for both 
near-at-hand parcels and for shipment. 


OATMEAL 


There is rather a better demand for 
both oatmeal and rolled oats, and the 
trade has been more brisk this week than 
for some time. Prices remain firm and 
unchanged, with Midlothian at 50s and 
Aberdeen at 45s, both per 280 lbs, ex- 
granary. American oatmeal is 44s, ex- 
granary, and is offered at 4ls, cif. 
Rolled oats on spot are 46s per 280 Ibs, 
ex-granary, the price forward being 48s, 
e.L.f. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending May 2, 
1922, in 140-lb bags: 

Front New York per ss. King City— 


PENNE TRAINS ewiccccciiscrecevceeresecs 2,998 
From Portland per ss. Northwestern 
Miller— * 
me Te Ee eT 1,500 Hurrah ........ 500 
Guinea Gold ... 1,500 


From Portland, Maine, per ss. Actor— 


Stupendous ....1,000 Front Line ..... 1,000 
Golden Ray .... 1,000 Royal City ..... 2,500 
, 2,000 Pride of Canada 500 
BVOCR csecseese 500 

From New Orleans per ss. Youngstown— 
Good Luck ..... 2,989 Delight ........ 499 
PHGMPR .occece 1,000 Honeysuckle ... 2,000 
BOSCO wcvcceccses 500 

From Galveston per ss, Edgefield—— 

RERMOR, DERGMS. 0:6 05'sc cc Cees eave caeisees 5,500 
From St. John, N. B., per ss. Batsford— 
Aviator ........ 500 Medora ........ 3,000 
Honest John ... 500 Keland ........ 1,500 
Royal City ..... 1,000 Made in Canada 250 
From Portland, Maine, per ss. Skipsea— 
Homeland ..... 500 Elsinor ........ 250 
CO ae 400 Quebec ........ 500 
Faupel’s Best... 250 Front Line .... 1,500 
Faupel’s Im- Quaker ...... .. 1,000 


eeeesee 250 
THE BUDGET 


On May 1 the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer (Sir Robert Horne) presented 
his budget to Parliament, and it is par- 
ticularly interesting, because for the first 
time for eight years it proposes to allevi- 
ate the burden of the taxpayer. This is 
the result of no little pressure from the 
business community, which rightly claims 
that the high taxes are paralyzing trade. 

There are certain parliamentarians who 
say that the concessions are more than 
a prudent chancellor ought to give, and 
Mr. Asquith, especially, made some very 
severe criticisms, but to the taxpayer 
and business man it is a budget of hope. 
In the first place the income tax is to 
be reduced. At present the first £225 
of a taxpayer’s taxable income is charged 
3s on the pound. This will be reduced 
to 2s 6d. All additional income is taxed 


perial 


at the rate of 6s on the pound. This 
will be reduced to 5s, and will be a most 
welcome relief. 

There are also to be decreases in the 
postal and telephone rates. The post 
office this year had a surplus of £9,000,- 
000, and at one time it was feared that 
the government would absorb this money 
and that the excessively high postal and 
telephone charges, which have proved a 
most serious handicap to trade, would 
be continued, but here, also, pressure was 
brought to bear unremittingly. 

The result is that the rate on letters 
and postcards is to be reduced to 114d 
instead of 2d in the case of letters, that 
inland printed papers are to be charged 
for at the pre-war rate, and that the 
Sunday collection of letters is to be re- 
instated. As yet no details have been 
given as to the reduction in telephone 
rates, but it is stated that they will in- 
volve a sacrifice of £800,000. 

The only other reductions being made 
are in the duty on tea, coffee and cocoa. 
Beer, wine and tobacco were not men- 
tioned in the budget this year. In order 
to help agriculture some substantial con- 
cessions have been made to the farmers 
in regard to the tax payable on their 
land, and also to business firms in the 
matter of the payment of the excess 
profits duty. On March 31 the arrears 
in connection with this duty amounted to 
£296,000,000, and it is now proposed to 
spread the payment over five years, with 
interest at 5 per cent per annum. 

This relief in taxes has been obtained 
in a sense by raiding the sinking funds 
of the nation, but in the chancellor’s 
opinion trade sorely needed a little en- 
couragement, and as £322,000,000 of debt 
in solid cash had been paid off during 
the last three years, he decided to meet 
expenditure out of revenue, and to tem- 
porarily suspend the sinking funds. Some 
remarkable achievements have been ac- 
complished in wiping off external debts 
during the past year, of which the chan- 
cellor spoke with great. pride, and re- 
marked that the nation’s financial posi- 
tion had been greatly eased. Income tax, 
with supertax, is expected to yield this 
year £329,000,000, compared with £410,- 
500,000 actually received last year, and 
the customs and excise to produce £273,- 
000,000, against £323,000,000 last year. 


TRADEMARKS 


A bill in connection with trademarks 
was read for the second time this week 
in the House of Lords. This bill is very 
much desired by the commercial commu- 
nity in this country, and is said to be 
most desirable in itself. 

The main question arising from the bill 
was whether all goods should be marked 
on importation and also whether they 
should be marked with a general or spe- 
cific indication of origin, but it was con- 
cluded that, owing to the various classes 
of goods coming into the country, this 
was not advisable. At the same time it 
was recognized that there was a case for 
special marking of certain imported 
goods, especially in regard to foreign 

s deliberately got up to imitate 
goods of British manufacture. 

One of the clauses in the bill prohibits 
the misleading use of national descrip- 
tions, such as “Britannia,” “Union Jack” 
or “Maple,” where they were obviously 
used to give the impression that the 
goods were of British, Canadian, etc., 
origin, when in fact they were not. 


SHIPPING TAXATION DISAPPOINTMENT 


Great hopes had been entertained in 
shipping circles that the question of reci- 
procity in international taxation of ship- 
ping would find a place in the budget 
and, consequently, much disappointment 
has been felt that no reference was made 


to it. Much complication and confusion 
result from this taxation, and in view of 
the fact that the United States revenue 
act of last year opened the door to reci- 
procity it had been hoped that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer would exem)t 
foreign shipping from taxation in «il 
cases where foreign countries similar. 
exempted British shipping from taxatio:, 
in the way suggested by the Unite: 
States. 
AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


Recently some very large purchases 0! 
Australian flour have been made, and thi 
class of trade has been a marked featur: 
of the market. Importers consider tha 
Australian flour around 41@49s, as com 
pared with the price that English miller. 
are paying for Australian wheat, is goo! 
value, and in all probability during th 
past week or 10 days purchases of Aus 
tralian flour have been larger than thos: 
of Canadian flour. 


NOTES 


Charles R. Hunt, of the milling firm 
of Hunt Bros., Ltd., London, Ont., i 
here with his wife. He is going to Glas 
gow this week, and after spending 
short time in Scotland will return t» 
London. His visit is principally fo 
pleasure, but he is combining some busi 
ness with it. ’ 


H. A. Allyn, commercial agent for th 
Port Commission of Norfolk, Va., ha 
been in London for the last two or thre: 
weeks, calling on importers and exporters 
for the purpose of bringing to their no 
tice the advantages and facilities offere« 
by the port of Norfolk. He called on 
several flour importing firms and ex 
plained the flour loading machinery in- 
stalled at Norfolk by the aid of some 
excellent photographs. Norfolk is the 
first port in the United States to make 
use of such machinery. 


E. O. Horner, of the Commercial 
Union of America, Inc., New York, re- 
turned this week from Glasgow, and has 
now left for an extended tour of the 
importing markets in northern Europe. 


Samuel Knighton, of the firm of Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son, New York, is ex- 
pected to return to London tomorrow. 
He has been visiting his native town of 
Nottingham. 


SCOTLAND 


The market is still suffering from 
heavy consignments sent here by Cana- 
dian mills on their own account. It is 
hard for the importer to make headway 
when the spot price is cheaper than the 
shipment rates. Arrivals have been on 
a good scale of late, and will increase 
with the opening of the St. Lawrence. 

Australian flour is also reaching here 
in fair quantities, but some lots due in 
February and March are still to arrive, 
and in a few flagrant cases January con- 
signments are still awaited. Had these 
lots come to hand in good time they 
represented profitable purchases, but 
their delay renders some of them much 
less sound commercially. 

Today’s c.i.f. rates for flour: top Mani- 
toban, 48s 6d, spot and shipment; Mani- 
toban export grades, 4ls 6d@42s; top 
American winters, 46s 6d spot and 45@ 
50s for shipment; extra fancies, 42s; Ca- 
nadian winters, 42s 6d@45s; Pacific, 40s; 
Australian, 40s 6d@4ls 6d. Kansas 
prices are regarded as too dear, as for 
shipment they are 50s for top grades and 
42s 6d for clears. 

Home millers have nominally raised 
their prices 2s per sack, in consequence 
of wheat being firmer, but it is reported 
that they are not pressing the advance. 
Their rates for ordinary Manitobans are 
41@42s, and for special grades about 2s 
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more. Their winters are priced at 41s 6d 
@48s. 
BAKERS’ STRIKE 

Glasgow is in the throes of a bakers’ 
strike. It is not general, as the co- 
operative societies and also a number of 
small bakers have signed a month’s truce 
to enable the questions at issue to be 
discussed. But the big private bakers 
have opened their plants today only to 
such employees as will agree to their 
terms, and the men have not responded. 
In money wages there is no difference 
between the men’s truce offer and that 
of the master bakers. The weekly sum 
in both cases is 80s. 

Glasgow master bakers insist that only 
a local agreement will suit the needs of 
the Glasgow trade, and that it is neces- 
sary for the men to start earlier in the 
morning than the hour stipulated in the 
national truce, by which is meant the 
terms on which the strike notices have 
been withheld in every part of Scotland. 
The master bakers are handicapped in 
their fight by the fact that the co-opera- 
tive concerns, which are capable of a big 
output, are not affected by the strike, 
having signed the truce. 

It is not yet possible to say to what 
extent the city’s bread supply is affected 
by the strike, but today’s experience will 
allow one to measure the inconvenience 
suffered by the public. The men’s union 
states that 1,100 of its members are on 
strike. It has about 2,500 members, and 
one third of these are employed on fancy 
and small bread. The remaining two 
thirds are on the loaf trade. All branches 
of the trade are affected. 

The big issues in the strike are national 
versus local agreements (the men favor- 
ing the former and the masters the lat- 
ter), and the earlier starting hour. The 
point made by the master bakers is that 
it is necessary in the public interest to 
start earlier in the mornings. The men 
retort that the masters want an early 
start, not to suit the Glasgow needs but 
to help them in their export trade; in 
other words, in sending bread to sur- 
rounding towns in time to compete with 
the supply of the local bakeries. A 
wholesale trade all over the country is a 
feature of Glasgow’s big centralized bak- 


eries, 


LIVERPOOL 


Although there was only a moderate 
inquiry for shipment wheat, a large 
amount being on spot, the market has 
remained fairly steady, with the Conti- 
nent still buying and reports of small 
shipment stuff, and values are about Is 
per qr lower than last week. Imported 
flour is also in fair request at about 
unchanged prices. 

There is a good demand for Manitoban 
export patents for prompt shipment. 
‘These are quoted at about 44s, c.if., and 
are unchanged on spot at about 48@50s. 
There is very little inquiry for Kansas 
patents, which are being offered at 47s, 
c.i.f., for May shipment, while-unchanged 
on spot at 48s 6d. Australian patents 
are in fair demand, but sellers are still 
firm at 41s 6d for May shipment. Hard 
wheat Pacific flour has been sold for first 
half May shipment at 43s, c.i.f., while 
47s, ex-store, is being asked for soft 
wheat Pacific on spot, and is meeting 
with a fair inquiry. Considerable inter- 
est is shown in Chinese flour on spot 
at 36s, 

\merica is once more. in the market 
with second clears, which are being of- 
fered at 30s, c.i.f., for June shipment, 
but buyers do not show much enthusiasm 
a! this price. It is impossible to get any 
o%ers of Plate flour for shipment, and 
a1) arrival on spot is being held at £11 
3s per ton, ex-quay. 


MILLFEED 


The hope that America was coming 
into line for linseed cake has not been 
realized, and offers are quite out of line 
at £14 for May/June shipment. English 
1uade cake, which runs about 9 per cent 
oil and 30 per cent albuminoids, is un- 
changed at £14, immediate delivery, and 
is meeting with a fair demand. - Home 
made coconut cake, about 8 per cent oil 
and 21 per cent albuminoids, is meeting 
vith a es inquiry at £9, prompt deliv- 
ery. uch interest has been shown in 
mill offals during the past week, and the 
demand has been quite good, bran being 
held at £8 5s per ton, and thirds at £8. 
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As the end of the crop season draws 
nearer, it is to be expected that the flour 
market will show less activity from week 
to week until new crop flour is available. 
However, owing to the fact that buyers 
have pursued the policy of only taking 
their actual requirements during the past 
few months, it is quite evident that they 
will be forced into the market from time 
to time in the next few weeks for a fair 
amount of old wheat flour to replenish 
their depleted stocks. 

Trade in domestic markets this week 
was again confined to small lots for im- 
mediate requirements, and there was no 
new feature to the trade in general. Some 
interior mills reported a fair demand for 
soft wheat flour from southern markets, 
but this business also represented buyers’ 
actual needs. 

Mills generally are operating on a small 
scale, due to lack of business. Conse- 
quently, their output of first clears is 
very limited and not sufficient to meet 
the growing demand from foreign buy- 
ers. A number, however, effected sales 
of first clear to their European connec- 
tions, and some of soft winter straight 
were also made. The main obstacle to 
foreign trade at present seems to be the 
views taken regarding prices, those of 
buyers being far below millers’ ideas. 

Locally, the flour trade enjoyed a slight 
improvement, as bakers’ stocks were in 
dire need of replenishment. With an im- 
proved bakery trade, the demand from 
this source should continue fair to good 
for the next few weeks. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $8.15@8.40 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent $7.75 
@8, first clear $5.75@6.25; hard winter 
short patent $7.20@7.40, straight $6.50@ 
6.80, first clear $5@5.30; soft winter 
short patent $7@7.20, straight $6.40@ 
6.60, first clear $4.75@5. 

; MILLFEED 

Although the production of millfeed 
continues very limited and few offerings 
are made, prices showed a further decline 
at the close of the week. Demand gen- 
erally is very quiet, and only a few mills 
reported a fair trade. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $22.50@23 ton, soft winter 
bran $23.50@24, and gray shorts $26.50 
@27.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOES ss. ciccvscoveosse 30,100 59 
EMGt WOOK 2... ccccscccccece 29,600 59 
WO BED cecisevcesivenese 14,100 28 
Two years AgO .....-+2--6. 22,600 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK: 2 ke veciveceseese 30,650 0 
EAGE WOOT - o5.c0s nes cacevees 27,850 36 
Wear OBO .c.erse wen8eenee® 16,100 20 
TWO YeOArs AGO .......05008 49,900 64 


LARGE CONVENTION DELEGATION 
Arrangements have been completed for 
a large attendance of millers and flour 
dealers from St. Louis and surrounding 
territory to the Mass Convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation and the an- 
nual meeting of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, in Kansas City, May 31 and 
June 1 and 2. Much interest is shown 
in the meetings, and the indications are 
that the delegation from the St. Louis 
district will be the largest ever sent to 
a convention. 
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The trip from St. Louis will be made 


via the Chicago & Alton Railroad. Spe- 
cial Pullman cars will be assigned for 
the party on the “Nighthawk,” the fast, 
no-stop train leaving St. Louis Tuesday, 
May 30, at 11:55 p.m., and arriving at 
Kansas City at 8:05 a.m. Reservations 
can be made through F. E. Eichler, 834 
Pierce Building, secretary of the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, who also will render 
any other service for the convenience of 
those who desire to make the trip. The 
round trip rate from St. Louis will be 
$15.06 on the certificate plan. 

For the annual conventions of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers and Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, which 
will be held in Kansas City June 5-10, 
special cars have been reserved on the 
Wabash Railroad on the train which will 
leave St. Louis at 10:30 p.m. June 4. 
Reservations can be made through John 
B. Watkins, 1222 South Eighth Street. 


BARGE LINE RATES 

The federal government cannot safely 
relinquish the operation of the large fleet 
upon the lower Mississippi River until the 
Interstate Commefce Commission estab- 
lishes for it a more remunerative division 
of freight on goods hauled jointly by 
barge and rail line, in the opinion of 
Colonel T. Q. Ashburn, assistant chief of 
the inland waterways service of the War 
department, who came to St. Louis this 
week to complete the government lease to 
Edward F. Goltra of the new fleet built 
for service upon the upper Mississippi. 

About 60 per cent of the freight now 
moving on the lower Mississippi is de- 
livered to ultimate destination or brought 
to the river by the railroads. For this 
service they have been receiving as high 
as 97 per cent of the freight charge for 
40 per cent of the haul, and in nearly 
every division made the barge line re- 
ceives a much smaller proportion than the 
rail lines, though its service is commonly 
much greater. 

A protest and application for more 
equitable division will be argued before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to- 
day. “The barge line can and is existing 
in the face of unfair discrimination,” 
Colonel Ashburn said, “but we feel that 
the future of all inland water transpor- 
tation would be precarious if the present 
fleet should go to private operation be- 
fore the discrimination is corrected.” 
Colonel Ashburn said that he wanted to 
bring to the attention of St. Louis ship- 
pers some of the larger benefits that they 
may exact from the river. The chief 
benefit so far taken by shippers is in 
reaching markets with their finished prod- 
ucts. That,benefit can be doubled if the 
river is used likewise to bring in raw 
materials. 


NOTES 


A local mill this week shipped 75,000 
bus wheat to Chicago on May contract. 

Harry E. Hunter, secretary of the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Bag Co., was in St. Louis 
this week. 

Ludwig Hesse, of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., is in Cuba, visiting the trade 
in the interest of his company. 


E. C. Andrews, of the Kehlor Flour . 


Mills Co., has been confined to his home 
by illness for the past two weeks. 

E. T. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., returned this week from a 
business tour of the eastern markets. 


H. W. Turner, Kansas City sales man- - 


ager of the Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, vis- 
ited the company’s main office this week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods as fol- 
lows, basis 100-lb sacks: corn meal, $1.50 
@1.60; cream meal, $1.60@1.70; grits and 
hominy, $1.75@1.85. 

W. K. Stanard and William Henry, of 
the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., returned 


845 


to St. Louis, Friday, from the Kansas 
grain dealers’ convention. 


F. O. Jones, general manager of the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
stopped in St. Louis on his way East, 
where he will visit the principal markets. 

Charles Espenschied has returned from 
a few days’ visit to Leavenworth, Kansas. 
He stopped at Kansas City, and while 
there engaged hotel. rooms for the com- 
ing millers’ Mass Convention. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6.40@6.50, standard 
patent $6.20@6.30, medium $6@6.10, 
straight $5.60@5.75, pure dark $4.20@ 
4.30, rye meal $4.95@5.05. 

The United States Grain Corporation, 
through a bulletin posted this week, no- 
tified members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change that the purchasing commission 
for Russian Relief would consider wire 
or mail offers on May 20 for 5,000 long 
tons of degerminated corn grits. 


The Perry County Co-operative Ware- 
house & Elevator Association, recently 
organized at Perryville, Mo., with $40,000 
capital stock, contemplates building a 
warehouse and elevator in Perryville in 
the near future, and will also operate 
warehouses and elevators at Menfro, Mc- 
Bride, Seventysix, Wittenberg and Lith- 
ium, Mo. 

Word was received here this week from 
John E. Hall, a well-known member of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, who 
is at present at the Grand Hotel Villa 
d’Este, Lago di Como, Italy. Accompa- 
nied by his wife, he spent the winter 
touring through Egypt, Palestine and 
Turkey, and this summer will motor 
through England and various countries 
in Europe. 

New evidence of improvement in the 
general industrial situation as revealed 
during the past week is commented on in 
the weekly review of the Liberty Central 
Trust Co., which states that the crop out- 
look in the territory surrounding St. 
Louis is somewhat more favorable, with 
better weather conditions. Winter wheat, 
it says, has made fairly good progress, 
and if no untoward circumstances occur, 
the crop should be satisfactory. 

The First National Bank of St. Louis 
announced this week, through its presi- 
dent, F. O. Watts, a plan to open offices 
at important centers of business through- 
out this city, marking a significant de- 
parture from the tradition that national 
banks are limited under their charters to 
a single location. Several months ago 
Mr. Watts ordered the bank’s attorneys 
to make a special study of the federal 
law with reference to this point, and they 
rendered an opinion that the law permits 
a national bank to establish additional 
places of business within the city wherein 
it is located. 

Representative C. A. Newton, of Mis- 
souri, in debate on the rivers and harbors 
authorization bill in the House, May 18, 
strongly advocated completion of im- 
provements of inland waterways which 
had been begun by the government and 
never completed, yet upon which millions 
of dollars have been expended. He ap- 
proved the bill in general and particu- 
larized on a few projects with which he 
had most to do. These included the Gal- 
veston harbor sea wall. The harbor is 
of vast importance to the Middle West, 
because the grain from Kansas, Missouri, 
the Dakotas and other middle western 
states finds its outlet through this port. 

A case was tried this week in the fed- 
eral court in East St. Louis between the 
United States government and the Suth- 
erland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill, re- 
garding a shipment of shorts made Dec. 
11, 1920, to Householders & Co., Tampa, 
Fla., the government claiming that this 
was not gray shorts as invoiced, and that 
it contained brown bran and did not meet 
the requirements of gray shorts. The 
case was taken under advisement at the 
conclusion of the trial, and no decision 
has been rendered as yet. The govern- 
ment had two experts from beng os 
D. C., and the Sutherland Flour Mills 
Co. had Attorney Glenn Wisdom and Mr. 
Warman, chief superintendent of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 





The 1921 harvest of hops in Czecho- 
Slovakia was the smallest in many 
years, owing to drouth. 
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ARBITRATION FOR ALL 


An open tribunal for the settlement, 
by business men acting as arbitrators, of 
matters of dispute between other business 
men, preventing what might otherwise re- 
sult in long-winded litigation and conges- 
tion of the courts, was arranged recently 
at the Lawyers’ Club in New York and 
indorsed by judges, lawyers and laymen 
as being the greatest step for simplifying 
the adjudication of such matters, and for 
the relief of the courts, that has been 
taken in the past twenty-five years. 

The Tribunal of Arbitration, as it is 
called, has been founded by the Arbitra- 
tion Society of America, a recently in- 
corporated body, and it is hoped with 
this machinery to diminish the legal busi- 
ness of the courts at least seventy-five 
per cent, and to permit them to devote 
more of their time to more important 
work, 

The organization has offices at 115 
Broadway in charge of Moses H. Gross- 
man, and while it is, in a way, now open 
for business, it is not expected that its 
machinery will be working to a hundred 
per cent efficiency before fall. 

The power of this tribunal is derived 
from a little known law passed in 1920. 
It provides that any person or persons 
wishing arbitration of a dispute may se- 
lect arbitrators to hear their case, which 
may be presented either with or without 
a lawyer. Once it is agreed so to arbi- 
trate, the decision is final. The arbitrator 
has the power of subpoena and the power 
to render judgment, financial or other- 
wise, without appeal. The courts enforce 
his orders and decisions. 

The arbitrator, or arbitrators, who may 
be selected by the disputants, serve prac- 
tically in the same capacity as the arbi- 
tration committee of a commercial body 
such as the New York Produce Exchange, 
which has acted in a similar way for a 
number of years past; but general busi- 
ness has only recently awakened to the 
great value, in saving both of time and 
money, of such a tribunal. 

It would seem that a clause perenne | 
this basis of settlement of disputes woul 
serve an excellent purpose if embodied in 
every flour contract, and a number of 
New York flour men are seriously con- 
templating making such a clause part of 
their contract. To Ansel S. Leo belongs 
the credit of having been the first to take 
such action. Mr. Leo has been using this 
clause in his contract for some time, and 
finds it very effective. The clause, as 
embodied in this particular form of con- 
tract, reads as follows: “In case of any 
controversy arising between the parties to 
this contract where the purchaser resides 
or does business within the state of New 
York, such controversy shall be settled by 
arbitration of the Arbitration Committee 
of the New York Produce Exchange as 
then constituted.” 

It would seem that flour dealers in gen- 
eral could save themselves time, money 
and annoyance by following suit. 





THE FLOUR MARKET 


Throughout the early part of the week 
the flour market showed practically no 
change over last week, with the possible 
exception that there seemed to be some 
buying on the part of large bakers where 
they could work fast enough to catch the 


market on the drop. Unconfirmed rumors 
were to the effect that some had pur- 
chased a sufficient quantity of flour to 
carry them down to the new crop. There 
is some doubt, however, as to these pur- 
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chases having been as extensive as de- 
scribed. 

Owing to the generally rapid fluctua- 
tion ps the wide range of wheat prices, 
the smaller buyer was kept out of the 
market. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the position of the small flour job- 
ber and medium-sized or large-sized bak- 
ers. The latter, when they buy flour, have 
an outlet for it and do not experience 
exactly the same percentage of loss if the 
market takes a decided drop, but the flour 
jobber has to redistribute it; consequent- 
ly, the small jobber has been proceeding 
with a great deal of caution. 

Toward the close of the week, however, 
it is understood that a d volume of 
business was done by mills that had bids 
in hand at prices fairly under the pre- 
vailing market. With the quick drop in 
the cash wheat situation, these offers were 
suddenly brought into line, the result be- 
ing that mills were able to book these 
offers at a basis somewhere near the levels 
of the market before it had its previous 
advance. 

Clear flours are still very scarce, owing, 
of course, to the lack of orders for higher 
grades, and are, naturally, in fair de- 
mand. There have been numerous export 
inquiries for both first and second clears. 
No large sales were made, so far as can 
be learned, but unquestionably a_ fairly 
good total volume of business was done. 

Some Canadian clears were sold, duty 
paid, at prices that would make them 
available, and altogether the week was 
not a bad one for the flour trade. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $9.25@ 
10; standard patent, $8.25@8.75; first 
clears, $6@6.75; soft winter straights, 
$6.50@6.75; hard winter straights, $7.50 
@7.75; first clears, $6@6.75; rye, $6.25@ 
6.75,—all in jute. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT CORPORATION 


The General Export & Import Corpo- 
ration, to handle export business in flour 
and other food commodities, was recently 
incorporated in New York. 

L. A. Viviano is president, and E. 
Howard Figg is secretary and treasurer. 
The concern is capitalized at $50,000, half 
of which has been paid in; and the office 
will be located at 119 Produce Exchange. 

Mr. Figg will have charge of the gen- 
eral business of the concern. Mr. Viviano 
will continue with his regular domestic 
flour business in which he has been en- 
gaged for the past several years. 


NOTES 


C. W. Hunter, of the Attica (Kansas) 
Mills, i? several days in New York 
this week. 


W. F. Kelm, treasurer of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., called on the New 
York trade on May 19. 


The entertainment committee of the 
New York Flour Club has announced 
June 15 as the date upon which the an- 
nual outing will be held. The place has 
not yet been decided upon. 


It is understood that W. C. Duncan, of 
Winnipeg, Man., will soon come to New 
York for the purpose of representing the 
interests of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., in its office here. 

J. Brewer, of Kansas City, who for 
some time represented the Ernest Brewer 
Co. of New York in the Southwest, ar- 
rived in New York on May 18 to take 
up his duties with the New York office of 
the Ernest Brewer Co. 

J. N. Claybrook, New York representa- 
tive of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., one of 
the competitors in the Produce Exchange 
annual golf tournament, held on May 18, 
was the only member of the flour trade 
to finish near the front. At first it was 
thought that Mr. Claybrook had won the 
Barber cup, the first prize, but a revision 
of the score cards placed him second. 
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Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
arrived in New York on board the White 
Star liner Majestic on May 16, and left 
for Kansas City at the end of that week. 
Mr. Ismert presented several of his 
friends in the trade here with souvenirs 
of the trip. 

A new firm, consistin 
Martin and George H. Sugrue, has re- 
cently been formed in the flour business 
under the name of Martin-Sugrue & Co., 
with offices at 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Mr. Sugrue, who was for- 
merly with the Quaker Oats Co., left that 
concern to form a partnership with 
Charles Watson, under the name of Wat- 
son-Sugrue & Co., but severed the latter 
connection to form the new firm. Mr. 
Martin was also with the Quaker Oats 
Co. for about 15 years. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 20.—There was a 
moderate improvement in demand for 
flour the latter part of the week. This 
was probably the result of the gradual 
reduction in reserve stocks held by job- 
bers and other distributors here, and not 
from any particular belief in the stability 
of prices or from optimism as regards 
business conditions. The few sales made 
have been in small amounts and spotty, 
and no mill agent reports the sale of 
more than one or two cars at a time. 

There is still considerable price cutting 
going on in the local market, although not 
openly. Some mills are so anxious for 
business that they are apparently accept- 
ing orders below cost of production, pos- 
sibly with the idea of rounding out the 
crop year running on full time. This may 
be the case, but in any case the result is 
demoralizing to the trade. This price 
cutting has been especially noticeable 
among millers of spring and hard winter 
wheat flours, and is the reason why these 
mills have secured whatever business has 
been done during the week. 

Prices today declined 25@30c bbl on 
spring wheat patents from those quoted 
earlier in the week, with hard winters 
about 25c lower than a few days ago. 
With the low closing today, buyers are 


of Arthur J. 


-looking for a further decline next week 


and are laying planus accordingly. Spring 
patents range $7.85@9.25, possibly $9.40 
as an asking range for standard brands, 
with special short ranging up to $9.75 in 
98-lb sacks. Hard winter patents about 
$7.50@8.50. Soft winter flours are fairly 
steady, although somewhat lower than 
earlier in the week. 

The demand for corn meal rules slow, 
with the market remaining unchanged for 
granulated and bolted. Oatmeal in fair 
demand, with no change in the range of 
prices asked. 7 

Visitors on ’change this week included 
J. O. Laird and J. N. Weinand, Chicago, 
C. J. Mercer, Baldwinsville, N. Y., and 
F. H. Bell, New York City. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., May 20.—The flour 
market took a turn during the past week 
which was not relished by the sellers, due 
to the fact that purchasers were few and 
far between. This fact is explained on 
the basis.that those really desiring to buy 
were holding off, anticipating further re- 
cession in prices. 

Whil® stocks of some of the bakers are 
rather low, there is a marked hesitancy 
on their part to purchase for anything 
but their immediate requirements. In 
spite of the fact that some flattering in- 
ducements in the way of price conces- 
sions have been made, bakers and other 
large buyers have not scrambled to place 
orders. 

Kansas mill representatives were rather 
thick in this section the past week in 
search of business. As far as could be 
ascertained little was done. 

Flour men, as a whole, are inclined to 
view the present situation in a very philo- 
sophic manner. They believe that the tide 
will turn in due time, and the old-time 
business channels be cleared for prompt 
business. 

One of the features of the week was 
the strength displayed by first clears. 
Prices took an upward trend and there 
was considerable scarcity. 

While soft wheat dealers have not 
booked large orders, there has been a fair 
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volume of business handled for prompt 
shipment. 

Flour prices prevailing: spring wheat 
patent $8@9.25, and hard winter $6.85@ 
8.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$5.50@6, bulk; clears, $6.50@7, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh; pure white rye $6.50@7, 
medium $5@5.50, and dark $4.50@5, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market showed little ac- 
tivity and prices were practically un- 
changed. Quotations: standard mid- 
dlings, $29@30; flour middlings, $81.50; 
bran middlings, $28@28.50; red dog, $35 
@36. 

NOTES 


The J. H. Day Co., of Cincinnati, whose 
Pittsburgh offices were formerly in the 
McCance Block, is now located in 709 
Bessemer Building. kK. F. Clark is the 
representative. 

D. Forman and J. Dolan have formed 
a ae under the name of the 
Forman & Dolan Baking Co., and will 
open a cake and pie bakery at 2160 Wylie 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. 

Dwight Yerxa, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, R. L. Groff, gen- 
eral manager of the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, and E. A. Chittenden an‘ 
Joseph Meckling, of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Minneapolis, called on the trade here 
the past week. 

F. C. Kaths, president of the Larabec 
Flour Mills Corporation, and J. I. 
Walker, sales manager of the same con- 
cern, were met at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
today by Jesse C. Stewart, of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., who also has an office in 
Clarksburg, and who will accompan) 
them to Pittsburgh on their visit here. 





C. C. Larus. 
PHILADELPHIA 
PuiapetPH1a, Pa., May 20.—There 


was little trading in flour during the past 
week, buyers lacking confidence, in view 
of the unsettled condition of wheat, ani 
the market was weak to sell. Local job- 
bers and bakers confined operations close 
ly to the satisfaction of immediate wants, 
and at the close it was difficult to sell 
at outside quotations. 


NOTES 

The A. J. Francis Baking Co., with 
$150,000 capital, has been incorporated 
by M. M. Lucey, M. B. Reese, and L. S 
Dorsey, of Wilmington, Del. 

Newhall, Gross & Diffenderffer, stock 
brokers, with offices in the Real Estate 
Trust Building, have applied for mem- 
bership in the Commercial Exchange. 

The Chamber of Commerce has inter- 
ested the Post Office Department and the 


‘ state department in speeding up the mail 


service between Philadelphia and South 
American countries. 

Louis J. Kolb, of the Kolb Baking Co., 
has purchased the three-story store and 
dwelling at 216 South Fifteenth Street. 
lot 20x120, and two-story store, 217 South 
Sydenham Street, in the rear, 20x60. 

William F. Kelm, secretary of the 
United Flour Mills Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
Charles R. McClave, treasurer and man 
ager of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Lewistown, Mont., Lee Powell, head of 
the Powell Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., 
and M. P. Fuller, sales manager of Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers of Wa 
seca, Minn., were among visitors on 
*change this week. 

Samuet S, Daniets. 


BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., May 20.—All indica- 
tions early this week pointed to a goo 
business in patents, millers reporting « 
good inquiry at only a slight shading o 
previous prices, but just as soon as 
wheat declined it was all off, and noth- 
ing could be done with either the regu 
lar trade or bakers, even at a sharp re- 
duction in prices. There is really no 
price here today, although millers be- 
lieve buyers soon will have to come in, 
as a large majority of them is in need 
of supplies. 

The export demand was fairly good 
for patents, and considerable business 
was reported until two days ago, when 
it dropped off short. While the output 
shows an increase, it was mainly due to 
grinding for export. There was an ac- 
tive demand for spot first and second 
clears, but bids were below last week’s 
figures and there were offers for 30 
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days’ shipment at less. But there is no 
anxiety to sell clears. The situation to- 
day looks discouraging, but the feeling 
is that there will be considerable im- 
provement in the export trade before 
the close of the month. Rye flour dull, 
and prices unsettled. 

The local retail trade is so cut to 
pieces and buyers have become so rat- 
tled that they are keeping out of the 
market as much as possible. There are 
offerings of the best family patent in 
y,’s at $9, but the same mills will cut 
that price 50c, if necessary, to meet 
competition, 

Kansas mill agents here reported a 
little better trade than last week, but at 
lower prices, and are not inclined to push 
business. Short patents were offered at 
$7.20@8.30, and standard patents at 
$6.75@7.70, Buffalo rate points. Cana- 
dian mills are still out of this market. 

Millfeeds went the way predicted last 
week, There was a slump of $3.50 early 
this week, making the decline for the 
month so far $5.50 for bran and mid- 
dlings. The situation, however, changed 
almost overnight, and the mills are now 
asking $1.50 over the low point and claim 
the position is strong, with good pros- 
pects of higher prices next week. They 
have sold their output close enough to 
warrant that belief. Advices from other 
milling centers are of short supplies, 
particularly of standard middlings. 

The truth is that there are not enough 
mills running to supply the trade, even 
with plenty of grass. Jobbers, however, 
say that they are unable to find buyers 
as readily as a week ago, as the country, 
although short of stocks of feed, is look- 
ing for lower prices and will hold off 
as long as possible. Bran and middlings 
sold here today at $25. The heavier feeds 
were steady at last week’s prices, as of- 
ferings are light here as well as in the 
Northwest, and an improvement in the 
demand is expected from now on. Noth- 
ing doing here in Canadian feeds. 

Corn meal coarse feed is not moving 
as well as expected, and prices are easier. 
Hominy feed in good demand, scarce and 
stronger. Gluten feed, while only steady 
in price, is in considerably better demand 
for spot stuff. Cottonseed meal lower 
and quiet. Oil meal dull and lower, 
with a number of anxious sellers. Dis- 
tillers’ grains scarce at $46.25, track, 
Buffalo. No offerings of beet pulp or 
brewers’ grains, and inquiry active. Milo, 
No. 3, firmer, being held at $1.78, track, 
Buffalo. 

Buckwheat firm, with sales at $2.40, 
track, Buffalo. Rolled oats dull and 
easier, Oat hulls neglected. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This, QR ads s Sx oe Ue ba dls 135,950 82 
$.10t QR awieeeviced owns 130,180 78 
7 CO0 BE cidwesceepassces 115,350 67 
TWO FORGE 6056s eriicc’s 88,400 53 
Three years ago .......... 159,600 96 


NOTES 


lour receipts by lake this week were 
only 146,000 bbls. 

_\. R. Taylor, of the Taylor & Bour- 
— Co., Milwaukee, was on ’change to- 
day, 

_it. C. Woodworth, of the Concrete 
a Co., Minneapolis, was here this 
week, 

M. F. Smith, of Erie, Pa., has bought 
back his old bakery from the Firch Bak- 
ing Co. 

_ The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
is installing radio phones on its three 
passenger steamers here. 

_Mark Davis, of the Plattsburg Feed 
Co., agent for the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
i that market, was here this week. 

Shipments of grain to Montreal from 
Buffalo elevators by steamers were 668,- 
500 bus, compared with 244,000 last year. 

R. K. Sheldon, formerly with the Har- 
vest Milling Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is now 
representing the Quaker Oats Co. in cen- 
tral New York. 

Buffalo elevators have taken care of 
the liberal receipts of grain here this 
week, while a congestion is reported at 
Canadian ports. 

Stocks of wheat here are 2,100,000 bus, 
compared with 506,740 a year ago. Stocks 
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of corn are still heavy, over 3,000,000 
bus, and of oats 2,500,000. 

The old Hancock bakery has again 
changed hands, having been bought from 
H. S. Patterson and the interests he rep- 
resented. It is now operated as the El- 
mira bakery. 

Frank Stafford, of Little Falls, N. Y., 
formerly in the flour and feed trade, has 
about concluded arrangements to engage 
in the general storage and warehouse 
business in Buffalo. 

J. M. Murphy, some years ago in the 
feed brokerage business in this city, has 
become associated with the Farmers’ 
Feed Co., of Buffalo, and will represent 
it in the state of Massachusetts. 

Receipts of grain at this port the past 
week were 8,752,500 bus, compared with 
3,290,000 a year ago. There were 2,833,- 
000 bus of wheat received, of which 1,- 
341,000 came from Canadian ports. Last 
year the receipts of wheat from Canada 
were 301,000 bus. 

The movement from Buffalo elevators 
of grain by canal is steadily increasing, 
and there are cargoes awaiting the up- 
bound fleets for shipment to New York. 
The shipments this week to that port 
were 319,544 bus, mostly wheat, com- 
pared with 156,900 a year ago. 

E, BAaNnGasser. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., May 20.—Flour was 
virtually at a standstill all week. Here 
and there a car or so of both hard and 
soft wheat stock changed hands at quo- 
tations, but there was no general buying 
or volume of trading in any direction, 
notwithstanding prices toward the close 
were easier. Buyers seem to have lost 
interest, but whether this is due to loss 
of trade or general apathy is a question, 
though from all accounts the consumptive 
demand has undergone a radical change 
for the worse. In short, the people are 
apparently eating anything but bread. 

Springs were weak and slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $8.25@8.50; 
standard patents, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c ‘more in wood, 5@l15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Most 
mills were reluctant to reduce limits in 
the absence of demand, but a few did 
so and these managed to pick up an oc- 
casional order. Standard grade was the 
popular quality. 

Hard winters were easier and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging nomi- 
nally $7.75@8; straights, $7.25@7.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 
5@lé5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. There was a little nibbling for 
car lots toward the close, but as the 
buyers were generally too low for the 
mills it is doubtful if much was done. 
Offerings of new crop flour are awaited 
with interest. 

Soft winters were barely steady but 
a trifle more salable, short patents clos- 
ing nominally at $7@7.25 and near-by 
straights at $6@6.25, in 98-lb cottons; 
45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c less in 
jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. A little 
fancy near-by patent sold at $7 bulk or 
$7.25 in new cottons, while near-by 
straights found a few car lot takers at 
$6 bulk up to $6.35 cotton, according to 
quality and condition of market. No 
buyers at the close. 

City mills ran lightly and reported no 
improvement in trade, domestic or ex- 
port. They made no change in their 
prices of flour, but reduced feed $2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,264 
bbls; destined for export, 8,513. 


NOTES 


Among the clearances from here this 
week were 235,600 bus oats, in bags, 
principally for Russia. 

Exports from here this week included 
4,843 bbls flour and 472,163 bus grain— 
115,111 wheat, 104,785 corn, 235,600 oats 
and 16,667 barley. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to May 20, 1922, 609,323 bus; 
year ago, 295,422. Range of prices this 
week, 71@72c; last year, 73@74c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to May 20, 1922, 1,188,033; same 
period last year, 1,491,167. Range of 
prices this week, $1.10@1.47; last year, 
$1.07@1.59. 

Visitors of the week were William F. 
Kelm, treasurer St. Paul (Minn.) Mill- 


ing Co., and A. C. Bredison, with the 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, or 
International Milling Co. 

The Purity Products Co., Inc., Cum- 
berland, Md., with $50,000 capital stock, 
to conduct a wholesale grocery business, 
has been incorporated by C. Athey Mur- 
ray, J. W. Murray and Richard P. 
Shireman. 

J. Carroll Fahey, formerly of this 
market but now holding an important 
position with W. H. Muller & Co., Inc., 
grain exporters, New York, is reported 
to have sold his residence at Roland 
Park, Baltimore, for about $34,000 in 
fee. 

Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
left today for a month’s vacation with 
his son, who is engaged in business at 
Greenville, S. C. Mr. Smeak is accom- 
panied by a daughter, and while away 
will take many short trips to points of 
interest in the South. 

The new refinery of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., at Locust Point, 
Baltimore, had its formal opening on 
May 17-18, when thousands of people in- 
spected the plant. The officers and direc- 
tors of the company came down from 
New York in a private car for the occa- 
sion, and President Earl D. Babst made 
an admirable address of thanks to Bal- 
timore for its welcome and assistance. 

There are said to be about 5,000 bread 
boxes scattered over the streets of Balti- 
more, owned and used by the leading 
bakers for making early morning deliv- 
eries to their customers. It seems that 
these boxes carry an annual tax of $3.50 
each, and the bakers have been notified 
that they will either have to pay this tax 
or remove the boxes from the streets. 
The indications are that they will be re- 
moved immediately. 

The Grand Trunk Railway, effective 
June 14, will establish a reduced mini- 
mum carload freight of 40,000 lbs on 
grain and grain products in packages, in 
connection with its lake-and-rail route to 
Baltimore on export traffic routed via 
Buffalo and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This minimum is in connection with the 
following rates, Duluth to Baltimore: 
flour, 26c per 100 lbs; grain products 
(except flour), 27c; grain (in bags), 27c. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 20.—This has 
been a slow week in flour, The market 
has been too irregular for the trade to 
take even the conservative chances that 
it has been taking in recent weeks. One 
mill, which, running regularly on re- 
duced capacity, has usually been able 
to place that by dint of chasing business, 
supplemented with orders from regular 
customers, has not sold half its output. 
Others have moved a few small lots on 
shipping directions that came in the nick 
of time. 

While western flour does not appear to 
be quite as insistent a factor in the mar- 
ket here as it was earlier, it is to be 
reckoned with and some mills have run 
into competition that made prices look 
ridiculous. After all, it does not appear 
to be so much a question of price; flour 
is not wanted. The slump in the bakers’ 
trade noted earlier has not been checked. 
Many reasons have been given, none very 
satisfactory. Here is a city of a third 
of a million, running more pleasure auto- 
mobiles and buying more gasoline than 
ever before, and apparently eating less 
bread than at any time in the last five 
years. 

About the only exception to all this 
is clears. Some mills are sold ahead and 
have nothing to offer; others have no 
accumulation and quote firm prices, in 
contrast to the nominal quotations on 
other grades. Most mills have conceded 
10@30c on patents, and might shade that 
considerably further if it meant a sale 
of flour. Here are the quotations on 
hard wheat flours: spring patents, $9.25 
@9.30 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $9.10; spring straights, $8.75, cot- 
ton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$8.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $6.80@7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7; low grade, $4.25@4.30, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills are no exception to 
the general dullness. There have been 
odd sales of small lots, but most of the 
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mills have fair bookings, and with ship- 
ping directions filtering in can continue 
to run on reduced capacity for three or 
four weeks. Prices on_ established 
brands are steady, with quotations $6.45 
@6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.75. There is a little demand for 
entire wheat and graham, with prices 
steady. Graham is offered at $6.25 bbl, 
and entire wheat at $8.50, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston. 

There has been little inquiry for rye 
flour. Sales have been few, and for 
small lots only. Prices are steady for 
the best white brands at $6.65@6.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
brands are too dull to establish quota- 
tions, but the nominal prices are un- 
changed. 

The usual spring slump in-feed prices 
has struck here at last, and the idea pre- 
vails that this week’s prices will look 
good to the mills later on. Some are 
still sold considerably ahead and are in 
luck. Spring bran is offered at $1.50@3 
under previous quotations, and spring 
middlings $2@3. None of the mills have 
any heavy accumulation, but the policy 
is to keep cleaned up. 

Here are the going prices: spring bran, 
$29@30 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $83@34; winter bran unchanged 
at $32 ton, sacked, with market entirely 
local; spring middlings $82@35, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $34@35, sacked; 
winter middlings, sold entirely on local 
market, steady at $32, sacked. Rye feed 
steady at $25@26, sacked, mostly local. 
Western feed in fair demand and barely 
steady, with corn meal quoted at $29 
ton, and ground oats $34, both bulk basis. 
Corn meal, table quality, unchanged at 
$2 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
— ce ee eee 7,300 0 
EAE WOO 6.4.0.0 00:00 0:0:66:5.4.0% 8,300 45 


Of this week’s total, 5,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 500 
rye. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





Canada—Milling in March 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in March, 1922, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
Weeks «cccvccce 3,104,194 2,770,666 5,874,860 
eee 389,679 510,855 900,534 
eee 8,355 5,068 13,423 
rr cree 6,103 220 6,323 
COU cactvcocese 144,037 12,172 156,209 
Buckwheat ..... 7,009 Gene 7,009 
Mixed grain ... 726,714 56,228 782,942 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in March, 
1922; 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent 160,144 247,558 407,702 
Manitoba 2 patent 173,147 191,393 364,540 
Ont. wint. straight 39,075  ...... 39,075 
All others ....... 299,383 142,325 441,708 

Totals flour .... 671,749 581,276 1,253,025 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 2,305 3,704 6,009 
WOO i veseenceseescis 10,592 10,253 20,845 
Shorts and middlings. 13,902 11,836 25,738 
All other offal ....... 1,712 2,495 4,207 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Total 
Oatmeal .cccics 247,637 537,488 785,125 


Rolled oats .... 3,115,564 5,803,627 8,919,191 


Barley, pot and 


POAT .ccccecs 90,078 76,734 166,812 
Rye meal ...... 159,033 6,040 165,073 
Corn flour and 

MBORE 2 cvccccce 638,964 168,168 807,132 
Buckwh’t flour.. 188,451 ...... 188,451 


Ground feed 
eer 45,325,612 8,416,838 53,742,450 


NOVEMBER-FEBRUARY OUTPUT 
Total products in the months of November 
and December, 1921, and January and Feb- 
ruary, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, bbils— Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 621 582 359 415 
Manitoba 2 patent. 429 406 324 379 














Ont. wint. straight. 39 $2 22 30 
Py te 607 787 477 488 
Total flour ..... 1,696 1,807 1,182 1,312 
Feed, tons— 
Low. grade fidur .. 7 7 5 6 
BR Wei shicedsees 28 31 19 22 
Shorts and mid- 
CHO. rccsccese 38 39 26 27 
All other offal..... 3 3 2 3 
Other cereals, Ilbs— 
CREMNORD cncccvcces 1,019 1,240 1,257 1,630 
Rolled oats ....... 10,889 11,390 6,928 8,926 
Barley, pot and 
err 241 248 217 311 
Rye meal ........ 87 293 144 74 
Corn flour and 
MOR] ccccccesess 1,695 1,000 675 1,712 


Buckwheat flour... 333 308 70 137 
Ground feed grains 37,409 34,762 42,232 36,993 
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All flour millers report a quiet week. 
Demand is down to minimum levels, but 
varies considerably as between mills; 
some are busier than others, while a few 
are running full time. Spring wheat 
flour comprises practically the whole of 
the current output, and all Ontario mills 
are now devoting themselves to this 
trade, to the neglect of winters, which 
have become relatively dear. Prices to 
mixed car buyers are still at figures that 
have prevailed since February, but con- 
tract prices reflect the weakness of 
wheat markets and are in most cases 
much below mixed car figures. 

Quotations: spring wheat flour, top 
patents, mixed cars, delivered, $8.50 bbl; 
seconds, $8; first clears, $7.80,—jute, 30- 
day terms. Soft winters, 90 per cent 
patents, $6.50@6.75, secondhand jute 
bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Exporting trade is unusually dull. 
British and foreign importers bought re- 
markably little flour here during the 
week, They are not in the market at all 
for winters, as these have become too 
dear. A nominal price for winters would 
be 44s 6d per 280 lbs, but no sales have 
been made, Good makes of spring wheat 
export patents are held by some mills at 
46s, while others would take 45s, jute, 
seaboard, c.i.f. terms to Glasgow, Liver- 
pool or London. One sale at 43s 6d is 
reported, and bids of 44s have been re- 
ceived. Brokers buying Manitobas for 
export are offering $5.90@6.05 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard, for car lots. 


MILLFEED 


Supplies are still limited, but demand 
has fallen off. Bran, in mixed cars with 
flour, is bringing $28 ton, and in straight 
cars $28@30, in bags, delivered; shorts, 
$30, mixed or straight cars. 


WHEAT 


Supplies of spring wheat at lower lake 
ports have increased, while demand re- 
mains poor. Domestic mills are not tak- 
ing their usual quantities, nor is export- 
ing demand good. Ontario winters are 
almost off the market, and are much too 
dear for buyers. As compared with a 
week ago, spring wheat for delivery to 
Ontario mills is down nearly 6c bu, 
while winters hold nominally at the same 
figures. Quotations: No. 1 northern, 
$1.504%, bu; No. 2 northern, $1.464,; No. 
3 northern, $1.3914,—track, Bay ports. 
No. 2 commercial Ontario soft winter 
wheat is weaker at $1.40@1.45 bu, car 
lots, track, country points; wagonloads 
at mill doors, $1.30@1.35. 


OATMEAL 


Demand is small, and mills are work- 
ing short time. No change in prices. 
Rolled oats, in mixed car lots, $2.80@3 
ver bag of 90 lbs; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
$3.10@3.30, delivered. Oat hulls, re- 
ground, lower at $15 ton, mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Dealers are handling fair quantities of 
western oats and American corn, but 
other lines show little improvement. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
60c bu; No. 3, 57c; extra No. 1 feed, 
57c; No. 1 feed, 54%c,—track, Bay 
ports; No. 2 yellow corn, 674,c, track, 
Bay ports. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Canadian lines are still asking 25c per 
100 lbs for ocean space for flour to lead- 
ing British ports, while mills continue 
to book via American ports at 6@7c be- 


low this figure wherever they can use 
the service. Continental rates are much 
below those to British ports, and this 
is encouraging sales of flour to those 
markets. Millers feel they are faced 
with a combination of shipping interests 
to hold up the United Kingdom rates. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Demand for cake and meal for export 

is good, and mills are oversold. Oil cake 

is quoted at $56 ton, and meal at $58, 
in bags, mill points. 


WHEAT BOARD 


The committee of Parliament which 
has been taking evidence regarding the 
wheat board and its proposed reappoint- 
ment, reported this week. Its recom- 
mendation is that the board be reappoint- 
ed. The committee was closely divided 
on the subject, and its chairman, a cabi- 
net minister, voted nay. 


A CUSTOMS BLOCKADE 


United States customs officials on the 
Niagara frontier are at present holding 
up a lot of shipments of Canadian flour 
destined for United States points, and 
shippers are having an extraordinary 
amount of trouble with this business. 
Experienced American brokers, who han- 
dle the customs documents of Canadian 
mills, are unable to untangle the mixup 
or to explain its cause. ‘In the absence 
of any better explanation, mills are as- 
suming that the difficulty grows out of a 
general determination on the part of 
Washington to make all the trouble pos- 
sible for Canadian flour entering the 
United States. There is plenty of ma- 
chinery in the present temporary tariff 
by means of which shippers can be dis- 
couraged into giving up the business al- 
together. 


WESTERN CROP CONDITIONS 


E. R. McDonald, western representa- 
tive Pollard Mfg. Co, Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ont., who has just returned to 
Winnipeg from an extended trip through 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, reports his 
observation of crop conditions in a let- 
ter to this office, dated May 17, as fol- 
lows: 

“In my opinion this will be the biggest 
year in the West since 1915. The ground 
is thoroughly saturated, and the records 
for 35 years seem to indicate that our 
big crops and best quality have been 
produced on late sowing because of ex- 
cessive spring rains, and no fear or 
alarm need be felt for wheat sown not 
later than May 25. 

“T got as far as Moose Jaw, and then 
went south and west into the worst of 
the dry country, which is all afloat, com- 
ing back around it up to Regina and into 
the Saskatoon district, and that also is 
afloat. I would say that about 50 per 
cent of the wheat is in, and that the final 
shortage will be from 10 to 15 per cent, 
which will be made up largely through 
additional acreage of oats and barley. 
I believe that the cost per acre to put 
in the wheat crop is lower this year than 
since 1914, therefore I think next fall 
will put the farmer in better shape finan- 
cially from his crop returns than for sev- 
eral years.” 


NOTES 

W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
— Montreal, visited Toronto on Thurs- 

ay. 

F. W. Riddell, manager Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Ltd., Regina, 
was in Toronto on Thursday, following 
a trip to Ottawa. 

Revised customs figures show the Unit- 
ed States now to be Canada’s second best 
customer for spring wheat flour. Great 
Britain leads. American purchases in 


April were equal to about one quarter of 
those of Great Britain. 

The average price of cash No. 1 north- 
ern wheat at Fort William in the month 
of April was $1.43 bu, against $1.41 in 
March and $1.76 in the same month last 
year. 

There was a meeting of Canadian mill- 
ers in Ottawa on Thursday for the pur- 
pose of consulting with departmental 
officers concerning the regulation of sales 
of bran and shorts. 


I. W. Preger, representing Cardozo & 
Boekman, flour and provision merchants, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg and Antwerp, was 
in Toronto this week. Mr. Preger has 
been in America since January, calling 
on mills and other business connections 
of the firm he represents. He has cov- 
ered practically the whole of the con- 
tinent in the interval, and is now on his 
way home. He will sail from New York 
early in June. 

Warning is going out from Ottawa to 
millers throughout Canada against any 
further mixing of oat hulls with bran 
and shorts. This has been a fairly com- 
mon practice with some mills in the past. 
It is now to be stopped, and mills trans- 
gressing the law will be fittingly pun- 
ished. Any bran or shorts containing 
oat hulls must hereafter be so labeled, if 
the miller is to escape a fine for adulter- 
ation. Inspectors state that no matter 
how well the oat hulls may be ground 
they are easily detected under skilled 
examination, and millers need not hope 
to escape through lack of facilities for 
locating adulterated goods. This prac- 
tice has been roundly condemned by 
millers on many past occasions, and the 
great majority of Canadian concerns is 
innocent of any wrongdoing in the mat- 
ter. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., May 20.—Domestic 
flour trade of western Canada is down to 
a very low level, while export demand 
is indifferent. A good many mills are 
either closed down temporarily or run- 
ning part time. In line with other mar- 
kets, prices are firm and unchanged. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first 
clears $6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, prices 
are 20c over the jute basis. Saskatche- 
wan points take 10c under these prices, 
and from eastern Alberta to the Pacific 
Coast values rise progressively to $8.30 
for top patent at Vancouver and like 
points. Vancouver Island takes $8.35 for 
top patents, and Prince Rupert $8.50. 


MILLFEED 

Demand for bran and shorts continues 
good, and millers find no difficulty in 
making sales. This business is princi- 
pally confined to domestic buyers. No 
change in price is recorded. Bran is sell- 
ing at $22 ton, and shorts at $24, in bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


OATMEAL 


There is little activity in rolled oats 
and oatmeal. Quotations of a week ago 
remain unchanged. Rolled oats are 
selling at $2.70@2.80 in 80-lb cotton bags, 
and oatmeal at $3.35 in 98-lb cotton bags, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The price of oats is still too far out 
of line to permit any business with ex- 
porters. Market is rather dull, with only 
a light trade. Barley continues to go 
into the clearing house, indicating a very 
poor demand. Orders for flaxseed and 
rye are negligible. Since a week ago, 





oats have declined 15%c, barley le and 
rye 10%c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 544%4c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 68c; Nos. 1 and 2 Cana- 
dian western rye, 9714,c,—in store, Fort 
William. 

WHEAT 


Exporters are showing more interest 
and, while trade is limited, demand is 
keener and quotations are more in line. 
The over-sea inquiry is largely for the 
lower grades, while domestic business 
leans to the top grades. There are sti|! 
substantial stocks of contract wheat «| 
the terminals, and all indications point 
to liberal receipts for the balance of the 
month. Offerings are fair. Inspections 
for the week averaged 364 cars per day, 
against 311 last week. Daily closiny 
prices for No. 1 northern for the week: 

-—Futures— 


Cash May July 
May 15 ........ $1.47 $1.42 $1.39 
me. OO ecenckoc 1.474 1.43% 1.41 
| |) Brrr 1.47% 1.42% 1.39 
SEE | 66860008 1.44% 1.38% 1.25 
7) Berries 1.42% 1.38% 1.36 
Be BO ccsecces 1.42% 1.37% 1.35 


Basis, in store, Fort William, 


RYE FLOUR 
Dullness is the predominating feature 
of this market. Quotations: best patent 
flour $7 bbl in 98-lb bags, medium $4, 
dark $5, rye meal $5, delivered, Winni 
peg territory. 
DEATH OF JOHN W. IRWIN 


John Willard Irwin, manager of the 
Consolidated elevator and one of the best 
known grain men of Canada, died on 
May 18, following an illness lasting since 
April 14. He is survived by several 
sons, all of whom are in the western 
grain trade or elevator business. 

The late Mr. Irwin was the first fore- 
man of the first elevator to be erected at 
the Head of the Lakes, the old King ele- 
vator, of Port Arthur, in 1882. He as- 
sisted in the loading of grain into the old 
wooden steamboat, Erin, which carried 
the first cargo of grain down the lakes. 
The ship was loaded by hand, the grain 
being transferred from the elevator to 
the ship in wheelbarrows. 

Mr. Irwin was born at Kingston, Ont., 
where he received his first instruction in 
the grain business while employed by the 
Richardson Grain Co. 


SOIL SURVEY OF SOUTHERN ALBERTA 


Under ‘the direction of Dr. F. A. 
Wyatt, professor of soils at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, the department of agri- 
culture is making a soil survey in the 
southern part of the province this year. 
The university and the department of 
agriculture are co-operating in this work, 
which will be carried on along similar 
lines to last year. The survey will cov- 
er a strip of land which will include some 
3,500,000 acres lying between Macleod 
and Nanton, and as far east as Medicine 
Hat. The university is supplying three 
men for the work, the department tak- 
ing care of all other expenditure, includ- 
ing the balance of the men and all equip- 
ment. The department will also under- 
take to publish the report. 

The survey is for the purpose of mak- 
ing a physical and chemical analysis of 
the soil to determine, among other things, 
its suitability for crop production, the 
crops most suitable to certain areas; to 
ascertain the soils which are more liable 
to blow, and to determine, if possible, 
any properties in the soil which render 
it more likely to blow. 

MANUFACTURE OF POTATO FLOUR 

Manufacturing potato flour from sec- 
ond grade potatoes at Edmonton should 
prove quite a profitable enterprise, ac- 
cording to R. C. W. Lett, colonization 
agent of the Canadian National Rail- 
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ways, who has obtained considerable in- 
formation on the subject. A plant which 
can handle 600 bus per day can be in- 
stalled for about $9,000, and there is 
apparently an unlimited demand for the 
flour, which is mixed with wheat flour to 
improve the flavor and enhance the keep- 
ing qualities of bread. It is not a sub- 
stitute for wheat flour, but it is consid- 
ered by bakers to be a necessity in most 
of their products. 

According to the figures of the Idaho 
Falls potato factory, when potato flour 
is 5c per lb and potatoes 50c per bu, 
there are splendid profits in making po- 
tato flour. Mr. Lett believes that either 
potato flour and starch could be made 
from the local grown potatoes with a 
good profit to the growers, but is of 
the opinion that the two should go to- 
gether for the greatest profits. 

Samples of potato flour received by 
Mr. Lett are very good. He has also re- 
ceived samples of carrot flour, and flour 
made from other vegetables, all of which 
have a market. 

NOTES 


W. W. Hutchison, manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
spent part of this week in Winnipeg on 
his way to Medicine Hat and other points 
in the West. 

The price of bread in Regina, Sask., 
advanced two thirds of a cent per loaf 
on April 15. The price is now 90c for 
10 loaves. The price of a 114-lb loaf was 
8'.c; it is now 9c. 

To assist the farmers in the unorgan- 
ized districts of southwestern Saskatche- 
wan in handling some of their problems, 
five university graduates in agriculture 
holding the degree B.S.A. have been 
sent out to the local improvement dis- 
tricts hy the Saskatchewan department 
of agriculture. The first line of work 
these men will undertake will probably be 
in connection with grasshopper organiza- 
tion. Other problems to engage their at- 
tention will be co-operative experimental 
work with craps, stock marketing and the 
introduction of good breeding sires. 

Following a conference in Winnipeg 
this week between premiers Norris and 
Dunning, it was announced that Manito- 
ba and Saskatchewan would be repre- 
sented jointly before the special com- 
mittee of Parliament considering resto- 
ration of the Crow’s Nest Pass agree- 
ment. H. J. Symington, K. C., was ap- 
pointed to represent the western govern- 
ments at the conference. The executive 
committee of the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture also considered the freight 
rates question in relation to the agree- 
ment, and may be represented before the 
committee, 

Provincial officials in the three prairie 
provinces are making ample preparation 
to deal with any outbreak of grasshop- 
pers that may occur this year. It is well 
known that there are plenty of places 
where an outbreak might happen if steps 
are not taken to kill off the young in- 
sects as soon as they are hatehed. As 
showing the abundance of reserves in 
the hands of government officials, it may 
be noted that Saskatchewan has 65,000 
gallons of molasses, 280 tons of arsenic, 
800 tons of bran and great quantities of 
other elements that go to make up the 
poisonous compounds used in extermi- 
nating the hoppers. L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., May 20.—A stronger 
demand for winter wheat flour has re- 
sulted in a second advance in price. This 
time the gain is 25c bbl. A scarcity of 
supplies as well as the greater demand 
is the reason for the advance. Sales of 
choice grades in carload lots were made 
at $7.15 bbl, secondhand jute, delivered, 
with smaller lots at $7.40, delivered, and 
winter wheat patents $7.90@8.15 in new 
cotton bags, delivered. 

The trade in spring wheat flours has 
been considerably stronger, although the 
price remains unchanged. English buy- 
ers have been in the market for fair or- 
ders, and several thousand sacks were 
sold for May delivery. Domestic condi- 
tions were firm, with spring wheat flour 
prices remaining at $8.50 ‘bl for first 
patents in car lots, seconds at $8 and 
Strong bakers at $7.80, jute, delivered, 
less 10¢ cash. 

A drop of $1 is the feature in bran 
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and millfeeds during the week, this be- 
ing announced on Tuesday. A fair trade 
has been done in Manitoba bran in car 
lots at $31.50 ton and shorts at $33, in 
bags, delivered. Smaller lots are sell- 
ing at $28.25 for bran, $30.25 for shorts 
and $32.25 for middlings, in bags, de- 
livered, less 25c spot cash. 

The market for rolled oats is slow, 
with prices remaining $3 per 90-lb bag. 
White corn flour is unchanged at $@ 
5.10 bbl. 

. NOTES 

Reid Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and Mrs. 
Dobell, are on a holiday trip to Europe. 

The following stocks were in Montreal 
on May 13: wheat, 2,297,920 bus; corn, 
2,262,145; oats, 701,038; barley, 436,138; 
rye, 84,298; buckwheat, 1,898; flaxseed, 
21,850; flour, 18,649 sacks. 

To insure protection against loss by 
fire or explosion, all grain received in the 
port elevators will be insured and the 
charges added to the cost to shippers 
from now on. This will cover the grain 
from the moment it is received in storage. 

Enormous quantities of grain and flour 
are pouring into Montreal from the Ca- 
nadian lakes, by rail and water, daily. 
Some idea of the trade this year is indi- 
cated by the figures for Wednesday, 
when the grain arrivals were 1,653,205 
bus, and of flour 12,437 sacks. 

L. F. Kier. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DututnH, Minn., May 22.—The break 
in wheat today did not bring a revival in 
demand, but if anything shook the con- 
fidence of buyers who had anticipated a 
little current buying. Some demand 
might turn up should the market im- 
prove, though buyers surely will go 
slow until they see evidence of more 
price stability. Inactivity featured the 
flour market again last week. The buy- 
ers represented were the small ones reg- 
ularly in the market, with few of the 
larger users showing any actual buying 
interest. The latter appear to have their 
immediate requirements filled. 

Durum buyers filled some small orders 
last week, but as a rule the backward 
demand caused a rather quiet market. 
The looked for decline in prices is being 
realized by the present action of the 
wheat market, and buyers are still hold- 
ing off in the hope of further reductions. 

Home requirements of rye flour were 
readily cared for the past week. This 
trade bought just enough to meet estab- 
lished business. No outside interest re- 
ported, and no business can be expected 
so long as local quotations are out of 
line with other competitive points. 

The millfeed market continues slow, 
under light demand. Supplies are gen- 
erally well cleaned up, being sold about 
as fast as made. Increased activity in 
the milling trade must come about before 
there can be any improvement in the 
feed situation. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
:, Ie. MePeReeErTerrery 21,460 58 
Ben, SNEED 5.055 430400000004 17,650 48 
We BE csaweccecvienseses 8,450 23 
Twe FORTE OOO cccsccccsces 15,260 41 


NOTES 

A cargo of 1,500 tons Canadian screen- 
ings arrived last week and went into a 
local house for storage and later distri- 
bution. 

Canadian flaxseed recently arrived 
here by boat from Fort William, Ont., 
has commenced to be railed out to own- 
ers at Minneapolis and other points. 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
John Dunn, F. C. Reibe, R. C. Schiller, 
Harry J. Gee, A. J. Reddelin, R. P. 
Ewald and G. H. Taylor, all of Minne- 
apolis. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, was in Milwaukee late 
last week, and is leaving for St. Paul this 
evening in connection with freight rate 
matters. 

P. D. Sheehan, local agent of the 
Western Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau, went to Waterloo, Iowa, last week 
to attend the funeral of a sister, Mrs. 
J. F. McSweeney. 

Late boat loadings, Saturday, were 
179,000 bus rye, 619,000 wheat, and 718,- 


000 corn, a total of 1,516,000. Today 
200,000 bus oats and 350,000 durum 
wheat are going aboard vessels. 

The water rate on wheat to Buffalo 
has taken a drop of 4c, business now 
being done on a basis of 2c bu. The quo- 
tation is steady at that mark, with no 
pressing inquiry for tonnage at the mo- 
ment. Grain under contract for deliv- 
ery in the East is being sent out as rap- 
idly as possible under the circumstances. 

Notice for a new trial in the libel suit 
of C. E. Burgess against Turle & Co. has 
been filed in the local district court. The 
plaintiff sued for $100,000, claiming that 
libelous statements were contained in an 
official notice published by the company’s 
attorneys regarding the cancellation of a 
contract. A jury awarded the plaintiff 
$9,982. 

Miles H. McNally, trustee of the Os- 
ceola Mill & Elevator Co., bankrupt, 
brought suit against the Duluth Hay & 
Grain Co. for $1,409.58 due on merchan- 
dise transactions, and a jury last week 
allowed him a verdict for $1,082.49. In 
a counter claim the defendants sought 
$5,946.29 as damages for failure of the 
plaintiff to continue an extension of sat- 
isfactory credit, while admitting one 
third of the amount sued for was due the 
plaintiff. 

Flaxseed futures suffered a_ severe 
break today under sharp pounding by pit 
traders. October lost the least, 5c, 
against 8@9c for the other issues. The 
latter recovered several cents of the loss 
in the late session on better support. 
Weakness was attributed to the fact that 
prices have been held too high in com- 
parison with wheat and coarse grains, 
helped by the break at Buenos Aires and 
estimates of a heavy increase in Cana- 
dian acreage. 

Cash offerings of spring wheat were 
well taken, but the country run proved 
rather light. Eastern millers were re- 
ported picking up supplies to cover flour 
contracts for export account. Desirable 
durum met local demand to cover ship- 
ping needs and milling requirements. A 
leading shipping house was busy assem- 
bling stuff coming to it and getting it 
aboard boats for delivery at eastern 
American or Canadian ports for move- 
ment to the seaboard and abroad. 

F. G. Cartson. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 821.) 


ransacked the house and got away with 
jewelry valued at about $10,000 and a 
small sum of money. A maid in the em- 
ploy of the Deaver family was evidently 
an accomplice of the burglars, and dis- 
appeared with them. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has sold nine disc separators to 
the Industrial Commission of North Da- 
kota for use in the state owned mill now 
being completed at Grand Forks. It also 
reports the installation of separators in 
the following mills: Pratt (Kansas) Mills; 
Anthony (Kansas) Mills; Hoffman Mills, 
Enterprise, Kansas (2); Goodlander 
Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas; Moses Bros. 
Mills, Great Bend, Kansas (2); Kingman 
(Kansas) Mills; James A. Goos, Mait- 
land, Pa; Cherokee (Okla.) Mills; Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills; R. L. Cole & Co., 
Krum, Texas; International Milling Co., 
Wells, Minn; J. C. Hunt Grain Co, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., for China (20); Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Clinton, Mo; Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. San Francisco; 
Community Milling Co., Neche, N. D; 
Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis. 








MILLING IN JUGO-SLAVIA 

Jugo-Slavia, which has heretofore ex- 
ported much of its grain to mills in 
Switzerland, Hungary and Italy for 
grinding, is now entering the industrial 
field herself, according to a New York 
association known as the “Friends of 
Jugo-Slavia.” Through American sup- 
port, M. Vasa Nastich, a prominent en- 
gineer of the kingdom, states this organi- 
zation, has laid plans and secured the 
site for a large modern flour mill in 
Zemun, which is across the river from 
Belgrade. With equipment of the most 
modern type, it is planned to devote the 
efforts of this plant entirely to produce 
for export, which will take away a con- 
siderable business from other nations, 


ve 
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The size of the grain production as 
given in the report of the department of 
customs for 1921 is expected to show 
the possibilities of a future milling in- 
dustry, for in exports alone were in- 
cluded such items as 87,795 tons wheat, 
329,919 tons corn, 31,568 tons flour, and 
several hundred tons of farina and mac- 
aroni, the last two items being new de- 
velopments for the year. All of these 
items showed a huge increase over the 
production for export in 1920, notwith- 
standing poor transportation facilities, 
the gain in wheat being nearly 37,500 
tons, in corn 202,844, and in flour about 
3,000 





ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

Cnicaco, Itt., May 20.—The subject 
of federal grain standards was an im- 
portant feature of the twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, which was held at 
Hotel Jefferson, Peoria, on May 9-10. 
William P. Carroll, of the Department 
of Agriculture, read a paper on the 
federal grades, and the discussion and 
resolutions which followed were of much 
interest to the grain men present. 

A resolution was passed requesting the 
Secretary of Agriculture to change the 
rules of grain inspection as follows: (1) 
that, if the inspector is in doubt as to 
the grade, the grain under inspection 
should be navel in the higher grade; 
(2) that in the rules for damage in corn 
there be four grades and sample, instead 
of six grades and sample, No. 1 to have 
not over 2 per cent damage, No. 2 not 
over 5 per cent, No. 3 not over 10 per 
cent, No. 4 not over 15 per cent, and 
sample over 15 per cent; (3) that the 
Secretary of Agriculture abolish the 
grade known as yellow hard wheat. 

L. W. Railsback, of Weldon, IIl., was 
elected president to succeed F. G. Hor- 
ner. In his annual address, the retiring 
president reviewed the movements of the 
trade during the past year, and em- 
phasized the fact that many of the farm- 
ers’ troubles are due to the misguided ac- 
tivities of the “misnamed co-operative 
movement.” C. E. Graves, of Weston, 
was elected first’ vice president, and B. 
L. Christie, of Galesburg, second vice 
president. 

R. I. Mansfield, chairman of the spe- 
cial executive committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, ad- 
dressed the members on “The United 
States Grain Growers, Inc.” Other 
speakers were George C. Gale, member 
of the Illinois constitutional convention, 
whose subject was “Taxation in Illinois”; 
J. B. Sowa, chief scale inspector for the 
Illinois association, who explained the 
new Illinois weights and measures act; 
John B. Maling, of Chicago, who talked 
on “Class Legislation”; George A. Wells, 
secretary of the Western Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Des Moines, Iowa, who 
spoke on “Elevator Site Leases”; and 
Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, who dis- 
cussed briefly different problems which 
faced grain dealers of this country. 

V. P. WittraMs. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
May 19, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
C. Be Bee cvcvecses 2,378 7 257 ees 
Consolidated .... 799 68 29 18 
Ogtivies® ..cvecese 545 80 55 oes 
Grain Growers .. 853 295 222 eee 
Fort William ... 678 48 86 40 
GB. Ty Be vcvccsece 2,635 699 149 111 
North Western .. 402 104 67 ove 
Port Arthur ..... 3,680 581 364 29 
Can. Gov't ....0. 1,081 355 87 102 
Sask. Co-op. .... 2,121 368 75 52 
Private elevators. 7,582 1,234 263 102 

Totalg .vcccors 22,754 4,105 1,653 454 
TFOAF GOO ccccsies 12,137 12,545 2,129 1,673 
eer 3,298 1,422 337 51 
Lake shipments.. 4,232 2,045 904 107 
Rail shipments... 452 40 13 eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ST. Ma. 1G. W.rccce 7 
No. 1 northern. .2,857 No. 2 C. W...... 555 
No. 2 northern..1,577 No. 3 C. W...... 381 
No. 3 northern..4,027 Ex. 1 feed ..... 148 

S sos t 152 

80 

Special bin ..... 120 

a... Mrreerere 1,428 

Be, eee, 6<4acees 1,234 

4 ome 

Special bin ..... 661 TWeees ws cecvsers 4,105 
OUROTS 220522205 2,557 
Private ....c.0- 7,582 
Total w.cccss 22,754 





A matter of such far-reaching impor- 
tance to the milling industry has re- 
cently been called by a reader of The 
Millers’ Almanack to the attention of 
the editor of The Northwestern Miller 
that the whole correspondence, together 
with explanatory charts, is here pub- 
lished verbatim. 


ITEM I 


Letter from the editor of the Minne- 
apolis Daily News to the editor of The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Minneapouis, April 12, 1922. 
Dear Mr, Edgar: 

Upon attempting a hasty tour of ex- 
ploration through The Millers’ Almanack, 
1922, my attention was riveted by the 
first full p illustration which in- 
stantly caused the recurrence of an old- 
time puzzle and halted further progress 
through the volume. 

Why -does the zodiacal gentleman ap- 
pear with his visceral cavity unbuttoned 
and his duodenum, appendix, pyloric 
suture, sigmoid flexure and other visceral 
appurtenances fully exposed to the care- 
less breeze? 

The late Theodore Hostetter, whose 
name is indissolubly associated with al- 
manacs, was a one-time roommate of 
mine and would gladly have imparted the 
information had it been in his possession. 
But upon that point he was as ignorant 
as he was regarding the benefits of water 
as a beverage. 

As an enlightened publisher who per- 
petuates the tradition of an abdominably 
ventilated M. Zodiac, you may be able 
to explain why he should appear in the 
guise of one prepared for a Cesarian 
section. 

I am asking you in pa for an 
understanding perusal of your valuable 
work, 

Yours truly, 
W. A. Frise, 
Editor The Daily News. 


ITEM IL 


Letter from the editor of The North- 
western Miller to the editor of The Daily 
News: 

Mrinneapouis, April 13, 1922. 
Mr. W. A. Frisbie, The Daily News, City. 

My Dear Frisbie: I agree with you 
that M. Zodiac makes a most improper 
exposure of his works in our Almanack, 
but such a display on his part seems to 
be habitual, constitutional and inherent. 

Why he has always been given to this 
vulgar display I do not know. Perhaps 
Mr. Bellows, who edited the Almanack, 
has information on the subject; he al- 
ways gives a reason for things, although 
I confess that very frequently it is the 
wrong one. I am therefore referring 
your inquiry to him for reply. 

Thanking you for calling my attention 
to this matter, I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wituam C, Epoar. 


ITEM III 


Letter from the editor of The Millers’ 
Almanack, to the editor of The Daily 
News: 

Minneapouis, April 13, 1922. 
Mr. W. A. Frisbie, The Daily News, Min- 
neapolis. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 12th inst. 
addressed to Mr. William C. Edgar has 
been referred to me for attention and 
reply, as it is not the practice of this 
company to disturb the President there- 
of in answering such purely elementary 
questions relating to the milling and al- 
lied industries as may be raised by ill- 
informed persons. It is, I may state in 
passing, a matter of profound surprise to 
me that the editor of a supposedly en- 
lightened journal should be in ignorance 
regarding so simple a matter as the rea- 
sons why the gentleman in the Almanack 
appears in public with his abdominal 
cavity, as you somewhat inaccurately 
suggest, unbuttoned. 

t is hardly conceivable that, in your 
researches into the guiding causes of 
contemporary politics, you should not 
have perused the astrological treatises of 
Sosigenes of Alexandria, Eratosthenes 
and Eudoxus. Still more elementary, 
and indeed of a primary school nature, 
is the familiar “Astronomia” of Manilius, 


wherein you will find your question 
tersely answered thus: 

Et quanquam communis eat tutela per 

omne 

Corpus, et in proprium divisis artubus 

exit: : 

Namque aries capiti, taurus cervicibus 

haeret ; 

Brachia sub geminis cencentur, pec- 

tora cancro. 

Sosigenes of Alexandria, strongly sup- 
ported by Aratus, Tyco Brahe and Heve- 
lius, maintains that the bladder, together, 
though to a lesser degree, with the other 
organs occupying the abdominal cavity, 
are under the influence of the Sixth Sign 
of the Zodiac, otherwise known as Virgo. 
Why Virgo should be peculiarly respon- 
sible for this portion of the anatomy is 
a subject I prefer not to discuss; the 
fact is incontestably as stated. 

I need hardly explain to an individual 
of your apparent erudition that from 
the time of Amonitus Lethalis and Cac- 
chinarius Ridensis it has been admitted 
by all competent medical authorities that 
the diseases of the sundry parts of the 
body are occasioned by the malign influ- 
ence of planetary combinations. In this 
connection I quote briefly from the popu- 
lar English translation of Dunkelhaupt’s 
German version of Duns Scotus Erigena’s 
Latin rendering of the well-known work 
on this subject by Logomachis of Squal- 
entum: 

“Since it is that the anatomy of the 
body is involuted by a complexus of in- 
volitional attributes, does it follow that 
the conjunctions, disjunctions and con- 
volutions of interplanetary correlation- 
ships are of the utmost potentiality be- 
come to determine those infractions of 
the immutability of the spheres vulgarly 
known as diseases.” 

As further indication, I quote the fol- 
lowing touching line from Vergil, in 
which, in a moment of great distress, 
Pius Aeneas calls upon the divinity to 
aid him (Bk. xxiv, 1. 342): 

Quid est, Virgo, eheu! sub pectore male 

facendum? 

Since Virgo is thus incontestibly made 
responsible for the organs in question, 
I ask you, as a simple matter of common 
sense, how she could possibly be expected 
to exercise her functions intelligently if 
she were quite unable to see what she 
were doing. If the gentleman in question 
were, as you so baldly phrase it, “but- 
toned up,” it might be supposed that 
Virgo had some potential relationship to 
a mere discomfort of the variety popu- 
larly known as a belly-ache, which is not 
at all the case. 

However, while your question is an 
academic absurdity. it has a slight ele- 
ment of rationality in view of the-uncon- 
ventional nature of the pose adopted by 
the gentleman in question. Recognizing 
that, in such a simple minded community 
as Minneapolis, this might expose him to 
censure (not to mention the inclemency 
of the climate), I have commissioned our 
staff artist to re-draw him in a garb 
better suited to this period, and I trust 
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shortly to be able to send him to you 
in a costume which will meet with even 
your hypercritical approval. 
Yours truly, 
H. A. Betrows. 


ITEM IV 

Communication from Robert E. Ster- 
ling, associate editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

It is much to be regretted that a man 
of such evident intelligence as Mr. Fris- 
bie should not be informed on this sub- 
ject. The story of the unhappy affair 
is a familiar one to all readers of Dr. 
Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf, but for the in- 
formation of Mr. Frisbie I am here quot- 
ing it in a liberal translation from the 
original Low English: 

M. Zodiac of Equinox 

By the twelve signs he swore 
That his crowded little Mary 
Should house its guests no more. 


By the twelve signs he swore it 
And named an opening day, - 

And bade the surgeons put to rout 
His trick menagerie. 


The water-bearer and the ram, 
Expertly were withdrawn, 

The virgin, crab, the goat and bull, 
And then the scorpion. 


The archer and the lion bold, 
The balances and fish, 

Till last of all the twins obeyed 
The Zodiacal wish. 


M. Zodiac of Equinox 

Awoke and heaved a sigh, 

And whispered, “Leave it open, Doc, 
We’re famous, you and I. 


“For in the centuries to come 
When monuments have gone, 
I'll still live in the Almanack, 
M. Zodiac,—page one.” 


The contents of M. Zodiac, 
Thus sprinkled o’er the page, 
Insure the Zodiacal fame 
From age to endless age. 


This lesson let us learn from him, 
We moderns keen and wise, 

His tummy makes his fame secure, 
It pays to advertise. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapouis, Inp., May 20.—Small lot 
sales, with no great interest manifested 
in any quarter, marked business in flour 
in Indiana this week. Fluctuations in 
wheat prices have deterred any but abso- 
lutely necessary buying. Millers for the 
most part seem of the opinion that no 
considerable revival in the trade is to be 
expected during the remainder of the 
present crop year. 

There is an absence of foreign demand, 
which is becoming increasingly embar- 
rassing. Some small orders for Euro- 
pean consumption have been booked in 
the last few weeks by Indiana concerns, 
but they form only a small percentage 
of the volume of export business that 
formerly was done. 

Quotations showed a narrower range 
at the end of the week, compared with 
the levels that prevailed last week. Soft 
winter patents, standard to short, are 
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available for shipment in car lots at $6.25 
@7.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis, a drop of 25c in the minimum, 
with the maximum unchanged. Hard 
winter patents, standard to short, are 
priced at $7.25@8, the minimum being un- 
changed, with a decrease of 25c in the 
maximum. Spring patents, standard to 
short, are quoted at $7.75@8.50, there 
being no change in the minimum, with 
the maximum showing a decline of 25c. 

Millers, as a rule, are carrying sma!! 
stocks of wheat, and buying is slow. 
Receipts in the Indianapolis market also 
are small. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported io 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended May 20: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activiy 
DWM WOOK osc cccccuscesens 7,870 
S| Serre 8,094 
SE GER ances ceceba ci see 2,945 
Two years ago ..........+:. 5,962 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Ou 

ME, . 00-0 0,0 KG) C6 ceA wee 34,000 4,0 

GE No veeccwepre sas cused 178,000 57,0 

Da Pentne cakeas keds sae 212,000 112,0 

PT ee eee 5,000 1,4 
STOCKS IN STORE 

Wheat Corn Oats Flo 

bus bus bus bb 


May 20, 1922.. 
May 21, 1921.. 
May 22, 1920.. 


87,000 216,000 150,000 » 
48,940 194,120 151,950 4,5 
207,510 371,630 101,950 3,2 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Grits and hominy flakes have bee 
moving more freely than other cor 
products in the last few days. Miller 
say the volume of buying is about wha 
is to be expected at this season of th: 
year. Quotations are unchanged, wit: 
grits offered for shipment in car lots a 
$1.95 per 100 Ibs, sacked, f.o.b., Indian 
apolis, meal at $1.90, hominy at $2, hom 
iny flakes at $2.85, cerealine at $2.55 ani 
corn flour at $2.05. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is moving only fairly well. 
but there is no big accumulation ot 
stores. Bran is offered for shipment in 
car lots at $28@30 ton, sacked, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis, mixed feed at the same level. 
and middlings at $30@32. Hominy feed 
is priced at $23.50, bulk, and $25, sacked 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





MONTREAL HARBOR QUIET 

Monrreat, Que., May 20.—In view 0 
the settlement of the strike of the lony 
shoremen of Montreal, the action agains 
208 men arrested after the riot at tli 
docks two weeks ago has been dismisse«! 
by Judge Cusson. It is understood thi 
was a part of the price of settlement 
The policeman who was seriously injure« 
in the fight and whose life was despaire« 
of for a few days, is making excellen 
progress, and his recovery is assure«! 
Everything is calm around the dock 
and the nonunion workers, whose pres 
ence led to the riot, have disappeared. 


L. F. Kipp. 
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M. Zodiac Before and After Sartorial Treatment by George E. Graves 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


MEOPCRAMUB 6c cccccccvccccescccecs $9.25@9.35 
Spring patents, jute ........-++.++ 7.90@8.50 
Spring straights, jute ...........- 7.60@8.10 
Spring clears, jute .......+++-+++- 5.50@6.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 3.90@4.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.40@8.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........+.-+ $6.50@6.90 
Straight, southern, jute ......... - 6.00@6.25 
Clear, southern, jute .........++. » 4.75 @6.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.15 @7.60 
Patent, 95 per cent .......0ee00% - 6.80@7.25 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........+. ++» 5.25@6.25 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$5.75@6.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 5.40@5.60 


WHEAT—Millers locally and outside are 
buying very little wheat. Elevator interests 
are doing most of the buying, and arrivals 
continue heavy from Missouri River points. 
Receipts, 1,454 cars, compared with 1,564 
last week and 90 a year ago. Premiums 
are holding about steady. Prices in spot 
market have slumped, following action of 
May future. Winter grades are down 4%@ 
5c, and spring wheat 5@7c. Shipping sales 
about 40,000 bus. Compared with May, pre- 
miums closed as follows: 

1 red May to \c over 1d h 1@1%c over 


2 red May to 4c un 24h May to %c over 
3 red 3% @5c under 3 dh 8@4c under 

4 red 6@8ec under 44h 6@8c under 

1 hd May to %c un 1yh May to \%c over 
2hd May to %*c un 2yh May to %¥c un 

3 hd 4@5c under 3 y h 5@6c under 

4 hd 6@8e under 4 y h 10@20c under 

1 n 5@10c over 1 dn 15@28c over 

2 May to 8c over 2 dn 10@20c over 

3n 5e un to le over 38 dn 5@18c over 
4nleovtol2c un 44n 5c un to 8c over 
1m May to 6c over 8 m 6@10c under 


2m 8@6c under 4m 10@20c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
red, si sasevoses ticen 162 


2 red, 189% @146% 137% @144% 154 @159% 
1 hd. 148 @151% 187% @140% 153 @166 


2 hd. 189% @146% 185% @145% 151 @164% 
1d kh cece @150_..... @145% ..... , eosee 
2d iW cece @ wccce cocceQeecee voces 

In, @ cdcosMecece soese @...-- ig ois 
2, B cece DIET H 2.00 Qeeene voces 

ldn isii@ita eeces + Seat 158 @i67 
3d M ceece eee cove eet 6000 


‘ ‘ORN—Spot Re i nentianaiie ain for 
the week, but trade generally very slow. 
Offerings absorbed only fairly well by do- 
mestic buyers, and export business continues 
light. Receipts much lighter, being 755 cars, 
compared with 1,284 last week and 703 a 


year ago. Cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: ' 
This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 62% @62% 61% @62% 59% @61% 
2 mix... 61% @68 61% @62% 59 @61% 
3 mix... 60% @62% 60% @61% - 58% @60% 
4 mix 60 @61 59% @60% , -@59% 
5 mix 59% @60% 59% @59% --@58 
6 mix... 58% @60% 58% @59% 56% @59 
1 yellow. 62% @68% 62 @63 59% @62 
2 vellow. 62% @63% 61% @63 59% @61% 
3 yellow. 60% @62% 60%@62% 58% @61% 
4 vellow. 59 @61% 59 @62 58% @59% 
5 vellow. 58% @61 59 @61 -»-@5 
6 vellow. 58% @60% 58% @60 57% @58% 
1 white -»-@62 61% @63 59% @62 
2 white. 624% @63% 61% @63 59% @62 
3 white. 60% @62% 60% @62% 58% @60% 
4 white. 60 @61% oo Beer oo. @5 
5 white. 59 @61 60 @60% ....@659 
6 white. 58% @61 58% @60 57% @58 
OATS—Trade in this market best in 


months. A good export demand exists, and 
spot stuff is selling at best premiums on the 
crop, No. 1 white is 24%c lower. One trader 
80/1 600,000 bus in one day. ' Cash prices, 
with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 41% @44% 41% @44% 38%@39% 
2 white. 39% @44% 39%@44% 38 @39% 
3 white. 38% @43 87% @41% 36% @38% 
4 white. 364% @42% 34 @40% 36% @387% 


RYE—Cash prices average an advance of 
8c on the week. Business is quite feature- 
le-s, and both domestic and foreign demand 
are only fair. Receipts, 1382 cars, compared 
With 233 last week and 35 a year ago. No. 
2 ranged $1.09%@1.11, compared with 
$1 03% @1.07% last week and $1.38@1.47 a 
yar ago. May closed today at $1.06%, July 
a! $1.06%, and September at 98\c. 


BARLBEY—tThis market shows no change 
in conditions. Buying is spasmodic and 
limited. No export business. The range 
was 62@74c, compared with 60@74c a week 
ago and 58@69c a year ago. May closed 
tuday at Tle. 

CORN GOODS—Domestic and foreign 
trade only fair, though — is expected to 
- aprove shortly on a of r of 

lussian relief demand, Prices slightly low- 








er. Corn flour $1.65, yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.50, white granulated corn meal 
$1.55, yellow and white cream meal $1.50, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.55, oatmeal 
$2.55, in jutes, car lots, per 100 Ibs. Rolled 
oats, $2.35 per 90-lb sack. 
LINSEED MEAL—Down 
week, at $50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 
not urgent, and supply very limited. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
r-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis..... 187 155 201 99 


$1.50 on the 
Demand 





Wheat, bus.... 2,154 333 262 367 
Corn, bus...... 1,490 1,096 1,883 1,311 
Oats, bus...... 1,402 925 2,332 1,172 
Rye, bus....... 128 27 178 eee 
Barley, bus.... 103 137 58 54 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.0.b., Milwaukee: 


Spring patent 
Spring straight 


$8.60@9.05 
- 7.75 @8.25 





DE GUOOT wcccvccrecossccess - 6.25@6.60 
Second clear .. 5.25 @6.25 
Kansas patent 7.60 @8.35 
Kansas straight ...........-+.++5 7.10@7.90 
TO GO WOO ccc cc ccccvcwcoese 5.95 @6.55 
Tee BOG, SETRIBME 2 cccccsccscces 5.20@5.95 
Bee Ce GEE 80.5 6.0 6 cecwwes tones 3.95 @5.25 
Comm Boum, 100 1G ..ccccccccccess 1.50@1.55 
Ce BED, Bee GE be criccteccnscsee 1.55 @1.60 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs ...........0005 1.65 @1.60 


MILLFEED—Steady to easy. Slow de- 
mand, but offers light and mainly for de- 
ferred shipment, which attract little interest. 
Bran and middlings unchanged to 50c lower. 
Rye feed 50c@$1 lower. Hominy feed firmer 
to $1 up. Standard bran, $22.50@23; winter 
bran, $23@23.25; standard fine middlings, 
$22.50@23; flour middlings, $26.50@28; red 
dog, $32@34.50; hominy feed, $24@25; rye 
feed, $23@23.50; old process oil meal, $52.10; 
cottonseed meal, $48.50; gluten feed, $32.85, 
—all in 100-lb sacks, 


WHEAT—Declined 5@8c. Receipts, 14 
cars; last week, 14; last year, 69. Choice in 
good demand, but lower grades dull. Of- 
ferings light and generally absorbed, though 
discounts on poor stuff longer. Basis steady 
on spring; easier on winters. No. 1 dark 
northern, 20@30c over Minneapolis July; 
ordinary northern, 5@l6c discount under 
dark; No. 1 hard winter, May to lc over; 
No. 1 red winter, May to lc over. No. 1 
dark (Dakota) northern closed at $1.60@ 
1.70, No. 2 $1.55@1.65, No. 3 $1.50@1.60, No. 
4 $1.46@1.56, No. 6 $1.41@1.51; No. 1 red 
winter $1.34@1.36, No. 2 $1.29@1.34, No. 8 
$1.26@1.29; No. 1 hard winter $1.34@1.36, 
No. 2 $1.31@1.33, No. 3 $1.28@1.30; No. 1 
mixed $1.26@1.42, No. 2 $1.21@1.38, No. 8 
$1.18@1.36, No. 4 $1.16@1.32, No. 5 $1.11@ 
1.28. 


RYE—Declined 1@1%c. Receipts, 46 
cars; last week, 25; last year, 39. Both spot 
and to arrive offers readily taken by ship- 
pers; millers take fair quantity of most de- 
sirable, preferring Wisconsin. Receipts light. 
Basis steady, spot ranging 1%@1%c over 
July; No. 1 closed at $1.07% @1.07%; No. 2, 
$1.06% @1.07; No. 3, $1.05@1.06; No, 4, 
$1.04@1.05. 

CORN—Advanced \c. 
last week, 465; last year, 71. Demand good 
and offerings moderate, Shippers and in- 
dustries buying. Basis steady, spot ruling 
1% @2%c under July prices; mixed, 2@2%c 
under. No. 2 white closed at 62% @62%c, 
No. 3 61% @61%c; No. 2 yellow 62@62%c, 
No. 3 61% @61%c; No. 2 mixed 62c, No. 3 
61% @61%c, 

OATS—Closed steady. Receipts, 343 cars; 
last week, 250; last year, 87. Offerings mod- 
erate, and demand fair from shippers and 
cereal industries. Basis lower. No. 3 white 
spot quotable 1c under July to 2%c over, 
according to weight. No. 2 white closed at 
40@43c; No. 3 white, 38% @42c; No. 4 white, 
38@4ic; sample grade, 37@40c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 152 
cars; last week, 126; last year, 97. Choice 
firm and wanted. Malting salable; low 
grades slow. Offerings moderate. Iowa was 
quoted at 63@74c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
65@76c; Minnesota, 63@75c; Dakota, 63@ 
78c; feed and rejected, 60@66c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 . 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 42,000 17,850 7,140 20,536 
Wheat, bus.. 19,600 95,550 92,000 67,375 
Corn, bus.... 552,020 101,175 654,875 121,373 
Oats, bus.... 725,445 184,005 601,241 136,450 
Barley, bus.. 243,320 149,865 84,360 38,880 
Rye, bus..... 65,090 654,210 40,143 104,568 
Feed, tons... 1,710 330 869,236 3,753 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 19 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98's, or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 





TROOS, «oon 000 6Wb00 66 6endeccncecs $7.25 @7.80 
| ee 6.65 @7.00 
First clear 5.25 @6.25 
Second clear 4.50@5.50 


MILLFEED—Eastern buyers entered this 
market after prices for bran fell $2 per 100 
lbs early in the week. With this added 
demand, the market recovered somewhat. 
Stocks and offerings are light. Both brown 
and gray shorts were in moderate demand 
at unchanged quotations. Quotations, per 


Receipts, 373 cars;. 


ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $20@21; brown 
shorts, $22@22.50; gray shorts, $24@24.50. 

WHEAT—tThe sudden withdrawal of mill 
buyers, and indications of a diminishing de- 
mand for wheat to go to Chicago for May 
delivery, which has been the main support 
of the market for several weeks, caused a 
3@15c slump in cash wheat prices here. 
Expectations of a liberal movement to Kan- 
sas City the first of next week were also a 
factor in the diminished demand. Receipts 
the latter part of this week were above the 
recent average, and numerous country ad- 
vices said fairly large quantities were en 
route to Kansas City. Wichita, Hutchinson 
and Salina are shipping to this market the 
surplus resulting from the dull mill demand. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.27@1.55, 
No. 2 $1.26@1.55, No. 3 $1.24@1.55, No. 4 
$1.18@1.48; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.27@1.29, 
No. 2 $1.25@1.27, No. 3 $1.20@1.25, No. 4 
$1.19@1.22. 

CORN—Demand fair all week, with mod- 
erate offerings. Prices are unchanged to ic 
higher. Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
57%c, No. 2 57%c, No. 3 57c, No. 4 56@ 
56%c; yellow corn, No. 1 59c, No. 2 59c, No. 
3 58%c, No. 4 58c; mixed corn, No. 1 57%c, 
No. 2 57%c, No. 3 57c, No. 4 56%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

om Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls. 21,450 10,700 95,200 88,000 
W’t, bus. .1,082,700 1,575,450 1,799,450 1,330,650 


Corn, bus. .366,250 156,250 153,750 350,000 
Oats, bus.. 86,700 73,100 34,500 61,500 
Rye, bus... 2,200 5,500 2,200 3,300 
Barley, bus 33,000 22,500 20,800 19,500 
Bran, tons. 220 320 4,000 2,940 
Hay, tons...” 2,204 2,700 924 932 





TOLEDO, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $6.35@6.65; spring, $8.05@ 
8.45; Kansas, $7.85. 


MILLFEED—Car ots, 100’s, per ton, 


f.o.b., Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran ............ $27.00@ 29.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 27.50 @29.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 28.00 @30.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 28 cars, 19 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 48 cars, 34 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 56 cars, 48 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1922 





1922 1921 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 39,200 25,200 120,760 9,433 
Corn, bus.... 60,000 41,250 36,900 17,659 
Oats, bus.... 369,900 75,850 107,350 62,145 
BOSTON, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $9.50@9.75 
Spring patents, standard ......... 8.00@9.40 
og. ee ere 6.25 @7.25 
Hard winter patents .... cc cccces 7.50@8.50 
Soft winter patents .............. 7.50@8.50 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.50@7.50 
Soft winter clears ............... 5.50@6.50 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 6.50 @6.75 
MILLFERED—Demand slow for wheat 


feeds, with some pressure to sell and prices 
lower. Other feeds steady, with fair de- 
mand. Spring bran, $29@29.75 for pure 
and $28.50@29 for standard; winter bran, 
$28.75 @29.25; middlings, $28.50@33; mixed 
feed, $33@38; red dog, $39; gluten feed, $40; 
gluten meal, $51.75; hominy feed, $30.50; 
stock feed, $30.50; oat hulls, reground, $14; 
cottonseed meal, $51.50@60.50; linseed meal, 
$52@56,—all in 100’s. 

CORN- MEAL—Moderate demand, and 
market steady. Granulated yellow $1.90, 


bolted yellow $1.85, feeding $1.55, cracked 
corn $1.55, all in 100’s. 
OATMEAL—Market unchanged, with 


moderate demand. Rolled is quoted at $2.75 
and cut and ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S- RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis... 19,200 321,416 ...... ceeee 
Wheat, bus.. 53,820 246 199,894  ..... 
Corn, bus.... 17,400 2,855 1,364,849 5,051 
Oats, bus....119,335 15,865 311,027 2,250 
BPG, WEB.c.e sooes 200 696 1,320 
. Wns 66604 - 6oéeu Coe  veass 
Millfeed, tons. 58 De <eswaca’ ‘sesus 
Corn meal, bbls coe | ae 
Oatmeal, cases... are ees ee 
Oatmeal, sacks 1,600 ce rere Tee eee ee 


Exports from Boston during the week 
ending May 20: 50,551 bus bonded oats to 
Liverpool, and 55,000 bus to Antwerp. 





DULUTH, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ....... $7.90@8.20 $8.45@8.80 
Bakers patent ........ 7.50@7.85 8.20@8.55 
First clear, jute....... 5.25@5.80 6.50@7.00 
Second clear, jute..... byt $e 55 5.00@5.50 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.25@7.50 9.25@9.50 
Durum patent ........ 6.80@7.10 9.00@9.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.75; No. 2 straight, $6.10; No. 
3 dark, $3.90; No. 5 dark, $6; No. 8 rye, 
$5.35. 

WHEAT—The durum movement was fair 
in volume, indicating that farmers who are 
through seeding have commenced to market 


their reserves. Good grades of this wheat 
were in constant demand from elevators and 
milling interests, but the off stuff proved 
difficult to sell unless at a heavy discount. 
Spring receipts and’ offerings were light, 
with demand readily absorbing anything 
coming on the market. Futures firmed 
early, but later became easy. Weakness 
featured the closing day under light trade. 
Stocks decreased 98,000 bus on the week. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 


a northern———_ 
May No. No. 2 No. 
26.0. 154% 9 169% 152% @165% 145% @162% 
16... 157% @172% 155% @168% 148% @165% 
17... 156% @171% 154% @167% 147% @164% 
18... 15456 @169% 152% @165% 145% @162% 
19... 152 @167 150 @163 143 @160 
20... 15056 @165% 1485 @161% 144% @158% 
o——Amber durum——," -—Durum—, 
May No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


15. 139% @146% 137% @144% 132% 130% 
16. 142% @149% 140% @147% 135% 133% 
17. 141% @148% 139% @146% 134% 182% 
18. 140% @147% 188% @145% 133% 131% 
19. 138% @145% 136% @143% 131% 129% 


20. 137 @144 135 @142 130 128 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
May 3 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Bevsece 57% 355% @37% 109% 44@66 
Bes Sa26 58% 35% @37% 110% 44@66 
BU shaves 57% 36 .@38 109% 44@66 
ee 57% 35% @37% 108% 44@66 
Dececue 57% 35% @37% 107% 44@66 
BO. ances 57% 35% @37% 106 44@66 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring— ——Durum——, 


May May July May July Sept 
eee 158 128 132% 126% 117 
BRcocseve 160 130 135% 129% 119% 
ee 160 130 134% 127% 119% 
BOs course 158 130 133% 127 118 
TTT 156 130 131% 125% 117% 
DOr ciccce 154 127 130 123% 117 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7—Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 105 74 #158 185 176 2 
Durum .... 430 211 506 469 246 1,025 
Winter .... 8 3 se 4 - 58 

Totals .. 543 288 664 608 422 1,265 
GOR. ccccce 351 43 1,510 189 os 
GOES occcee 330 120 20 955 2 24 
Me weseees 320 141 412 1,825 63 505 
Barley .... 172 11 75 486232 40 55 
Flaxseed .. 59 239 12 ae 221 12 

Bonded... 82 oe ‘ ae oe 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 20, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_ 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk n} 
1,2 nor f§ 94 27 7 11 27 20 
8dkn 
3 nor f 35 158 86 22 16 67 
All other 
spring .. 376 187 422 12 27 77 


1, 2am da} 
1,2 dur jf 3:61 40 347 74 36 110 
All other 


durum ..2,066 471 596 155 33 58 
Winter .... 8 2 15 3 3 1 
Mixed ..... - es +» 180 169 145 





Totals ...2,940 1,795 1,478 457 311 478 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Corn . 2,894 49 
Oats ......4,437 5,204 28 
Se sek 0a 1,078 2038 294 wa ee 
Barley .... 114 68 142 12 1 o% 
Flaxseed 117 1,535 32 ee ‘- 3 
FLAXSEED 


There was nothing of particular signifi- 
cance one way or another. When demand 
and supply were not a price making factor 
the action of wheat and other grains gen- 
erally governed. This was clearly empha- 
sized the closing day, when losses ranging 
2% @4%c were recorded. The full decline 
against May 13 reached 5%c in old crop 
deliveries and 4@8c in the fall contracts. 
Trading was light. Cash business was neg- 
ligible, owing to the small receipts. Stocks 
increased 94,000 bus, the bulk being con- 
tributed to by imports of Canadian flaxseed. 
Elevator holdings tonight are 117,000 bus, 
compared with 1,535,000 at the same time 
last year, 





- Close———, 

Opening May 21 
Mayi5 High Low May 20 1921 
May ..$2.80 $2.82% $2.75 $2.75 $1.94 
July .. 2.80% 2.83 2.75 2.75 1.95 
Sept. . 2.79 2.82 2.75 2.75 1.95 
Oct. .. 2.79 2.80 2.71 2.71 1.95 





NEW YORK, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Market conditions somewhat im- 
proved; fair amount of business done with 
wholesale bakers who were fortunate enough 
to catch quick drops in the market. This, 
added to the bookings of smaller lots made 








possible by later break in cash wheat prices, 
je up a fairly good volume for the week. 
ears still scarce and in good demand, 
Export business fair. Quotations: spring 
first patent, $9.25@10; standard patent, $8.25 
@3.76; first clears, $6@6.75; soft winter 
straights, $6.50@6.75; hard winter straights, 
$7.60 @7.76; first clears, $6@6.75; rye, $6.25@ 
6.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 268, 058 bbls. 

WHEAT—Showed rapid fluctuations with 
wide range, supposedly on account of longs 
disposing of May holdings. Cash situation 
weak. Light export demand. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.51%; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1,51%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.59; No. 
2 mixed durum, $1.46%. Receipts, 1,614,000 
bus. 

CORN—Market inactive; limited sales; 
price changes narrow, with downward in- 
clination, Export buying limited. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 80%c; No. 2 mixed, 
80%c; No. 2 white, 80%c. Receipts, 469,000 
bus. 

OATS—Market held fairly firm on good 
export sales, but general inclination was 
toward lower prices in sympathy with other 
grains. Quotations: No. 2 white, 50c; No, 3 
white, 48%c; No. 4 white, 47c. Receipts, 
2,022,500 bus. 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.0.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent $8.15 @8.40 
Standard 7.75 @8.00 
First clear 6.75 @6.25 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


7.20@7.40 
6.50@6.80 
5.00@5.30 


Patent 
Straight 
First clear 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

7.00 @7.20 
Straight 6.40@6.60 
First clear 4.75 @5.00 

MILLFEED—Prices declined this week in 
spite of the fact that production has been 
very light and offerings limited. Some 
mills, particularly interior ones, reported a 
fair to good demand, but the market gen- 
erally was dull and weak. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $22.50 
@23; soft winter bran, $23.50@24; gray 
shorts, $26.50@27.50. 

WHEAT—Some improvement in cash de- 
mand, Elevator interests bought country 
run Nos. 2 and $3 red, and receivers were 
able to place a few cars with shippers. 
There was also a little local inquiry for 
cheap milling qualities of sound wheat. Very 
little hard wheat offering, and demand quiet. 
Receipts, 201 cars, against 161 last week. 
Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.41; No. 2 red, 
$1.37; No. 3 red, $1.28@1.31; No, 2 hard, 
$1.34. 

CORN—Market was fairly lively at times. 
There was talk of export demand at sea- 
board, but no sales were reported here, and 
the domestic call was slow. Receipts, 243 
cars, against 370. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 
61%c; No. 8 corn, 59%c; No. 6 corn, 56c; 
No, 2 yellow 63%@64c, No. 4 yellow 62%c; 
No. 2 white, 62c. 

OATS—No change was noted, demand con- 
tinuing very quiet. Receipts, 206 cars, 
against 160. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 40%c; 
No, 3 oats, 39@39%c; No. 4 oats, 38%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts -Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.. 85,270 80,340 110,700 89,520 
Wheat, bus. 595,200 656,400 454,840 1,086,075 
Corn, bus... 565,500 386,100 467,150 386,075 
Oats, bus... 605,625 566,000 520,150 381,906 
Rye, bus.... 27,500 5,500 1,490 1,310 
Barley, bus. 20,800 16,000 5,820 5,100 


Patent 





BUFFALO, MAY 20 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, 
carloads: 
Best patent spring 
Bakers patent 
First clear 
Second clear r ‘ 
ee errr rere rrr 6.75 @6.90 
Rye, straight 6.25@6.40 
Sacked 
sees + @25.00 


cotton %’s, 





Bran, per ton 

Standard middlings, per ton.. 
Mixed feed 

Flour middlings 

Red dog, per ton 

Corn meal, table, 100 lbs: 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton 
Cracked corn, per ton 

Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 
Gluten feed, per ton 

Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 
Oil meal, per ton 

Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked 
Reground oat hulls, sacked 
Milo, No. 3, 100 lbs -@ 1,78 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs :.@ 2.40 

WHBEAT—While a few cars of soft winter 
were wanted, prices bid were generally too 
low to effect sales, 

CORN—Receipts were light of track corn, 
but sufficient to meet the wants of the trade, 
and after an advance of %c early in the 
week the market remained steady until the 
close. Store corn was cheaper, except for 
a few local feed mills. Closing: No. 2 yel- 
low, 71%c; No. 3 yellow, 7lc; No. 4 yellow, 
70c; No. 5 yellow, 69c; No. 6 yellow, 68c,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—Receipts on track were taken as 
soon as offered, and the market was steady 
at %c higher than last week. Closing: No. 
1 white, 47%c; No. 2 white, 47c; No. 3 
white, 45%c; No. 4 white, 44c,—on track, 
through billed, 

BARLEY—Practically no offerings except 
a few cars on track, which are held at 78 
@838c, through billed. 


RYE—Good inquiry for track receipts, No. 
2 in store was quoted at the close at $1.11, 
in carloads. 





29. 75 @30. 00 
29.25 @29.50 
28.25 @29.00 





11. roe yt 25 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BALTIMORE, MAY 20 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

Spring first-patent 

Spring standard patent 

Hard winter short patent 

Hard winter straight 

Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter straight (near-by)... 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, standard 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent 
City milis’ winter straight 

MILLFEED—Lower in instances and gen- 
erally inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $28@29; soft winter 
bran, $30@31; standard middlings, $28@29; 
flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $39@41; 
city mills’ middlings, $27@28. 

WHEAT—Down 6@6%c; demand and 
movement small. Receipts, 103,200 bus; ex- 
ports, 115,111; stock, 440,810. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.41; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.41; range of southern for 
week, $1.10@1.47. 

CORN—Off %c; movement and demand 
only fair. Receipts, 490,539 bus; exports, 
104,785; stock, 2,226,874. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow or better, track, 72%c; 
contract spot, 69%c; No. 4, spot, 68%c; range 
of southern for week, 71@72c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $3.60. 

OATS—Steady; demand and movement 
improving. Receipts, 291,044 bus; exports, 
235,600; stock, 187,486. Closing prices: No. 
2 white, domestic, 49% @50c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 49@49 %c. 

RYE—Lost 2%c; movement good, demand 
moderate. Receipts, 439,118 bus; stock, 1,- 
019,423. Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, $1.16%; highest at which sales were 
made during week, $1.21. 


$8.25 @8.50 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 20 

FLOUR—Receipts, 1,800 bbls, and 8,538,235 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 5,169 sacks to Con- 
stantinople, and 500 to Glasgow. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
Spring first patent $8.60@9.00 
Spring standard patent 8.10@8.50 
Spring first clear -» 6.75 @7.25 
Hard winter short patent .. . 8.00@8.50 
Hard winter straight 7.50@8.00 
Soft winter straight 6.25 @6.75 

RYE FLOUR—Demand moderate and the 
market firm, with supplies small. Quota- 
tions: $6.25@6.50 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

WHEAT—The market advanced 4c early 
in the week, but subsequently dropped 7c, 
closing at a net decline of 3c for the week. 
Receipts, 292,471 bus; exports, 428,933; stock, 
1,093,050. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: 

No. 2 red winter $1.38@1.43 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky 1.34@1.39 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No, 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEED—Quiet, 
erally weaker. Offerings ample. 
tions, car lots, per ton: 
Spring bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings 
Flour middlings 





and the market gen- 
Quota- 


$29.00@30.00 
30.00 @31.00 
28.00 @29.00 
32.00 @33.00 
37.00 @38.00 


CORN—Market quiet, but steady under 
light offerings. Receipts, 163,586 bus; ex- 
ports, 149,998; stock, 1,621,509. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 72@73c, 
No. 3 71@72c, No. 4 69@70c; car lots, for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow 74@75ic, No. 3 
yellow 73@74c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade slow, and the 
market without important change. Quota- 
tions: 

Kiln-dried— 
Granulated yellow meal, 
Yellow table meal, fancy 

OATS—Demand only moderate, but offer- 
ings light and the market advanced %c. 
Receipts, 86,980 bus; exports, 30,065; stock, 
107,326. Quotations: No. 2 white, 50% @51c; 
No, 3 white, 49@49%c. 

OATMEAL—In small supply and market 
firmer, but trade quiet. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.30; pat- 
ent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 


100-lb sacks 
$1.65 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 23 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

May 23 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

cotton $8.05@8.85 $9.75 @10.00 
Standard patent 7.90@8.25 9.15@ 9.50 
Second patent 7.55@7.80 8.85@ 9.25 
*First clear, jute .... 5.85@6.70 6.25@ 6.40 
*Second clear, jute... 3.75@4.25 4.15@ 4.25 

*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (May 23), 
in jute, were: 

May 23 Year ago 
$7.20@7.40 $8.85@9.10 
5.85@5.90 6.90@7.10 
4.25@4.35 4.25@4.75 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


No. 2 semolina 
Durum flour 


1921 1920 1919 
May 27... 254,895 296,295 289,480 
May -+. 237,185 261,530 275,050 369,760 
May -+. 248,415 232,095 253,780 374,555 
May 6.... 229,630 242,425 268,265 328,820 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 1919 

May 27... 6,035 2,670 64,055 
May see 2,150 400 81,210 
May «oa 17,315 8,445 65,175 
May 6.... 1,430 4,136 44,725 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
April 1. 63 70,315 162,775 194,085 oes 505 
April 8. 63 69,315 172,320 149,805 so axe 
April 15 61 68,665 162,995 173,670 715 
April 22 61 69,315 181,020 166,775 o2e eee 
April 29 61 68,965 172,250 158,045 eee ay 
May 6. 61 69,115 159,820 158,585 eee 730 
May 13. 60 68,775 173,475 155,360 eee wee 
May 20. 56 59,565 124,310 117,780 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 23), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

23 Year ago 
$19. soose. 00 $16.00@16.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@20.50 15.50@16.00 
Flour middlings... 25.00 @ 26.00 20.00 @21.50 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@33.00 24.00@25.00 


. CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs* $23.50@23.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.00@24.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 25.00@25.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. - @22.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2. 
Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 
Graham, standard, bblit 
Rolled oats** 
Mill screenings, light, per tun.. 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 1 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 
Linseed oil meal* 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs, 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel; 
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No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
May $1.62% @1.70% $1.61% @1.66% 
May 18 -60% @1.68% -59% @1.64% 
May -57 @1.65 -56@ 1.61 
May 2 -535 @1.62% -52% @1.58% 
May 2 54% @1.63% 53% @1.59% 
May 56% @1.66% -55% @1.62% 


No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
May $1.60% @1.66% $1.58% @1.63% 
May 18 1.58% @1.64% -56% @1.61% 
May 1% 1.55 @1.61 -53 @1.58 
May 1.51% @1.58% -495% @1.55% 
2 1.52% @1.59% .50% @1.56% 
1.55% @1.62% -52% @1.59% 
May July May July 
$1.57% $1.46% $1.51% $1.40% 
1.54% . 2 1.51% 1.41% 
1.42 23 1.54% 1.44% 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No, 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
May $1.32% @1.37% $1.27% @1.32% 
May 1.32 @1.37 1.27 @1.32 
May 1.30% @1.35% 1.25% @1.30% 
May 20 1.28% @1.33% 1.23% @1.28% 
May 22 1.28% @1.33% 1.23%@1.28% 
May 1.30% @1.35% 1.25% @1.30% 
No. 2 amber No, 2 durum 
May $1. 38 Ss 34% * 24% @1.29% 
May 18 1.2 @1.34 1.24 @1.29 
May 137% 01.32% 1.22% @1. 27% 
May 1.25% @1.30% 1.20% @1.25% 
May 1.25% @1.30% 1.20%@1.25% 
May 1.27% @1.32% 1.22% @1.27% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Corn Oats Rye Barley 
36% @37% 107% @108% 53 @64 

36 @37 106% @106% 53@64 

54% @55% 35% @36% 104% @105% 53@64 

- 56% @56% 35% @36% 103% @104% 53@64 

- 54% @55% 35% @36% 101% @102% 53@64 

- 54% @55% 34% @35% 101% @102 53@64 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: 





ay 20 May 13 
Wheat, bus 1,344,930 1,229,360 
Flour, bbls 34,834 8,515 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,013 1,335 
Corn, bus 176,640 299,640 
Oats, bus 544,050 472,800 
Barley, bus 215,000 198,720 
Rye, bus 59,000 62,000 
Flaxseed, bus 75,000 65,720 173, 400 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: May 21 
May 20 May 13 1921 
631,400 491,400 782,040 
Flour, bbis 273,514 267,730 293,962 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,029 10,457 10,913 
Corn, bus 354,240 459,950 99,000 
Oats, bus 1,109,080 1,284,000 400,770 
Barley, bus 245,960 398,160 133,650 
Rye, bus 97,980 65,700 39,060 
Flaxseed, bus ... 9,090 9,920 14,960 


Wheat, bus 


May 24, 1922 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): - 

May 21 May 22 

May 20 May13 1921 1920 

981 1,023 461 5 
No. 1 northern. 43 50 
No, 2 northern. . 503 399 
Others “ 3,558 


5,030 
7,924 

56 
5,975 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 21 May 22 May 2 
May 20 May13 1921 
Corn ...1,501 1,574 207 
Oats ..18,057 18,479 8,077 
Barley... 276 319 630 
y 300 373 20 
Flaxseed, 78 60 981 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1} 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


o—Mplse—7 Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track May July 
May 16.... ™ 86% 2.86 2.82% 2.82% , 
May 17.... aoe% 2.84% 2.79% 2.79% 
May 18.... 2.8 2.82 2.78% 2.78% 
May 19.... Att 2.81% 2.77% 2.77% 
May 20.... 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.76 
May 22.... 2.69% 2.69% 2.69 2.69 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapoli 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, -——-In store—. 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 192» 
Minneapolis. 75 173 60 78 981 1 
Duluth 14 239 12 117 1,535 3 


Totals ... 216 412 72 195 2,516 54 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to May 
20, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, —Shipments 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 
Minneapolis ... 3,578 5,347 1,119 65 
err 2,910 3,592 3,260 2752 





Totals 38 8,939 4,379 40 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues 
day, May 23, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

¢ From 
Phila-Hamp 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia R’ds 
Aberdeen .... 19-29 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 

19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
coos 31,00 eee Sass 





vee BR00 wre ee 
Bristol 9. 9000, ees, S08 19. 
Cardiff 10 ease .9o5% eeve 
Bergen x -e+- 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. x ° 25. 00 25.00 
Stavanger ... ° eees id 25.00 
Copenhagen. . ls 25. f° 25.00 


) 


¢ 34.00 
Glasgow 2 " 9. 19.00 
Stockholm ... . le * 28.00 
Gothenburg .. 25. sees y 25.00 
Malmé ...... 28.00 30. .. 28.00 
Hamburg .... 19.00 19. 9. 19.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 23. 3. 23.00 
Havre 23.00 23. m 23.00 
MEOERORIOD ..< BEGG coves cove eden 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 2: 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 35.00 .... .... 35.00 
Hull ‘ ° ‘wbec 
Liverpool .... 19. 9. m 19.00 
London , 6 le 19.00 
Londonderry.. eee a aasa 
Manchester .. : . 19.00 
Newcastle baee datean 4400 
Rotterdam ... , ° 6 19.00 
Gibraltar © sees cece 
Southampton,. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on May 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Baltimore ... 331 2,327 173 643 

Boston ess, 1,979 273 eee 

Buffalo 3,944 2,450 1,492 

Chicago ....5, 6,846 14,440 1,169 

Afloat .... 594 1,544 eos 
Detroit 37 wr 

St. Joseph... 301 
Duluth § 2,894 4, 438 
Galveston eee 

ees. 216 150 
Kan. City. 3,135 1,415 
Milwaukee, . 1,442 705 
Minneapolis "4,760 1,501 18,057 
N. Orleans... .1,058 323 95 
Newp. News. ... 50 10 
New York... 666 820 1,911 
752 41,155 2,287 
88 167 159 
Philadelphia. 638 1,639 106 
St. Louis.... 675 471 209 
Toledo 151 542 
Canals 10 120 
Lakes , 1,258 1,414 





Totals ...26,353 30,660 51,550 6,354 1,518 
Last year.. 9,465 15,224 28,035 1,578 1,403 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,633,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
196,000; oats, 1,339,000 Increases—Rye, 

146,000 bus; barley, 198,000. 
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New York, N. Y., May 20.—There are 
apparently well-founded grounds for the 
belief that there will be a genuine quick- 
ening in business activity within a few 
months. Competent experts believe that 
this will come in response to a better 
purchasing power and the adjustment of 
various labor disturbances which are 
now the cause of more or less unsettle- 
ment. In various basic industries the 
undertone is better and, while there have 
not been sensational gains in any quar- 
ter, the total improvement has been con- 
siderable, compared with conditions ex- 
isting a year ago. 

THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


In the automobile industry, especially, 
the improvement has been quite pro- 
nounced. Some Detroit manufacturers 
are receiving such a large volume of or- 
ders as to make it difficult for them to 
obtain the requisite supply of skilled 
labor. While it would be foolish to look 
for a new high record production in this 
line, the prospects are for a broad im- 
provement, compared with the low level 
of last year. 

There are definite indications that the 
ranks of idle workers are being rapidly 
reduced. Were it not for the strike of 
coal miners and the disturbance among 
the textile employees, there would be 
hardly any abnormal surplus of workers 
at all. While there are sporadic strikes 
and labor troubles, the total unsettle- 
ment from this cause is not nearly as 
great as seemed likely a few months ago. 


MORE MERGERS COMING 


The whole country is seeking means of 
reducing production costs and increasing 
profits. The feeling is general that be- 
fore long.some other industrial combina- 
tions similar to that just effected be- 
tween the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the 
Lackawanna Steel interests will be an- 
nounced, The main incentive for these 
mergers is reduced operating expenses, 
and while the plans of the mergers are 
not always successful, some large econo- 
mies usually result. Inasmuch as operat- 
ing costs were largely augmented in the 
war period and in the years of high 
wages which followed it, various manu- 
facturers and industrial managers realize 
now the necessity of effecting such econo- 
mies as will make it easier for large con- 
cerns to operate at a reasonable profit. 


FINANCING EUROPE * 


The Genoa Conference in many re- 
spects has been a grievous disappoint- 
ment to the American people. There are 
indications, however, that important re- 
forms may develop from it, as the whole 
world is realizing the need of co-opera- 
tion and a sensible arrangement for the 
development of increased productive fa- 
cilities everywhere. In the war-wrecked 
area, especially, there have been expend- 
ed large sums which are bound to return 
sizable dividends later on, but much more 
needs to be done, and the indications are 
that a great deal will have to be accom- 
plished through the use of American 
capital before the undertaking has been 
completed. 

Although the United States is located 
ata great distance from the center of 
most serious disturbance, the outstanding 
fact is that American business men and 
financiers are closely allied with great 
Furopean financial interests, which will 
react instantly to any beneficial reforms 
accomplished through the medium of the 
Genoa Conference or similar undertak- 
ings. 

There are many reasons for taking a 
hopeful view of this situation, but at the 
moment the affairs are at something like 
a standstill, and will not be thoroughly 
developed until the huge international 
loan for German account is underwrit- 
ten or fully provided for. There never 


was a similarly complicated situation be- 
fore, for while European finance has 
frequently been in a troubled state, the 
extent of the disturbance has been nothing 
like as great as has developed in this in- 
stance. 

The investing public is still optimistic. 
It is absorbing enormous aggregate loans 
and sufficiently large security issues to 
indicate that there is still a large unsat- 
isfied demand in the United States for 
good investments. The bond market at 
the moment, however, is less active, which 
is not surprising, in view of the enor- 
mous issues that have been absorbed 
since the opening of 1922. The indica- 
tions are that this movement will be re- 
sumed on a large scale as soon as the 
new European loans are arranged for 
and it is seen how much new business the 
railroads are likely to obtain. 

The American people are taking a 
hopeful view of the future and, while 
there are many problems to be worked 
out, the prevailing belief is that a satis- 
factory solution will pave the way for 
genuinely better business all around. 
The whole world is making an uphill 
fight to recover from the terrific effects 
of the World War, and while there have 
been many delays to reckon with and 
obstacles to be surmounted, the total 
progress has been eminently satisfactory, 
judged by the extraordinary amount of 
work that has had to be put through. 

There has never been a time when 
American finance was so closely inter- 
twined with European finance and when 
the great nations of the earth realized 
more completely the need of sensible co- 
operation in the effort to make up for 
the distressing losses that have been tak- 
en by various smaller countries that 
were caught in the maelstrom of the 
World War. 


BARNES MADE PRESIDENT 


“lected Chief Executive of United States 
Chamber of Commerce—4,000 Delegates 
Consider World’s Economic Position 


Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., New York and Duluth, former head 
of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, was elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States at 
the final business session of the annual 
convention held in Washington, D. C., 
May 15 to 18. He succeeds Joseph H. 
Defrees, of Chicago. 

Besides listening to a comprehensive 
discussion of the world business situa- 
tion, with some of the outstanding busi- 
ness leaders of the country participating, 
together with the President, Secretary 
Hoover and members of Congress, the 
convention expressed itself in resolutions 
as follows: 

Recommended representation of the 
United States on the Reparations Com- 
mission. 

Approved United States participation 
in the International Court of Justice. 

No change should be considered in con- 
nection with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem except as would add further strength 
and usefulness to the present plan and 
continue existing safeguards against par- 
tisanship in direction or service. 

An adequate privately owned and pri- 
vately operated merchant marine should 
be maintained under the American flag 
as a necessary safeguard for the com- 
mercial advancement of the United 
States. 

Opposition should be continued against 
proposals for the repeal of such basic 
provisions of the transportation act of 
1920 as confer on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to correct state 
rules that unreasonably discriminate 








against interstate commerce. 
The Hague rules concerning ocean 


bills of lading should be recognized as 
representing a step in advance. 

European economic conditions and the 
extent to which the prosperity of the 
United States depended on their solution 
were discussed by the 4,000 delegates at- 
tending the convention. Suggestions for 
bringing about their improvement ranged 
from a recommendation that the United 
States be represented on the Genoa con- 
ference to a wiping out of the indebted- 
ness of the European nations to the 
United States. 

Problems with which business men 
have been wrestling for months in their 
own offices in an effort to bring about a 
resumption of normal business condi- 
tions and to start a general movement of 
foreign commerce were brought up to 
develop the ideas of all the business of 
the country. The discussions centered 
around the main question of European 
conditions and their effect on American 
business, and the whole convention as- 
sumed a great international aspect, out 
of which is expected to come solutions of 
the problems now confronting the world. 

Charles S. Haight discussed The Hague 
rules of uniform bills of lading at the 
opening session of the merchant marine 
group. Other speakers were F. H. Price, 
New York City, export agent Millers’ 
National Federation, and C. E. Herrick 
and C. B. Heinemann, both of Chicago. 

Mr. Haight declared that no one could 
deny that for the past 30 or 40 years 
conditions with reference to ocean bills 
of lading had been wholly unsatisfac- 
tory. Outlining the proposed rules, he 
said that friendly spirit between the na- 
tions could be created through them, if 
the interested parties in the United 
States would declare themselves, defi- 
nitely and emphatically, “in favor of in- 
ternational co-operation and the adop- 
tion of The Hague rules.” 

In discussing the President’s pro- 
gramme for a merchant marine, Albert 
D. Lasker, chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, pointed out the 
absolute necessity of American business 
supporting American ships. 

President Harding expressed an op- 
timistic view of the immediate future of 
American business. He indicated his be- 
lief that the unemployment problem had 
passed, and that there would be a short- 
age of common labor within the next 
three months. Conditions in the agricul- 
tural sections were much improved, he 
declared, and he further noted a happy 
disposition in industrial circles to co- 
operate with the government in hasten- 
ing the final war readjustments. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in an address before the meeting, 
presented a review of conditions in Rus- 
sia, and declared that, until that country 
recognized the necessity of getting back 
to such fundamentals as producing and 
re-establishing foreign confidence and 
credit, there was small opportunity for 
America to aid except in charity, in 
which this country had already outdis- 
tanced the whole world. 

Mr. Hoover’s pronouncement on Rus- 
sia, by far the most comprehensive thus 
far made by any official of the Harding 
administration, was echoed in the diplo- 
matic correspondence between Secretary 
Hughes and the Italian government, in 
which the United States declined to par- 
ticipate in the Hague conference on 
Russia. 

“Our relationship to the Russian prob- 
lem must be predicated upon one basis 
only,” said Secretary Hoover, “and that 
is what will bring real assistance to the 
Russian people in this time of their 
greatest need. We are providing charity 
in Russia today in a measure ten times 
that of all the rest of the world, and we 
are saving the lives of 10,000,000 of their 
people. The solution cannot be found in 
charity, for unless productivity is re- 
stored charity. will be overwhelmed. 
Real and lasting help must be based up- 
on cold economics, or it will bring no 
real reconstruction or relief to Russia.” 





C. P. Brennan, Chicago, western man- 
ager of the Liberty Yeast Corporation, 
has just returned from a trip to Texas, 
where he has been calling on the trade. 
While there he attended the convention 
of the Texas Association of the Baking 
Industry, which was held at Houston, 
May 16-18. Representatives of the com- 
pany from San Antonio, Houston and 
Dallas were also present. 
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PIE FILLING STANDARDS 


Subject Ably Discussed at National Conven- 
tion of Wholesale Pie Bakers 
Held in Detroit 

Derrorr, Micu., May 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Standards for pie fillings 
were discussed fully in a paper read to- 
day at the fifth annual convention of the 
National Association of Wholesale Pie 
Bakers by Dr. L. E. Sayre, of Kansas. 
The convention was opened promptly at 
10 a.m. by President J. C. Hutchison, 
of the Hutchison Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, at the Statler Hotel. Dr. Sayre re- 
called many instances of cordial relation- 
ship he had had during the past year 
with pie bakers throughout the country. 
He advocated a purity slogan which he 
thought would not only develop the pie 
industry but also gain many customers, 
and suggested that some publicity be 
given by pie bakers to the question of 
purity of products. 

Business ethics were also touched upon 
by the speaker. These he defined as ex- 
isting relations between the members of 
the association. He further urged co- 
operation by members for the purpose 
of standardizing the analysis of fruit for 
pies, to which subject he had given con- 
siderable time in the past year. 

Dr. Sayre explained, in connection 
with charts, the composition of the prin- 
cipal fruits and the insoluble residue 
of the same, describing .also the method 
of washing fruits in order to determine 
residue, as well as the use of a cen- 
trifugal machine and microscope. In 
conclusion he intimated that he had not 
by any means settled the problems of 
standards for pie fillings, and had only 
opened the way for further research 
work. He called on pie bakers to sup- 
port a method of scientific laboratory 
investigation of fruits. 

The remainder of the session was giv- 
en over to readings of the minutes of 
past meetings by Secretary J. J. Regan, 
Philadelphia, and reports of the treas- 
urer and the executive committee. 

Albert Schulteis, Washington, D. C., 
made a very able address on the pie in- 
dustry, advocating the making of a 
good standard pie and suggesting that 
members get together in their individual 
communities and settle upon the best 
service to render the public. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard brought good 
wishes from the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation and its president, A. L. Tag- 
gart, inviting all present to attend the 
annual convention and exhibition of his 
association to be held in September at 
Chicago. He referred to the recent 
meeting of food officials and chemists 
in Chicago, when the question of fruits 
for pies was discussed. He demonstrat- 
ed the unfair competition pie bakers had 
to contend with on account of harmful 
propaganda sent out against their prod- 
ucts, and recommended that some pub- 
licity be given showing that only the best 
of raw materials were used. The speak- 
er congratulated the association on hav- 
ing the assistance of Dr. Sayre, now 
serving also as a member of the federal 
committee on definitions and standards. 
In connection with flour, he mentioned 
that the dropping of the term “bakers 
patent” had been urged during a meet- 
ing held some time ago at Minneapolis. 

The afternoon session was chiefly de- 
voted to discussions on national adver- 
tising, the advisability of establishing a 
central laboratory to cover the chemical 
side of pie baking, and standardization 
of materials. Resolutions were adopted 
appointing committees to investigate 
these matters and report back to the 
association. 

The question of whether the associa- 
tion should affiliate with the American 
Bakers’ Association was another topic 
considered, and after Dr. H. E. Barnard 
had talked upon the several features of 
the service rendered by his association, 
it was decided that the executive com- 
mittee should consult with him as to 
some workable basis for dues, its decision 
to be reported to the next meeting of 
the association. Charles Schmidt, of 
Baltimore, spoke strongly in favor of 
the American Bakers’ Association and 
what it had accomplished for members 
of his company. A. S. Purves. 

[Editor’s Note: Additional news of 
the pie bakers’ convention will be found 
on page 840 of this issue.] 
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The flour trade is featureless, demand 
being moderate in all directions, though 
aggregate sales to the many domestic and 
foreign markets reached by Pacific Coast 
mills are not inconsiderable. Every pos- 
sible market for flour is being actively 
canvassed, and all leads sedulously fol- 
lowed up. Organizations which display 
resourcefulness and initiative are doing a 
fair business, but those which lack these 
qualifications are doing little or nothing. 

The north Atlantic seaboard markets, 
opened up to Pacific Coast millers by the 
reduction in water rates, are being thor- 
oughly worked, and the outlook is en- 
couraging for business in certain grades 
of flour which can be laid down there at 
attractive prices. ‘the mills are doing a 
good deal of introductory work in those 
markets, and believe that good results 
will follow. 

Export trade shows a slight improve- 
ment. Japan has again been in the mar- 
ket, and a moderate business is passing. 
Reports from that country indicate lib- 
eral flour requirements in the next few 
months, and that a fair share of these 
will be met by purchases on the Pacific 
Coast. A steady business of fair volume 
continues to be done with the United 
Kingdom. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, are quoted: Montana, $8@9.20; 
Dakota, $9.30@9.85; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7.80@8.85. Washing- 
ton bakers patent, basis 98’s, $7.60@7.75 
bbl; blue-stem family patent, basis 49’s, 
$8@8.20. 

On account of the number of country 
mills closed down and short operations 
of port mills, millfeed is very strong, 
Washington mill-run being quoted at $34 
@34.50 ton to jobbers. Montana mixed 
feed is quoted at $32@33. 

Some new crop. wheat is being con- 
tracted for, grain houses reporting that 
about 1,000,000 bus have so far been sold. 
New club wheat is selling at $1.10@1.15, 
coast, against $1.30 for old crop club. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northyvestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 29,860 56 
Last week ........ 52,800 26,282 50 
Year ag0 .....eees 52,800 16,844 32 
Two years ago..... 52,800 17,160. 33 
Three years ago.... 52,800 48,604 103 
Four years ago.... 46,800 24,194 51 
Five years ago .... 40,800 23,026 56 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, m 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Tee WOO © cnc cceus 57,000 738 24 
Last week ........ 57,000 16,657 29 
ZORP BHO ocwcccece 57,000 34,962 61 
Two years ago..... 57,000 33,412 59 
Three years ago.... 57,000 49,520 86 
Five years ago..... 57,000 27,332 47 


Forty-four interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended May 15, 1922, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 213,900 bbls of flour, 
made 52,600, or 25 per cent of capacity, 
against 36,404 made the previous fort- 
night by 35 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 169,500 bbls, or 21 per cent of 
capacity. 

NOTES 


O. D. Fisher, general manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, returned here 
May 17, after an extended visit to south- 
ern and Atlantic markets. 


The Highland Milling Co., of Hood 
River, Oregon, which operated a 50-bbl 
mill, has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Assets, $7,435; liabilities, $25,507. 

R. D. Lytle, of Tacoma, traffic manager 
North Pacific Millers’ Association, who 
was confined at a hospital for a long 
period subsequent to an operation, has 
recovered. 

The 75-bbl mill of the Goldendale 
(Wash.) Milling Co., including large 
stocks of wheat, flour and feed, was de- 
stroyed by fire May 15. The loss is esti- 
mated at $35,000, partially insured. The 
mill was a four-story frame building, 
about 30 years old. 


The federal authorities at San Fran- 
cisco have shown increased vigilance in 
inspecting flour arrivals for short weights 
and excessive moisture content. Several 
seizures have recently been made there 
of flour arriving by water from the north 
Pacific Coast as short in weight or con- 
taining an excess of moisture. 

A joint hearing of the Washington 
and Oregon state commissions will prob- 
ably be held in the near future to con- 
sider the demands of wheat growers for 
lower allowances for smutty wheat and 
smutting charges. These demands will 
be resisted on the ground that reductions 
would encourage bad farming practices. 

W. P. Kenney, vice president in charge 
of traffic of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, states that the company has prac- 
tically decided to make a special rate on 
Montana wheat for export via Pacific 
ports. A rate of 3lc per 100 lbs has been 
suggested, against the present rate of 
39c, to meet the 3lc rate now in force 
from Montana via the Canadian Pacific 
for export from Vancouver, B. C. 

August Schwachheim, president Cas- 
cade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
was in Seattle yesterday, on the way to 
San Francisco. Mr. Schwachheim says 
that Montana fall sown wheat came 
through the winter in unusually good con- 
dition; that spring wheat seeding is com- 
pleted, and that, with ample moisture re- 
serves in the ground, the prospects for a 
crop were seldom, if ever, better at the 
same season. 

Exports of flour from Seattle the first 
two weeks of May: to Manila, 5,367 bbls; 
Japan, 7,900; Hongkong, 2,970; Ecuador, 
250; Nicaragua, 1,475; United Kingdom, 
16,850; Honolulu, 651. Tacoma ship- 
ments: to Manila, 5,137 bbls; Japan, 25; 
Ecuador, 500; Peru, 1,000; Norway, 1,- 
345; Honolulu, 3,000. Domestic shipments 
by water from Seattle for the same 
period: to San Francisco, 5,040 bbls; Los 
Angeles, 6,192; San Diego, 885; New 
York, 2,192. From Tacoma: to San 
Diego, 225; New York, 25. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., May 20.—Little 
activity, with softening of the prices 
paid for wheat, proved factors of suf- 
ficient force to take 25c off the price 
of a barrel of flour on the Montana 
wholesale market during the past week. 
Mills are marking time now, getting 
ready for the expected busy season which 
should follow the harvest of the growing 
crop. Some — work is being report- 
ed, but generally the organizations are 
being kept intact. Prices current: patent 
flour $8.75, first clear $7, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 
Bran $27 and standard middlings $29, 
same terms. 

NOTES 


Montana’s state hail insurance depart- 
ment, in a report just issued, states that 
losses amounting to $152,000 for the 
season of 1921 have been fully paid. The 
premiums paid by farmers that year to- 
taled $140,000. 


The co-operative crop reporting service 





for Montana places the acreage of win- 
ter wheat that will be harvested in the 
state, assuming conditions continue nor- 
mally favorable, at 296,000, which is only 
about 4,000 acres less than the winter 
wheat acreage actually harvested in 1921. 


According to a bulletin issued by the 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association 
on May 12, loss of winter wheat acreage 
in Montana due to winter kill and other 
causes will not exceed 5 per cent. Much 
of the acreage will be saved to the wheat 
crop of the state by reseeding to spring 
wheat. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, May 20.—There 
was a fair volume of local flour trade 
this week, and the tone of the market 
was steady. Prices were unchanged at 
$8.35 for family patents, $7.85 for bak- 
ers hard wheat, and $7.75 for bakers 
blue-stem patents. The export flour 
market continues lifeless. 

Millfeed was scarce and strong, mill- 
run selling in small lots at $35 ton and 
— at $49. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported tog The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 14,784 25 
Last week ........ 57,000 16,787 28 
WORF GMO orcccccce 48,000 20,403 42 
Two years ago..... 48,000 34,756 72 
Three years ago.... 42,600 37,348 85 
Four years ago..... 40,500 14,311 35 
Five years ago..... 33,000 29,137 88 


There was a steady volume of wheat 
buying during the week. Dealers here 
figure that only 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
bus are left unsold in the Pacific North- 
west. It is understood that enough ton- 
nage has been chartered to move the 
surplus before the season is over. A 
limited business in the new crop is re- 
ported from the country on the basis of 
$1 to farmers. 

Closing wheat bids at the exchange: 
hard white, soft white, white club, hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.25; red 
Walla, $1.21. 

The coarse grain market closed steady 
with a moderate demand, white oats at 
$37 ton, gray oats at $36.50 and No. 2 
eastern yellow corn at $29. 


J. M. Lownspae. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., May 20.—The 
flour market continues dull. Bakers who 
ordinarily buy in 25-bbl or 50-bbl lots 
are curtailing their purchases, ordering 
only 10 or 15 bbls at a time. It is sel- 
dom that such an extremely bearish at- 
titude is held by the trade as that pre- 
vailing at the present time. 

Mill prices for flour in car lots, de- 
livered, San Francisco, are unchanged as 
follows: Dakota standard patent, $8.50 
@9.55 bbl; Dakota clear, $8.35; Mon- 
tana standard patent, $8@8.90; Montana 
clear, $7.80; Dakota and Montana first 
patent, 60c over standard patent; Kan- 
sas standard, $8@8.30; Kansas first pat- 
ent, $8.50; eastern first clear, $6.75@7; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$7.50@8; cut-off, $6.25@6.75. 

The millfeed market continues firm, 
with spot feed commanding a premium 
of $2@3 over future delivery stuff. 
Eastern red bran and mill-run, $34@36 
ton; white standard, $37; choice white 
bran and mill-run, $38@40,—delivered, 
San Francisco. 

NOTES 

M. P. Livingston, grain broker, re- 
turned this week from a trip to the 
United Kingdom. 


The French line steamer Honduras will 
take out of this port 4,000 tons barley, 
the first shipment of its kind from here 
for French delivery since before the war. 


An explosion in a bakery operated by 
Mrs. F. G. Sahlin sent one man to a 
hospital, shook houses for blocks around 
and practically wrecked the entire inte- 
rior of the plant. An attempt to light 
the gas in a large brick oven failed, and 
while gas was still escaping, another at- 
tempt was made, resulting in the explo- 
sion. A large brick wall forming one 
side of the oven was blown to fragments. 

The Marine Exchange of the Chamber 
of Commerce reports the following ex- 
ports of flour from San Francisco for 
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the month of April: to Japan, 3,000 bbls; 
Mexico, 2,466; Central America and Pan- 
ama, 4,043; South America, 1,238; Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Continent, 29; total, 
10,776 bbls. Exports of barley were as 
follows: to United Kingdom, 310,779 
sacks; Continent, 79,660; miscellaneous, 
475; total, 390,914 sacks. 


In three weeks’ work 200,000. acres of 
grain have been obtained for the farm- 
ers’ grain pool, engineered by the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Exchange, which is 
out for 50 per cent of the grain grown, 
in order that it may help the owners tv 
stabilize prices through proper selling. 
According to T. E. Morgan, general 
manager of the exchange, the growers 
will be charged $1 ton for handling. .\ 
loan of $5,000,000 has been obtained to 
handle the crop and make advance pay- 
ments to the growers. The grain will 
be sold directly to distributors or users, 
and not to boards of trade or other agen- 
cies acting as middlemen. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat., May 20.—One «f 
the grocery publications in this city his 
started an innovation in merchandisin, 
service—the radio broadcasting, twice 
each day, of price changes, market quo - 
tations and general news to grocer.. 
This service is given free of charge, an| 
is designed to acquaint the grocers with 
all market changes. It is hoped that it 
will also acquaint grocers with the faci, 
when they sell flour below cost, that the) 
are following an undesirable and pe: 
nicious business practice. 

Richard T. Eddy, for 10 years attor 
ney and examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, became associat- 
ed on May 11 with the state railroa: 
commission as examiner. His home was 
formerly in this city. 

There is a movement on foot amony 
fruit growers in this section to petition 
the government to investigate the feasi 
bility of crop insurance. It is believe: 
that such insurance would be a boon t» 
all farmers. 

Samuel Seelig, head of a chain of cut 
rate groceries, has returned from th: 
East and reports that high rents are se 
riously impeding the general business re 
vival. 





SPANISH WHEAT AND FLOUR DUTY 


On Feb. 16, 1922, a new schedule o! 
import duties went into effect in Spain. 
As applied to imports from the Unite: 
States this new schedule increased the 
duty on wheat flour from 14 pesetas per 
100 kilos to 17 pesetas, and the duty on 
wheat, likewise per 100 kilos, from 5 
pesetas to 10. However, all importation 


of either wheat or wheat flour is tempo- 


rarily prohibited. 

The peseta has a par value of 19.3c, 
but has of late been worth about 15.6c, 
which would make the new import duty 
on American flour $2.37 per bbl, and the 
duty on wheat 421%c per bu. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour fron 
Canada from Sept. 1 to April 30, 1921-22 an: 
1920-21, via United States and Canadian sea 
board ports, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS. 


o— 1921-22 1920-21 
United States ....... » 9,470,653 45,080,4' 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports ..... 62,910,349 19,135,15 
Via Canadian ports.. 17,519,653 4,026,6: 


Other coyntries— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 15,820,896 31,537,0'" 
Via Canadian ports.. 5,787,622 14,657,7 


Totals .ccccccceces 111,509,173 114,437,007 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1921-22 1920-2! 
United States ........ 481,052 = 1,202,17 
United Kingdom— 
Via U.:S. ports ..... 1,606,537 1,173,525 
Via Canadian ports.. 1,620,004 1,094,22 


Other countries— 


Via U. S. ports ..... 769,876 488,46 





Via Canadian ports.. 941,878 956,27" 
WOta oo cc vccsscvses 5,419,347 4,914,665 
TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 
To— 1921-22 1920-21 
United *States ........ 11,635,387 60,490,251 
United Kingdom— = 
Via U. S. ports ..... 70,139,765 24,416,015 
Via Canadian ports. 24,809,671 8,950,632 
Other countries— 
Via U. 8. ports ..... 19,285,338 33,735,109 
Via Canadian ports.. 10,026,073 18,961,042 
DRED Vissccsceveces 135,896,234 136,553,049 
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SUIT OVER BAKERY LEASE 


Georgia Supreme Court Denies Right of Ten- 
ant to Sublet Premises for Other 
Than Bakery Use 


The right of a bakery company to 
sublet premises for use as a clothing 
store was denied by the Georgia supreme 
court in the case of Wolff vs. Rosen, 
110 S.E. 877. 

Feb. 2, 1920, the Chain Stores Leasing 
Co. leased to the Federal System of 
Bakeries of Georgia property at 45-47 
Barnard Street, Savannah. The lease 
specified that the property should “be 
used as a bakery and not otherwise,” 
and that the lessee had the right to sub- 
let “to any reputable business, only after 
obtaining the written consent of the 
lessor.” 

Feb. 10, 1920, the same landlord leased 
to plaintiff the building at 43 Barnard 
Street under agreement that during the 
life of the lease the lessor would not let 
any other building in the block for use 
as a clothing store, the line of business 
in which plaintiff was engaged. 

Both leases contained the customary 
provision making them binding on the 
parties’ respective assigns, etc. 

In November, 1920, the bakery com- 
pany’s agent leased 47 Barnard Street to 
defendant Rosen, who undertook to 
establish a clothing store on the prem- 
ises. Plaintiff thereupon sued to enjoin 
Rosen from conducting such business at 
that place in competition with him. The 
trial court granted an injunction, and 
the judgment has been affirmed by the 
supreme court. 

After discussing various technical 
matters concerning the propriety of is- 
suing .an injunction in a case of this 
kind and concerning the nature and ef- 
fect of covenants in leases, the supreme 
court says: 

“But it is insisted that Rosen rented 
the premises at 47 Barnard Street with- 
out notice of this restrictive agreement 
in the Wolff lease. Rosen does so swear, 
but we think that there are Circumstances 
in this case which should have put him 
on inquiry that would have led to knowl- 
edge of this stipulation. He is charge- 
able with notice by implication of every 
fact affecting the rights of his lessor, 
and discoverable by examination of the 
lease of the Federal System of Bakeries, 
and of every fact with which he by rea- 
sonable diligence ought to have become 
acquainted. 

“In the lease to the Federal System of 
Bakeries it appears that 47 Barnard 
Street was leased to this company to be 
used as a bakery only. In this lease 
there is a stipulation that it was binding 
upon the parties thereto and their as- 
signs. By an inspection of the lease, 
Rosen could easily have ascertained that 
his lessor could only use these premises 
for a bakery, and therefore could give 
him no greater right than it possessed 
in this respect. He would have further 
found that his lessor had the right to 
sublet these premises only after obtain- 
ing written consent of the Chain Stores 
Leasing Co... 

“The facts and circumstances under 
which Rosen rented the premises at 47 
Barnard Street were sufficient to author- 
ize the court to find that, upon due in- 
quiry, Rosen could have ascertained the 
fact of the restrictive agreement con- 
tained in the lease to Wolff. The fact 
that these premises were leased to the 
Federal System of Bakeries to be used 
only as a bakery, and that the latter 
company could not sublet without the 
written consent of the Chain Stores 
leasing Co. might be held sufficient to 
put Rosen on inquiry, he being bound by 
the terms of the lease of this company, 
and standing in its shoes for the purpose 
of ascertaining what right his lessor had 
to lease these premises for a different 
business from that for which it was au- 
thorized to use the same under its lease. 
So we cannot say that the chancellor’s 
finding that Rosen rented the store at 
47 Barnard Street with notice of the 
restriction in the lease of Wolff was 
without evidence to support it. 

“Furthermore, the express notice given 
by Wolff to the Federal System of Bak- 
eries through its agent, Stillwell, would 
be binding upon Rosen. The tenant is 
a mere holder of the possession for the 
landlord, and in equity anything affect- 





ing the landlord’s title, of which he has 
notice, applies also to the tenant. . . 

“But it is insisted finally that the lease 
from the Chain Stores Leasing Co. to 
the Federal System of Bakeries ante- 
dates the lease from the former to Wolff, 
and that rights acquired under the for- 
mer lease are superior to those acquired 
under the latter lease. . . . If the Fed- 
eral System of Bakeries under its lease 
had acquired the right to use these prem- 
ises for any purpose or to sublet the 
same for any purpose, then its right 
would be superior to that of Wolff. But 
the Federal System of Bakeries acquired 
only a restricted use of the premises. 
This company could only use them for 
a bakery. Therefore the company could 
not sublet for any other purpose than a 
bakery. 

“But it may be said that the Federal 
System of Bakeries was authorized under 
its lease to sublet to any ‘reputable busi- 
ness,’ and that this gave it the power to 
sublet the premises for any use. We do 
not so construe this provision. The pro- 
vision in the lease that the lessee was 
only to use the premises for a bakery, 
and for no other purpose, and the pro- 
vision in regard to subletting, must be 
construed together. It would be a 
strange construction of this provision to 
hold that the lessee was restricted in the 
use of the premises to that of a bakery 
only, but was authorized immediately to 
sublet, with the landlord’s consent, to 
another for any use or business. Con- 
struing the two provisions together, they 
mean that the lessee could sublet the 
premises to any reputable concern for 
the purpose of conducting a bakery. 

“So, in our opinion, the Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries did not acquire under its 
prior lease any right which would give it 
authority to lease these premises to an- 
other to conduct any business other than 
that of a bakery. Having no such right, 
it could not give to its tenant any 
greater right than it possessed.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





RUSSIAN AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS 

Wasuineoton, D. C., May 20.—*An ag- 

ricultural expert, writing for the London 
Observer,” reports Alfred P. Dennis 
from Milan, Italy, to the Department of 
Commerce, “concludes that no exports of 
grain may be expected from Russia short 
of five years to come. He points out 
that from the period of 1909 to 1914 the 
aggregate yields of wheat and rye were 
extraordinarily large, and that under the 
best of pre-war conditions the exports of 
wheat and rye taken together seldom ex- 
ceeded 10 per cent of their total yields. 
Though no statistics are available to 
support with exactitude the opinion, 
there can be little doubt that the occu- 
pation in 1917 of the large estates by 
the peasants resulted in a considerable 
reduction in the size of crops. The re- 
duction in sown areas has been furthered 
by the Soviet policy of grain requisition- 
ing. 
SA Imost complete exhaustion of stocks 
is the result. Now the existence of large 
stocks is a fundamental condition for ex- 
port. Such stocks cannot be accumulated 
except in the years when the wheat and 
rye crops attain pre-war average yields. 
It would take at least two consecutive 
seasons of bountiful crops to replenish 
the exhausted stocks of peasant pro- 
ducers. 

“Only when a third plentiful yield oc- 
curs can any surplus find its way to the 
ports for shipment. There is no guar- 
anty that bountiful crops will be imme- 
diately consecutive, and so it is not im- 
probable that a period of five or even 
seven years may elapse before the recon- 
struction of Russian agriculture, not yet 
seriously begun, can result in a resump- 
tion of the wheat export trade of that 
country on any large scale.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





AUSTRALIAN MEAT FLOUR 

American consular reports from New 
Zealand state that an Auckland firm has 
begun the manufacture of meat flour, 
which is defined as the lean meat of sheep 
and cattle reduced by a special process 
to a fine flour or meal. A chemical anal- 
ysis of this product shows a content of 
7.5 per cent water, 81 per cent protein, 
8 per cent fat, and 3.5 per cent ash. It 
is claimed that this process, when fully 
developed, will make great changes in the 
meat industry of Australia. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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From a hill-ranging ancestor the curse 
of wanderlust has descended upon Jones; 
poor old Jones endeavoring to be domes- 
tic and making a rather bad job of it. 
Smoking his pipe in the cool of the eve- 
ning with perhaps the background of a 
garden or some other good thing which 
cannot be thrown into a suitcase he re- 
flects upon the lucky Smith who has 
sailed for Europe. This Smith person, 
by the way, dislikes travelling and has 
gone abroad by his doctor’s orders. His 
passage on a second rate liner has cost 
him in the neighborhood of four hundred 
and fifty dollars. His passport has al- 
so set him back no small amount and 
he has gone through enough red tape to 
stock a ribbon counter. One thing, how- 
ever, Jones and Smith have in com- 
mon;—a wholesome loathing for bureau- 
cratic Washington. 

Jones in his garden is wondering in his 
artless way if England of today resem- 
bles the England he knew eleven years 
ago. Returning voyagers have told him 
that it does not,—that London is quite a 
different place. They, these returned 
travellers, went abroad to get away from 
their own kind and discovered London 
“Americanized.” Jones wonders if it is 
possible that “Creloodac” has become 
Americanized. “Creloodac” was the St. 
Pancras lodgings he graced with his pres- 
ence during his last visit to London, and 
in his wildest dreams he cannot conceive 
it containing anything American besides 
himself. The electric lights of “Creloo- 
dac,” for example, were disconnected by 
the proprietor promptly at ten-thirty 
every night “for fear they might fuse” 
and the lodger at “Creloodac” went to bed 
by yellow candle light even as a Steven- 
son child. Breakfast at “Creloodac” was 
varied in its tone by the table’s length. 
At the foot of the table the plump and 
kindly Mrs. Bellew poured tea and at 
either side of her were ranged the more 
“genteel” of her guests. At the table’s 
head Mr. Bellew, (“a bit of ’am or a 
bloater, Mr. Jones?”), elderly, puffy and 
with a slight hang-over, entertained the 
cruder element. Needless to say Jones’s 
place had been at the right hand of Bel- 
lew who chatted of horses, and Jack 
Johnson, the latter a recent headliner at 
the Euston Music Hall. 

The “guests,” though they were neith- 
er guests nor lodgers in the stricter sense 
—certainly not in the stricter sense— 
varied in type but not in politeness. Thus 
when the Yorkshire bride and groom ap- 
peared at the breakfast table, the groom 
wearing an immaculate shirt but no col- 
lar, the table was outwardly indifferent. 
The young Welshman at “Creloodac,” 
visiting London for the first time, re- 
mained indoors lest he be robbed, and 
a broken down officer, his sword in a 
chamois bag, spoke with no one save his 
quiet self-effacing wife. There was also 
Miss Andrew, the daughter of a coun- 
try clergyman. Miss Andrew had not 
fared well in London and she had lived 
in London for many years. She was 
still a young woman with traces of 
beauty but her voice was strained and 
hard; and if life had developed into 
tedious game it may have accounted for 
auburn hair being black at the roots. 

A gentleman in the gathering, he was 
obviously that and in adversity, had once 
belonged to the Savage Club where he 
had known Oscar Wilde. Likewise there 
was a bearded and bent man of middle 
age named Mr. Greyson who sang dev- 
astatingly sentimental ballads in the 
evening at the piano in the back room 
for the benefit of two half-grown girls 
from Johannesburg. Mr. Greyson was 
addicted to snuff and a colored hand- 
kerchief peeped from the tails of his 
dingy frock coat. On a certain evening 
Mr. Greyson, having apparently in- 
dulged in too much snuff, requested 


Jones to kick him in the leg. 

“Why should I kick your leg?” Jones 
inquired. 

“Kick it, and you'll see.” 

Jones, to humor him, kicked as re- 
quested and the limb beneath the striped 
cloth resounded in a hollow and horrible 





way, it being that of a tree. “I got a 
wooden leg and that’s why I am so sad,” 
quoth Mr. Greyson. 

The snuff box of Mr. Greyson had be- 
longed to his father and to his grandfa- 
ther and when one evening he appeared 
minus the snuff box and with his clothes 
in a much disordered state there fol- 
lowed an account of “being set upon” 
and robbery which rather supported the 
young Welshman’s precaution. Within 
a fortnight his fellow clerks in the city 
had presented him with another snuff 
box, but it could never be the same. 
The sentimental songs became dirges un- 
til he betook himself altogether from 
the company and for several weeks “Cre- 
loodac” knew him not. During the in- 
terval of Mr. Greyson’s absence Mr. Bel- 
lew enlivened the evenings with tales 
of the auction room, he having been an 
auctioneer in his youth, or perchance 
with a rollicking ballad,—‘“a first rate 
comic song.” On one special occasion 
Mrs. Bellew unlocked a rosewood cabi- 
net and from it produced a box of what 
she called “candies.” In their original 
state and without box or sentiment they 
would have been known as “sweets” but, 
three years before, these particular con- 
fections had been sent by an erstwhile 
lodger living in New York and the cover 
of the box, as Mrs. Bellew explained to 
Jones, stated that the contents were in- 
deed “candies.” But slightly depleted, 
the collection, after three years’ preser- 
vation, resembled bits of concrete and 
was regarded as an American curiosity 
to be returned after inspection to the 
rosewood cabinet. 

The Euston Music Hall, of which Mr. 
Bellew was an habitué, recruited the tal- 
ent of other. ’alls at slightly reduced 
prices of admission. For its audience 
it drew on one of the most heterogen- 
eous streets of the world,—Euston Road, 
the heavy traffic of which creates a dull 
and thunderous roar. Jones in his gar- 
den wonders what has become of “Snag- 
gletooth,” the barmaid at a “pub” off 
Euston Road. She was the most de- 
lightfully vulgar person he had ever 
known... . 

But, as I say, Jones has his garden 
and Smith, the inappreciative, will see 
Euston Road,—albeit from the top of a 
bus. Personally I should choose neither 
the Smith itinerary nor Jones’s morbid 
amusements. ‘There is an inn at Leath- 
erhead in Surrey called “The Running 
Horse” and beneath its windows a brook 
murmurs throughout the night. The 
traveller breakfasts in the sunshine near 
the little court to the brook’s accompani- 
ment and the sound of a tapping curry- 
comb from the stable yard. A cigarette 
perhaps—only there is no perhaps about 
it—and then “over the hills and far 
away.” Randolph Edgar. 
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PLANS FOR BETTER WHEAT 


Millers of Southwest Take Lead in Organiza- 
tion to Promote Better Wheat Growing 
Methods—Scope of Work Outlined 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 20.—As a re- 
sult of the work of a special committee 
of millers, enlarged to include represen- 
tatives of many other interested organi- 
zations and industries last week, the 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation this week took definite form, 
and its work is rapidly being carried 
forward under direction of Harry G. 
Randall, chairman of the directing com- 
mittee. - 

This week’s developments included for- 
mal indorsement by the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ Association and the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association at their annual 
meetings, and approval by unanimous 
vote by the directors of the Kansas — 
Board of Trade. The latter is consid- 
ered of especial importance, because it is 
contemplated that the board will assume 
direction of organizing other grain ex- 
changes in the Southwest and co-ordinat- 
ing their efforts into those of the direct- 
ing organization. James H. Russell, 
president of the Board of Trade, ap- 
pointed Charles W. Lonsdale chairman 
of a special committee, with William 
Murphy associated with him. Another 
member is yet to be named. Mr. Lons- 
dale was also named thé member to rep- 
resent the grain exchanges on the central 
directing committee. 

Dr. H. J. Waters, formerly president 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Colle 
and now editor of the Kansas City Week- 
ly Star, has also accepted appointment 
on the directing committee, and _ will 
serve as an executive of the general or- 
ganization. 

THE PROSPECTUS 

The plans for carrying forward the 
wheat improvement work are described in 
the association’s prospectus, as follows: 

Wheat is the “money ~_ of the 
Southwest. Large acreage, high yield 
and good quality of wheat mean pros- 
perity for every interest in this terri- 
tory; reduced acreage, poor yield and 
low quality mean waste and loss, not 
alone to the grower but to the whole 
agricultural and business community. 

For years it has been apparent that, 
while the yield and quality of wheat 
grown in the Southwest have been fairly 
well maintained, there is a tendency to- 
ward a gradual slipping through lack of 
care in seed selection, improper soil 
preparation, careless harvesting, insuf- 
ficiently protected storage and numerous 
other factors. Not all of the fault in 
this can be laid to the growers, but prac- 
tically every weakness in the production 
and handling system can be corrected 
with proper attention.’ It is to encourage 
this correction that this organization - is 
formed. 

INITIAL STEPS 

At the middle of April, 1922, an infor- 
mal discussion among a group of millers 
developed that all were agreed on the de- 
sirability of putting added force back 
of the agencies already at work on 
wheat improvement. Shortly later, at a 
semiformal conference held at Topeka, 
Kansas, attended by representatives of 
many lines interested in the Southwest’s 
agricultural prosperity, emphasis was 
added to the need for immediate and 
sustained action. April 20, at a meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
held at Kansas City, Mo., presentation of 
the subject brought instant and enthusi- 
astic indorsement—best expressed in a 
vote of the organization recommending 
selfassessment by millers of the South- 
west in an amount equal to 20c per bar- 
rel on the daily capacity of their mills 
to support an organization to be set up 
in the interest of wheat improvement. 
At the same meeting a committee of six 
millers, one from each of the principal 
wheat producing states of the South- 
west, was appointed to take initial steps 
for the organization of such a movement. 


GETTING THE FORCES TOGETHER 

This committee assembled for a two- 
day conference in Kansas City, May 2, 
and immediately took steps to co-ordi- 
nate all of the forces which properly 
should contribute their efforts for the 
advancement of the work to be under- 
taken. Into the conference were invited 
representatives of the grain interests, 
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railways, banks, implement dealers, com- 
mercial organizations, and of various 
other industries. In no instance did any 
representative fail to respond with hearty 


se of the value, if not the real ~ 
vita 


1 necessity, of the work to be under- 
taken. Two days of conference resulted 
in the formation of the association is- 
suing this prospectus, with the following 
organization plan and declaration of 
purpose: 

CONSTITUTION 

The name of this organization shall be 
the Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association. 

Its objects shall be the encouragement 
of better farming, to the end that wheat 
grown in the Southwest shall produce a 
maximum yield per acre and be of such 
quality as to command the highest price 
in the markets of the world, and to en- 
gage in such other activities as shall ben- 
efit agriculture in the Southwest. 

Its membership shall embrace all or- 
ganizations and individuals interested in 
this “—e 

Its direction shall be by a committee 
composed of representatives of millers, 
grain interests, bankers, railways, cham- 
bers of commerce, the press, implement 
dealers and such other industries and or- 
ganizations as may be concerned in its 
activities. The directing committee shall 
have authority to expand its membership 
in its discretion. 

The directing committee shall perfect 
its own organization and shall have au- 
thority to raise and expend the funds of 
the association for the accomplishment 
of the objects herein stated, and shall 
have full control and direction of the ac- 
tivities of the association. 

Funds shall be expended only upon 
authority of the treasurer, with approval 
of the chairman, and there shall be an an- 
nual audit reported to subscribing mem- 
bers. 

. The annual meeting shall be held at 
Kansas City, Mo., in April of each year, 
and special meetings shall be held at the 
call of the chairman or upon written re- 
quest of five members of the committee. 


WHERE SUPPORT MUST COME FROM 


There is not a business interest in the 
Southwest, from the great elevator at a 
terminal market to the corner drug store 
at the most remote town, which has not 
a direct financial interest in the yield of 
wheat and its quality. Principally inter- 
ested in a larger sense are railroads, 
banks, millers, country grain dealers, ter- 
minal grain exchanges—and every inter- 
est which meets the farmer in direct 
business relation. Most of these can well 
afford to sustain the effort with contri- 
butions of cash—without which not even 
the best cause can succeed; others can 
give in time and service when called upon 
to do so by the directing committee. 


HOW THE WORK IS TO BE DONE 

It is not the purpose of this organiza- 
tion to endeavor to instruct the farmer 
in his job.. Most farmers resent outside 
advice, and many suspect a selfish inter- 
est back of any concern over his pros- 
perity. The Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association proposes a mini- 
mum of direct work with the wheat 
grower. It means rather to act through 
the numerous existing agencies now 
working without co-ordination in the 
cause of more and better wheat. Every 
state has its department of agriculture, 
its agricultural college, its farm bureaus 
with county agent organization, its farm 
press, possessing in large degree the con- 
fidence of the farmer. These and many 
other scattered forces are doing excel- 
lent work for wheat maintenance. 

Many of these forces, however, are 
working at cross purposes; some excellent 
movements are insufficiently financed; in 
the year when one railway is operating a 
wheat demonstration car no other sup- 
porting work is being conducted by other 
agencies in the territories covered; seed 
selection and distribution are undertaken 
spasmodically without check of the re- 
sults or redistribution of the seed from 
the area improved to yet other areas 
where poor seed is next year most easily 
available. 

The whole splendid but only partly ef- 
fective work needs co-ordination and har- 
monizing, to the end that the entire ter- 
ritory shall, through united effort, go 
forward to better and still better wheat 
production—and to the added millions 


of dollars in crop value which will al- 
most immediately result from such effort. 


NOT A BOOK-FARMING MOVE 


In no sense is this to be a movement 
for book-farming. It is to be a prac- 
tical work undertaken and carried for- 
ward by practical men, operating 
through agencies which possess the con- 
fidence of the grower. It proposes mere- 
ly to put a commercially organized force 
behind the fine scientific work already 
being faithfully done in a limited way by 
insufficiently organized and inharmonious 
activities. The work of every agricul- 
tural school can be enlarged, farm bu- 
reaus can be given added support, the 
tremendous force of advertising can be 
enlisted to secure the attention of grow- 
ers. 

THE ORGANIZATION 


The form of organization has purpose- 
ly been kept as simple and elastic as 
possible. The present committee of ad- 
ministration regards itself as a nucleus, 
to which may added, as support is 
gained, representatives of other indus- 
tries which come to aid. The limit of its 
expansion is the point where the organi- 
zation would become unwieldy. Red 
tape details will be avoided in favor of 
the uttermost elasticity of organization 
permitted by good business administra- 
tion. 

Earnest expressions of hearty support 
already have been received from all of 
the industries mentioned in the forego- 
ing, and the directing committee strong- 
ly feels that every other interest con- 
cerned in the agricultural prosperity of 
this region will come immediately to the 
support of the work when its need and 
the vast possibilities of its work are pre- 
sented. It is not a “scheme” for doing 
some visionary thing tomorrow, but an 
intensely practical plan the success of 
which means millions to the wealth pro- 
duction of this territory. 


THE NEED FOR ACTION 


The history of agriculture in America 
is filled with incidents where neglect has 
brought disaster. Even in wheat, cour- 
ageous and virile as it is in fighting neg- 
lect, whole territories have suffered al- 
most complete elimination as wheat pro- 
ducers ‘through neglect and poor meth- 
ods. The question in the Southwest is 
whether to use a fire extinguisher while 
the blaze merely threatens, or delay until 
the house is on fire. 

The support of every interest whose 
prosperity depends upon wheat, the 
Southwest’s “money crop,” is sought. 
Subscribers can count upon practical ad- 
ministration, economical expenditures, 
unselfish effort, strict accounting and 
more and better wheat for the South- 
west. 

For the directing committee: Harry 
G. Randall, chairman, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo; Chauncy 
Abbott, Jr., Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
Co; K. E. Humphrey, El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co; E. R. Humphrey, 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas; J. R. Forsyth, Longmont 
Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, Colo; C. B. Warkentin, Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co; Dr. 
Henry J. Waters, Weekly Star, Kansas 
City, Mo; George Piper, Kansas Farmer 
& Mail and Breeze, Topeka; R. E. Ster- 
ling, The Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo; W. P. Morgan, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Kansas City, Mo., and rep- 
resentatives of grain exchanges, country 
grain dealers, chamber of commerce, im- 
plement dealers, banks, railroads, lumber 
interests, (yet to be selected). 

(Note: State bureaus, boards of agri- 
culture, farm organizations and grower 
associations are not represented on the 
committee because it is being set up as 
the commercial and financial organization 
to work with them.) 

Treasurer, E. F. Swinney, president 
First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 





AMERICAN ACCOUNTS IN GREECE 

According to a report of Commercial 
Attaché Edwards at Athens, the Greek 
National Bank will honor in new cur- 
rency all checks and payment orders of 
American bankers drawn against their 
drachma accounts, irrespective of the 
date of withdrawal or order. The same 
treatment will be accorded accounts in 
other currencies. 
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Persistency in inserting the same ad- 
vertisement, with no change of wording 
or illustration, is a trait of some adver- 
tisers. 

A prospective customer wrote to a firm 
whose advertisement never seemed to 
change: ba 

“Have noted your picture of one pair 
corduroy pants in Home Magazine for 
past four months. More I see of them 
better I like them. If not sold as yet, 
please enter my order for same.”—Forbes. 

* # 


Hot: “Why did you get thrown out 
of Music 4?” 
Dog: “For singing.” 
—Brown Jug (Brown University). 
* * 


When little Percival arrived at school 
on the opening day, he carried the fol- 
lowing note to the teacher: 

“Dear Teacher: Our sweet little Per- 
cival is a very delicate, nervous child, and 
if he is naughty—and he is likely to be 
naughty at times—just punish the boy 
next to him, and that will frighten him 
so he’ll be good.” —Wayside Tales. 

* . 

She: “There’s the ermine I told you I 
wanted. But you may find it a little 
er—too dear.” 

He: “Not at all. 
to me—” 

“Oh, how wonderf—” 

“Since I don’t intend buying it for 
you.” —Il Secolo XX (Milan). 


The cost is nothing 


‘Do you find much entertainment in 
detective stories?” 

“Lots of it,” said the man who was 
chuckling over the latest volume of a 
crime specialist. “I haven’t had so many 
laughs in a month of Sundays. I used 
to be a detective.” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
* * 


“T must get a new siren for my car.” 

“Has your old girl given you the 
shake?” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* #* 

The little boy in this story from 
“Touche a Tout” was evidently, a firm 
believer in the old adage, “Of two evils 
choose the less.” Turning a corner at 
full speed he collided with the minister. 

“Where are you running to, my little 
man?” asked the minister, when he had 
regained his breath. 

“Home!” panted the boy. “Ma’s going 
to spank me.” 

“What!” gasped the astonished minis- 
ter.. “Are you ¢ager to have your moth- 
er spank you/ that you run home so 
fast?” 

“No,” shouted the boy over his shoul- 
der, as he resumed his homeward flight, 
“but if I don’t get there before pa, 
he’ll do it!” 

—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 
* #*# 

A very deaf old lady, walking along 
the street, saw an Italian turning a pea- 
nut roaster. She stood looking at it 
awhile, shook her head and said: “No, I 
shan’t give you any money for such 
music as that. I can’t hear any of the 
tunes, and besides it smells as if there 
were something burning inside !” 

—The Congregationalist. 
* * 


A sheriff drove up to a railway sta- 
tion with,an insane man handcuffed to 
his wrist. It was not exactly clear which 
should board the train first, and some 
difficulty was experienced in getting up 
the steps. The porter offered his services 
and seemed to make the mix-up worse, 
so he backed off and remarked: 

“Jes’ which one of you-all ge’mens is 
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grinding either hard or soft have been head miller for the last two brands; both spring and winter 
for wheats on a transit basis or ex- years for a large Minnesota and North flours; mill running continuous- 
n). lake; must be a first class man, Dakota company, and have paper or flour ly; low power cost; very favor- 
capable of taking entire charge report to show as to my ability as a able lease; purchaser does not 
of sales, developing practical miller; can come any time; first class ref- have to purchase real estate; 
in sales plans and methods, and erences. Address 566, care Northwestern railroad switch at door, connect- 
carrying them through to a Miller, Minneapolis. ing with ail principal railroad | 
successful completion. To such lines. Send all inquiries to Box ——_———— 
vas a.man considerable freedom and MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WILL BE 516, care Northwestern Miller, o 
fs scope in his work will be given; open for position by new crop; will con- New York. MCINTOSH & SEYMOUR 
ny opportunity for advancement pe Ago of phe = page ah ~~ - C 
. and acquiring an interest in the o-date concern demanding high c ‘e- 
sed business, with remuneration in sults need answer; can come for interview ORPORATION 
accord with his ability; the man to Kansas while attending Association of AUBURY, NEW YORE 
ld must have initiative and ideas Operative Millers’ convention; experience 
ld. and not be merely a detail and and energy. Address 531, care Northwest- FOR SALE—100-BBL MODERN FLOUR 
routine man. Address Box 10, ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. mill, fully equipped elevator in connec- 
» care Northwestern . Miller, 645 tion, at Nebraska country point favorably 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. POSITION IS DESIRED BY A MILLER OF located for trade and obtaining supplies 
the wide experience who has made life study from growers; crop prospects good. Ad- She A CO 
al of the science of milling and the chemistry dress 518, care Northwestern Miller, Min- a= &2 ca =_ 
HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WHO ARE CA- of its products; correspondence particular- neapolis, 
pable of producing actual business results ly invited from mill requiring the closest Advertisi: 
om are wanted by our organization; prefer standardization of a high quality product; FOR SALE—TO SETTLE AN ESTATE, 5 ing 
men who have had experience in selling available on a trial basis, the results to have for sale two thirds interest in me- ales Promotion 
rm flour to both large and small bakery trade form the basis for decision. Address 573, dium sized flour mill in southwestern hard Pine at 21st Saint Louis 
rils in Chicago and near-by territory; excep- care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. wheat territory; in good repair and a go- 
at tional opportunity for advancement of- ing business; plenty railroad facilities; 
| fered to those who have confidence in their POSITION WANTED IN KANSAS OR established trade taking most of output; 
. selling ability; straight salary, ‘or salary Oklahoma, as head miller and superin- for further information address 625, care 
tle and commission ; unquestionable references eudems ~ of og Had larger; = Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Th 
and bond required; full particulars must years of age an ave e-long experi- . . ie only modern 
ad be given in reply. Address “High Class ence in the milling business, with both MILLS WANTED Riverside Code miller’s code in 
Salesmen,” care The Northwestern Miller, hard and soft wheat; to any one that this existence. 
ng 108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. advertisement may interest I will furnish Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
— good references as to ability and habits, I WANT TO PURCHASE, OR LEASE WITH port millers of America. 
‘ Address 859, care Northwestern Miller, option of purchase, flour mill with good Per copy, $5.00. 
“i Kansas City, Mo. je ee: now running pre- For sale by all its branches and 
™ erred, ress » care Northwestern 
A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND COM- Miller, Minneapolis, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
‘ petent mill and sales manager, with suc- 
cessful record and large ae yg gy 3 —— 
ul- flour buyers in all parts of the Unite 
PROGRESSIVE CENTRAL States, now employed, desires to make 
ht, Kansas mill strengthening sales connection with high class southwestern TYRITE 
ra, organization solicits correspond~- milling concern beginning the first of June SAXOLIN 
ence with high class salesman or July; satisfactory references and rea- 
who is accustomed to good in- sons for contemplated change. Address 
te. come based on earning power; 852, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
choice of territory in southwest- City, Mo. 
ern and central states. Give - 
ng full particulars in first letter. MILL MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED 
ca Address 854, care Northwestern would consider a position as manager, as- 
a Miller, Kansas City, Mo. sistant manager or sales manager; broad 
it experience in the manufacture and distri- 
si bution of flour, cereals, corn products, 
ch mixed feeds, etc; good record of accom- 
plishment in handling sales; an executive 
he with special qualifications as an investi- 
re ae gator, analyst, planner and organizer. Ad- 
SOUTHEASTERN SALESMEN WANTED saaoue ee ee Paper, Cott dJ B 
or Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Caro- pe 
st. linas; experienced men with established EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN IN ° on an ute Bags of All Kinds 
acquaintances in wholesale grocery, job- foreign countries, both continents; thor- 
i bing and bakery trades; to sell pura soft oughly familiar with every phase of ship- 
t wheat, pure Kansas wheat and pure spring ping, insuring, financing and customs and 
oO Wheat flours; liberal salary and bonus ar- methods abroad; speaks Spanish, English 
ch rangement; strictly quality products with and has knowledge French and Portu- 
ne ‘tractive and distinctive ‘brands; liberal guese; has travelled throughout principal e eve an ad on Ba { 10 
p conn = ae ag Latin-American countries; now in _ full * 
opportunities for e rig men; state fu charge export department flour mill, but 
es perionnn nis teecaaee eS th open for proposition from large mill, as CLEVELAND, OHIO 
erience an erritory you are establishe requiring such wide knowledge and ex- 
e, in, in first letter, and give references; all eeltines ta export trade may ar him a MISSOURI VALLEY SACK CO. BUFFALO BAG CO. CHICAGO-DETROIT BAG CO. 
correspondence confidential. Noblesville wider opportunity. Address 562, care St. JosEPH, Mo. Burrats, N. Y. GosuHEN, IND. 
Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind. Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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Trying to use an unknown brand of flour is like 
sailing uncharted seas. “American Ace” flour is 
well established and universally liked. 
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PEERLESS _ WOLE'S PREMIUM” *““Sasnak Flour” “Dunwoody’s Best” 


A high-grade hard wheat patent flour. GOLDEN KANSAS “ad rae r 
Its quality makes repeat orders easy. For Discriminating Eastern Buyers wer gt Fen Braxp-Dunwoopy 
THE RAVENNA MILLS Wolf Flour WOLF MILLING CO. ENNS MILLING CO. Capacity, Mitue Co., 
RAVENNA, NEB. Wins Favor Ellinwood, Kansas Inman, Kansas 1,000 Barrels Jortiy, Mo. 
































2,000 Barrels Daily 


There is bread building power in 


“SUNKIST” 


THE FLOUR “@©S€E \3 It makes a fine loaf with an especially 
(ieee OF PERFECT good crust and, above all else, a won- 


derfully sweet wheaty flavor. 





Just try it. 


The Maney Milling Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


























